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The Military Commitments in Arabia 


Oman is the third spot within a year where British troops have been 


Consequences aed to keeping order in Arabia. Can it be made the last ? 
of Mr Sandys Commodities in the Crystal Ball 


A UN report takes a bold look at the West’s demands for primary 
The political “ crisis” over defence products in twenty years’ time. (page 479) 


policy is not a criticism of the 
Sandys plan but of the way in Monetary Commission from Hades 


which it may be being implemented. Some eminent shades return from the past to pool their wisdom in 


finding an answer to inflation. (page 444) 


The Cutting with a Computer 
An electronic brain can certainly operate the most versatile machine 
(green Table tool in the workshop. Can it always do the job more cheaply ? 
(page 481) 
Fear seems to be the missing in- 
gredient for lack of which the Mr Hoffa’s Turn 


disarmament negotiators have failed The future of the American labour movement may turn on an historic 
to produce an appetising dish. encounter in Washington next week. (page 463) 
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THE HOME OF WALPAMUR PAINTS 


Aerial view of 
Walpamur works, Darwen 
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MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


UCCESS is the just reward of careful planning, the incentive to higher achievement and the 
inspiration of progress. 
In the world of paint, The Walpamur Company Limited of Darwen, Lancashire, stands supreme. 
Walpamur products consistently fulfil the ever-growing demand for decorative and industrial paints to meet 
continually changing conditions and today the range provides paints, enamels, varnishes and industrial 


finishes for every conceivable need, all of the same superbly high quality as Walpamur Water Paint and 
Duradio Enamel Paint. 
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The greatest moving force 
in road transport 


The Leyland association of famous commercial vehicle makers 
..- Leyland, Albion and Scammell . . . produces a wider range of 
trucks and buses than any other organisation in the world. 

Over 100 types of goods vehicles, rising from modest 3-tonners 
up to mammoth multi-wheeled monsters of 150 tons, are made 
in our factories, as well ‘as passenger vehicles with seating 
capacities from 26 to 78 people. 

Whatever sort of transport vehicle you want within these 
limits, we make it . . . and our knowledge, experience and 
resources guarantee that it is the best job of its kind procurable 
anywhere. Best not only in design, reliability and running 
economy, BUT THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY IN 
THE WORLD. 

Linked with the immense manufacturing activities of the 
Group is an after-sales spares and repair service operating from 
branches in over 60 countries, ensuring non-stop earning per- 
formance of our vehicles wherever in the world they may be in 
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. The world’s best-selling 7-8 tonner is the famous fuel-saving Leyland 
‘Comet’. 

. Albion's 3-ton ‘Claymore’ has an unrivalled reputation at home and 
overseas for long-life reliability. 

. Most popular of all low-weight coaches .. . the Leyland ‘ Tiger Cub’ 
brings big profits to operators all over the globe. 

. Here is the famous multi-purpose Scammell * Scarab’ Mechanical Horse 
at work in Portugese E. Africa. 

. The Leyland 24-ton ‘Octopus’, king of all 8-wheelers, with a working 
territory that includes all five continents. 


ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 
SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW. LEYLAND, LANCS. WATFORD, HERTS. 
Home Sales Office: 3 Lygon Place, Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: SLOane 6117 
Export Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 8561 
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Not just a desk... 


ee» A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look impressive 
as well as efficient, the new 400-Style 
Suite is the answer. A basic design of 
exceptional merit has been adapted toa 
full range of complementary units. 
These provide for the utmost flexibility 
in modern office furnishing whilst 
maintaining harmony and dignity 
throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
otfice furniture in steel 
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BELGRADE FAIR 


INTERNATIONAL FAIR OF TECHNICS 
AND TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENTS. 
AUGUST 23rd—SEPTEMBER 2nd 1957 


Make use of 20% reduced fares on Yugoslav 
railways and 25% on railways in all European 
countries. 








VISIT THE BELGRADE INTERNATIONAL 
FAIR—MEETING PLACE OF BUSINESS- 
MEN FROM THE WHOLE WORLD! 


PRODUCTS: 


Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Bars, 
Shapes, Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, 
Hot Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanised Sheets and Chemical By-Products. 


FUJI IRON: STEEL CO.,LTD. 


. NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 





















Information : Beogradski Sajam, Beograd, P.O.B. 408 
Cables : Sajam Beograd. 


Sole agent for Great Britain: Auger & Turner Group 
Ltd., Autur House, 40 Gerrard Street, London, W.1. 
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Britannia rules the air 


The mighty Bristol Britannia, Britain’s latest and 
greatest contribution to civil aviation, is rightly called 
the Whispering Giant. It is bigger, faster, and quieter 
than any other turboprop airliner in the world. Al- 
ready in service on BOAC’s South African and Aus- 
tralian flights, the Britannia will soon be covering 
many more international air-routes. The demand for 
it is high. Even before the first scheduled flight, as 
many as 65 Britannias were on the order books of 
Bristol Aircraft. 


At the busy Bristol factories streamlined production 
methods are speeding the Britannias into service. 
On the assembly lines hundreds of Atlas Copco 
pneumatic tools are helping to fulfil the many orders 
placed for the new airliner and other Bristol aircraft. 
They include Atlas Copco riveters, screwdrivers, 
hand drills, chipping hammers and grinders. Light, 
powerful, and efficient, Atlas Copco pneumatic tools 
are the natural choice of leading aircraft manufacturers 
all over the world. 


Lifting iron ore by air 
Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for all 
its many applications. During the disastrous days of April 1940 three 
ships with valuable cargoes of iron ore were sunk in Narvik Harbour. 
This ore has now been blown to the surface and reclaimed by use of 
air from an Atlas Copco AR-compressor. 

The Atlas Copco Group of companies is responsible for the manu- 
facture of compressed air equipment and its distribution in 90 coun- 
tries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 
Stockholm 1. 


as Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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The Military 
~ Consequences 
of Mr Sandys 


HE most remarkable thing about the debates on defence which took 
place last week in both houses of parliament, and outside them, was 
the underlying nervousness which they revealed. All that had 
actually happened was the publication of two white papers, one on 
compensation for redundant personnel and one on army reorganisation ; 
and the good sense of what they proposed was not impugned—on the 
contrary, it was warmly praised. But a lot had been said in the corridors 
and in the press : the government was said by the kite-flyers to be badly 
split over irrevocable decisions which would reduce British ordinary 
forces to impotence ; a new and purely political defence cut was 
impending ; the thermo-nuclear deterrent was now devouring the defence 
budget ; we were about to be launched on a fatally expensive arms race 
in thermo-nuclear ballistics. The arguments about the defence white 
paper which had been thrashed out last April began anew. 

Now that the holidays have begun the storm has died down as suddenly 
as it arose. But neither the Minister of Defence, who did not deign to 
come down from his Olympian heights to meet it, nor his superiors should 
underestimate the significance of this outburst. A raw nerve was jolted 
last week—a nerve very near to the national instinct of self-preservation. 
It was not jolted simply by exaggerations of Mr Lennox-Boyd’s feeling 
that the forces available were inadequate for keeping watch over 
colonial responsibilities. It was jolted by the coincidence of evidence 
that the forces were being effectively cut down and lack of evidence that 
they were being made more mobile and efficient at the same time. The 
Oman affair was a sharp reminder, not only that limited wars were still 
possible, but also that the RAF still thought it could settle them painlessly 
and unilaterally, and that, after it had dropped its leaflets and rockets, 
troops had still to be scraped up and rushed in to do the job. This 
happened in a week when the navy—promptly offshore as the trouble 
began—announced its intention to sack half its young lieutenant com- 
manders, and when, on top of the drastic army cuts, recruiting figures 
showed that the intake of long-service regulars for all arms is running at 
around 18,000 a year, against the 47,000 called for under the white paper 
plans. What did the new model defence programme really add up to ? 

Oman is not yet a limited war ; the recruiting figures cover a period 
of inevitable uncertainty ; the white papers do no more than carry a bit 
further plans for “ streamlining ” which everyone accepted three months 
ago. But there is reason for outside observers to grow uneasy about the 
adequacy of the new dispensation for defence. Other members of Nato 
have not accepted the logic of the Sandys plan. So far from being reassured 
by the British possession of both strategic and tactical atomic weapons, 
continental opinion still feels that the reduction of British forces in 
Germany was not only wrong, but also the precursor of worse to 
come. Insofar as the Sandys plan is accepted at all, it is accepted 
as proof that every Nato government can also cut its call-up and 
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concentrate on getting into the nuclear club. The 
idea put over here was that the British would 
lay on the atomic deterrent—in two sizes—and the rest 
of Nato would lay on the screen forces. But it is now 
plain that the logic of this looks, across the Channel, like 
the British taking the soft option. 

Defence, as the white paper said, can only be, in the 
last resort, collective. The current doubts are more than 
straws in the wind. They explain uneasiness both about 
the balance of the allied effort and about the balance of 
Britain’s own effort. This is not to say that they justify 
cold feet. The query is about what the Sandys plan is to 
mean in practice. The white paper, starting with the 
assumption that money and resources had to be saved on 
defence, had to take a calculated risk in deciding what 
commitments Britain could meet. On this basis, there 
was broad agreement here with the choices that Mr 
Sandys made. And, though they were at first misrepre- 
sented in America, they were later tacitly adopted there, 
too. It is, furthermore, not possible now to start a new 
argument about whether we should have the H-bomb at 
all. The only question that legitimately arises now is 
quantitative : how much more resources should be 
allocated to make the bomb just that much more swift to 
deliver or more devastating on impact, and at what price 
in reducing other defence commitments below the 
minimum implicitly promised in the white paper ? 

The nation was ready to say that defence should not 
be put too far ahead of opulence, not that—with 
opulence still to be assured—defence should risk giving 
way to politics. The fact that the latest recruiting 
figures are bad does not affect Mr Sandys’s 
objectives ; but it does mean that short of a radical 
transformation of recruiting in the year ahead, the 
government will have to retain enough conscription to 
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raise perhaps 50,000 national service men a year 
—and to keep in being the training machinery 
this will require. What has caused concern was 
the widespread belief that rather than accept this 
political defeat over the abolition of conscription, 
the government might decide to “make do” with 
inadequate forces. The government has taken its 
political stand, too, on the financial economies it is 
effecting in defence. As things have gone, to maintain 
the minimum forces needed to meet British commit- 
ments in Nato and elsewhere, as well as retaining (more 
expensively) the nuclear deterrent as a deterrent rather 
than a stockpile of grounded bombs, may require that, 
in the event, these economies have to be overrun. If so, 
it must be accepted ; the fear has been that, rather than 
revise its arithmetic, the government might take bigger 
risks than the white paper itself proposed. These are the 
fears—not any spectacular division in the Cabinet—that 
caused the defence “crisis” before Parliament 
dispersed. 

The Government’s urgent task now is to restore 
confidence, at home and in Europe, in the all-round 
effectiveness of the new British forces and weapons. It 
has to be made quite plain, for instance, that if it does 
prove necessary to spend more and to retain conscrip- 
tion in order to achieve Mr Sandys’s target of minimum 
forces of 375,000, well armed and highly mobile, and 
mounted from adequate bases, the government will eat 
its words in the national, and the allied, interest. It 
must prove its conviction that it can give the country, 
within the new provision, enough both of the big and the 
little deterrent. There is certainly no ground at all (as 
the article which follows on disarmament under- 
lines) for supposing that defence, well balanced and 
effective—as well as economical—is yet expendable. 


The twists and turns in the tortuous disarmament talks 
reflect real national interests—which have not 


been superseded by any universal sense of alarm 


T Lancaster House, the table is beginning to sag 
A under the weight of the cards laid on it. Last 

week Mr Dulles tossed a well-thumbed pack 
on to the heap. Mr Stassen has yet to complete the 
patience patterns which he has been laying out, one 
card at a time, through the long summer days. Mr 
Zorin may yet have a joker to play, and in any case 
every sleeve is bulging with cards that could still be 
added to the. piles on the green baize. 

Last week the Belgian Foreign Minister described 
the disarmament talks as resembling chess played on 
the edge of an abyss. That image seems misleading. 
Chess is a precise art; it can be played in only one 


way ; and only two can play. None of these applies . 


to the disarmament negotiations, which, indeed, 
resemble no one identifiable game. Nobody is very 
clear about the rules, or even about the players’ objec- 
tives; to the outsider, indeed, it looks as if several 
quite different games are being played on the same 
table, cards from one occasionally getting confused 
with another, and some of the players transferring their 
interest from one game to another according to mood. 

There is, of course, a lot of method in this apparent 
madness. Each nation concerned does have definite 
objectives ; but it changes tactics whenever it decides 
that a particular objective must be given higher priority. 
These changes may bring about new alignments. They 
may also provoke charges of insincerity. So, to protect 
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its friendships and its reputation, the government con- 
cerned usually tries to cover the nakedness of its new 
move, and its efforts to do so further confuse the 
position. It is all really quite logical ; in fact, it is 
often at its most logical when it appears silly. 

Real confusion arises only when an attempt is made 
to over-simplify matters. This applies especially to 
attempts to separate the propagandist elements in the 
negotiations from the others. Commentators are apt 
to say that, at one stage, the governments are purely 
concerned with striking suitably impressive attitudes , 
at another, that they have dropped the propaganda 
tactics and are really negotiating. It is seldom so 
simple. Even when imposing attitudes are the order 
of the day, they are adopted with some thought for 
the adopter’s real interests ; even when the search for 
agreement is on in-earnest, each party remembers the 
need to keep up appearances—in particular, the need 
to be left in a respectable posture if and when the 
search has to be suspended. 

Only by bearing in mind this overlapping between 
search and posture can one make any sense of what 
has happened at this summer’s disarmament talks. 
When the talks began, Mr Stassen quickly made 
apparent a new American eagerness to reach at least 
some measure of agreement. A new emphasis was now 
placed on partial agreements. The United States 
argued that existing nuclear stockpiles simply could 
not be tracked down, and therefore proposed a ban 
on all further production of nuclear weapons—a ban 
which could be supervised without an intolerable 
degree of inspection ; it also developed its earlier ideas 
about aerial reconnaissance and other means of getting 
early warning of any surprise attack. The first Russian 
response was not very encouraging. The Soviet plan 
tabled on April 30th accepted the “open skies” 
principle ; but it called for total abolition of nuclear 
arms, which seemed to western eyes a step beyond the 
bounds of technical possibility. However, Mr Stassen 
was sufficiently encouraged to go on probing matters 
in informal conversations with Mr Zorin. 

Meanwhile Russia, having just concluded a series of 
tests of nuclear weapons, proposed an immediate sus- 
pension of all such tests. But the western governments 
insisted that suspension should be linked to a halt in 
further production of nuclear arms, and to other “ first- 
stage” agreements. The Soviet Union objected to 
this link; but it insisted, for its own part, on 
linking a halt in production to the total elimination of 
nuclear arms. 

One more chapter was added to the lengthy record 
last week, when, at the end of Mr Dulles’s flying visit 
to London, the western governments tabled a detailed 
proposal for the opening up of large areas to inspection, 
both from the air and by ground teams. The initial 
Soviet reaction has been to complain that allied bases 
in Asia and Africa were not included—although the 
proposal envisages the extension of the area, given 
general consent, to embrace the whole globe if 
necessary. But the broader shape of Russian com- 
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ment is already clear. While saying neither yes 
nor no to the inspection plan itself, Moscow’s 
argument is that it will not bring about any actual 
disarmament. 

The Americans maintain that it will; that only in 
the improved atmosphere of greater confidence that 
inspection is meant to create can any real progress 
towards disarmament be made. And it is also the 
western contention that the Soviet proposal for a sus- 
pending of nuclear tests without further commitment 
would not even prevent nations that have already tested 
their weapon from increasing their stockpiles. 


ARRING surprises, that is roughly the position that 
B will exist when the argument is transferred from 
London to the United Nations Assembly in a few 
weeks time. There is still plenty of scope for haggling ; 
but it is difficult to see even a partial agreement emerg- 
ing at any early date. On the propaganda level, the 
Russians hold a good card, which they will play for 
all they are worth, in their championship of an 
unconditional suspending of tests. The western 
sponsorship of “ open skies” and far-reaching ground 
inspection is also an eye-catcher. However, the 
real significance of these particular postures is not their 
competitive values when their sponsors confront an 
impatient world, but their relevance to the sponsors’ 
individual interests. 

It is worth asking the naive question why Russia 
should not have emerged as the champion of “ open 
skies,” America of test suspension; for the answer, 
though obvious, is illuminating. Russia’s particular 
“secret weapon” is secrecy itself. Its iron curtain of 
secrecy has given it a very real advantage over the 
relatively open democracies, and to accept inspection 
means a greater sacrifice for Russia than for them. 
Likewise, unqualified suspension of tests means a 
greater sacrifice for the West than for Russia at the 
present stage of technical advance (this may not long 
be so, and it will be of interest to see the respective 
positions evolve as time passes). 

These are only two illustrations of the way the 
disarmament debate is still dominated by each party’s 
hope of getting an edge on the others. Another is 
the familiar entanglement between inspection zones 
and other disarmament moves on the one hand, and 
the question of German reunion on the other. Again, 
the fact that the Soviet defence system is monolithic, 
the western one dependent on alliances between 
independent states, has two effects: Russia presses hard 
for the liquidation of foreign bases ; the West is not 
only wary of any project that would force the weaker 
allies to forgo the protection of the stronger, but in 
all matters regarding disarmament it is obliged to take 
into account the susceptibilities of each ally. Western 
consultations get longer, and western moves slower, 
whenever the disarmament debate looks like bringing 
an actual agreement any nearer. 

The hopes, prevalent earlier this year, that the dis- 
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armament log-jam was on the point of breaking up, 
arose largely from the idea that the nations’ normal 
anxiety to preserve or increase their individual advan- 
tages had been superseded by a general upsurge of 
alarm—alarm at the mounting burden of arms and at 
the dangers involved in continued nuclear testing as 
well as apprehension about war itself. The main 
lesson of the summer seems to be that there is still 
not enough fear about. The negotiating powers are 
willing to make encouraging gestures, but not to sacri- 
fice any of their particular advantages. 

At first sight, the terms offered by all parties seem 
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perfectly fair: in each case, a standard set of universal 
rules would be applied to all countries concerned. But 
in actual application, the impact of any such set of 
standard rules would be unequal; and nobody is 
frightened enough to accept a standard formula which 
would in fact work out to his relative disadvantage. 
One deduction seems worth making. Might not new 
life be injected into the debate, and new hope into the 
atmosphere, if the concept of standard formule were 
set aside for a time, and an attempt made to balance 
likes against unlikes in a way that asked truly comparable 
sacrifices of each of the participants ? 


Commitments in Arabia 


The fighting in Oman gives cause for a review 


of elderly treaties which commit Britain to more 
than it bargained for. To what extent can they 
be revised without sacrifice of interests? 


HE clash between Sultan and Imam in Oman has 
taken on a new and disturbing dimension. It has 
become international: on one side are ranged 
British ground forces, invited in by the Sultan to quell 
his rival’s rebellion, and on the other looms the Arab 
League, ready to take up the cudgels not out of love for 
a rebel but out of scorn for a ruler who calls in western 
aid. In a word, Britain, by responding dutifully to the 
appeal of one small but long-standing ally, places itself 
at odds with a whole race with which it would prefer to 
stand well. Was this predicament unavoidable, and 
need it recur if thought is applied to altering the con- 
ditions in which it came about ? 

The essence of the British dilemma is an old commit- 
ment to help—at least in their relations with “ abroad” 
—a whole string of minor Arab rulers, who are all, or 
all but one, too weak to keep order .at home. (The 
exception is Kuwait, where a ruling family of excep- 
tional vitality handles the job with relish.) Thus, at the 
moment in Oman, and potentially in more than a score 
of other principalities on the southern shores of Arabia, 
a British treaty obligation which, on paper, covers only 
defence and foreign affairs, is distended in practice to 
include home security. 

The dilemma is real and requires analysis, which 
produces some interesting findings. The first is that 
the quarrels in which Britain so easily becomes involved 
are of two kinds—ancient and modern. The royal and 
ancient type is a plain struggle for power between a 
ruler and a rival ; the modern and plebeian one arises 
when newly-educated young men seek a share in 
government that has hitherto been the absolute preroga- 
tive of a sheikh ; with the spread of education the second 
type of quarrel is bound to grow commoner. Three 


times in the last twelvemonth, British forces have been 
called to take part in quarrels of one genus or the other : 
in the ancient type behind Aden (in the conditions that 
are described by a special correspondent on page 474) 
and now also in Oman ; in the modern one when the 
Suez crisis touched off last November’s political riot in 
Bahrain. Secondly, analysis reveals that, though all three 
quarrels have adequate local cause, all are sharpened by 
outside interference ranging from broadcasts, through 
bribes, to transport and armaments. (This is perhaps 
the chief justification for applying a British counter- 
weight of the same kind on the opposite side.) Finally, 
it must be emphasised that the material interests at 
stake when British troops are landed are by no means 
exclusively British ; American, French and Dutch oil 
interests are all involved and the American admiral 
commanding the Middle East Force, USN (by the 
name, as it happens, of Monroe), is stationed at Bahrain 
within the precincts of HMS fulfair, the small British 
base. Yet the other countries with similar interests in 
the Arabian principalities do not feel the same urge to 
interfere. How long need Britain go on taking responsi- 
bility without scope to exercise it decisively and with- 
out hope of any credit for settling Arab affairs. 

No short answer to this question is possible, since 
local conditions differ everywhere. But leaving out of 
account the Sultans and sheikhs of the Aden pro- 
tectorates (who bear a special relationship to the 
British Governor of Aden colony) and Muscat, 
which is a sovereign state, there are ten sheikh- 
doms on the Persian Gulf in which the dilemma 
is for ever in the offing. Of the ten, three are 
rich, and so sophisticated as to conduct their own 
Arab foreign relations, and possess frontiers that are 
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acknowledged if not actually defined. These are 
Kuwait, Bahrain and Qatar, each of which could well 
afford to manage its own home security if its ruling 
family really liked the job. Only the Kuwaiti one does 
so. But farther south and east are the seven fiefs of the 
Trucial Coast, poor, quarrelsome, living on little beyond 
a hope of oil, disinclined to be harnessed in unfamiliar 
traces entailing federations, frontiers, courts or police. 
This is the area in which, first and mest urgently, the 
current British stake needs to be reviewed. For it is 
here that the commitment to take care of defence and 
foreign relations has drifted farthest beyond what was 
originally intended. 

Just for the record, the names of the seven sheikh- 
doms, reading from west to east, are Abu Dhabi, Dubai, 
Sharjah, Ajman, Umm al Qawain, Ras al Khaima and 
Fujaira ; four of the last five are mere villages ; and the 
total population of the seven is not more than 90,000 
people, of whom 20,000 live in Buraimi Oasis (most of 
which belongs to Abu Dhabi). Their meagre livelihood 
used to be based on piracy, 
slaving, tribal raiding and 
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hoped to maintain some quiet form of pax britannica 
until the verdict of “‘ no oil” was final, or until atomic 
energy had relegated oil fuel to a lesser place in western 
calculations. But the whole pattern of life in the Arab 
world suggests that this hope is futile ; it could be ful- 
filled only in a space insulated from disturbing influ- 


ences, and such insulation is no longer possible. The 
aerial over the meanest café, the Egyptian magazine to 
which the merchant’s son subscribes, the leftist Pales- 
tinian school teacher with a chip on his shoulder for 
whom there is, as yet, no alternative except an Egyptian, 
the stories brought home by returning oil workers, are 
all powerful agents for change. And western powers, 
if they have local interests worth preserving, must 
adjust their policies to fit the new pattern and pace 
that these agencies bring about. 
It will for many years to come be impossible to devise 
a uniform policy to fit both the rich, travelled and 
politically conscious Kuwaiti or Bahraini and the ragged, 
hungry and unlettered citizen of Ajman or Umm el 
Qawain. But there are some 





pearling. The British, arriving 
in the nineteenth century, put 
down the first three, and later 
the cultured pearl industry cur- 
tailed the fourth ; now, they 
win their way by means of gold 
smuggling, prospecting rights 
paid by oil companies (in Abu 
Dhabi and Sharjah only), gifts 
from rich friends (such as 
schools and teachers from the 
Ruler of Kuwait) and emigrant 
remittances brought or posted 
back from richer men’s oil- 
fields ; at least 18,000 young 
males are away on this errand each year. So far, 
no oil of marketable quality has been found on 
the Trucial Coast. Among the givers of gifts must 
be counted Her Majesty’s Government to the tune of 
£500,000 over the next five years. 

Now, it is likely that this fund will do good. But‘ts 
it incumbent on Britain to pay for good works in an area 
that is neither British, nor of moment to Britain alone 
among: westerners, nor, since the day when the old 
Government of India gave it up, run by a British ser- 
vice designed for the purpose ? (The Foreign Office has 
here and there found men with the right administrative 
experience, but only by improvisation.) And was it 
wise to assume responsibility for internal affairs by 
forming, four years ago, the Trucial Oman scouts with 
their British officers, or by offering “as a friendly 
gesture” to fix inter-sheikhly boundaries? True, 
considerations about finding oil pointed that way, but 
by taking on the commitment single-handed, Britain 
has assumed responsibilities that will be hard to limit 
as well as embarrassing and profitless to discharge. 

The whole pattern of responsibility into which White- 
hall has drifted in this Trucial area suggests that it 
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questions worth formulating 
before another rebel hoists a 
flag, and before the oncoming 
wave of Arab nationalism 
crashes upon what is at best a 
flimsy British breakwater. 
What is the ultimate status of 
Arab enclaves too weak to 
defend themselves, yet growing 
too nationalist to relish their 
old defender, the Union Jack ? 
Possibly one or two—Kuwait 
and Bahrain—could contrive 
independence because each is 
coveted by more than one 
neighbour who would be loth 
to see it pass to anyone but itself. 

But for the others, is there any choice but federation, 
or else ultimate absorption by Saudi Arabia ? And if 
the British preference is for the former, how many 
British interests would be jettisoned if encouragement 
were given to federation under multi-national auspices 
—including Arab League, Kuwaiti and Bahraini ones— 
instead of on purely British responsibility ? Some 
British heads shake at the thought, and question what 
would be the effect on potential (though unlocated) oil 
fields. But is there not evidence that the Arab owner of 
a concession is more, not less, eager to keep conces- 
sionary companies safe and sound, and his own revenue 
from them secure, if there are not political connotations 
to a commercial agreement ? 

Whether oil is found or not, no conceivable arrange- 
ment holds more snags than that by which Britain, in 
an age of Arab revolutions, deems itself bound in 
perpetuity to ruling houses that are unable to control 
their own subjects. Naturally it would be impolitic to 
alter course in the middle of the affray in Oman. But 


this is the time to review a system that threatens to get 
out of hand. 
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Monetary 
Commission from 


ment, having despaired of receiving from the 

economic experts of today any practicable 
answer to the problem of inflation, call into commission 
—by the aid of planchettes, mediums, or the less esoteric 
resources of the larger libraries—the economists and 
administrators of the past. Inflation, after all, is no new 
economic malady. It helped to wreck the ancient world ; 
it was a creeping nuisance in the Middle Ages and a 
disruptive force throughout the Renaissance period ; no 
sooner had the development of bank credit produced 
new inflationary possibilities than warring or revolu- 
tionary governments, and the more exuberant sort of 
financier, learned to exploit them. The century preced- 
ing the first world war exhibits about the longest 
historical duration of really “sound” money; the 
period of pathological deflation which followed the 
monetary excesses of the first world war has even less 
title to be regarded as historically normal. 

Through most of recorded history, in fact, the buying 
power of money has been leaky ; and clerics, lawgivers, 
administrators, and more latterly professional 
economists, have offered reasons and _ remedies. 
Might they not, if consulted, contribute some useful 
suggestions ? Let the question be put simply, without 
possibly unfamiliar - technicalities, to the ghostly 
assembly : prices keep on rising, why is this and how 
can we stop them ? 

Those formidable shades Plato and Aristotle get the 

. proceedings off to a bad start by offering contradictory 
definitions of money ; a mere symbol, says the first, a 
standard commodity, says the second—and a soundless- 
clapping host, enrolled through the next couple of 
millennia under the rival banners of “cartelism ” and 
“ metallism,” applauds each in turn. Neither has any- 
thing to say about the general price level ; though a 
murmur of popular approval greets Aristotle’s exposi- 
tion of commutative justice or fair prices. 

From the hither side of the Dark Ages, an anonymous 


T° the date be April the first ; and let the Govern- 
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scholastic figure offers his contribution ; prices rising 
above the just level (with a bow to Aristotle) show that 
the sellers must be greedy ; fires, pillory or dungeon 
will teach them virtue. Again there is loud applause, 
mostly from the more simple-minded writers of letters 
to the popular left-wing press. The interlocutors shake 
their heads ; in the modern. world, to say nothing of the 
medieval, a mere price-stop, however ferociously 
enforced, soon produces empty shelves and chaos—and 
anyway, is not the explanation from sheer mercantile 
greed rather thin ? It is indeed, says all later opinion ; 
and, with all due respect to Aristotle, so is that which 
succeeds it, concentrating on the qualitative debasement 
of the coinage by greedy kings. 

Jean Bodin, in the sixteenth century, has looked 
further. Debasement, he says, is a minor cause of rising 
prices. There are too many monopolies ; wars are 
hampering production; monarchs are extravagant ; 
above all, gold and silver are pouring in from the 
Americas. The expression “ quantity theory” is un- 
familiar to Bodin ; but when his statement is finished 
and he is led off for refreshment by Dr Dalton, he is 
presently observed to be vigorously nodding his head. 
He is followed by a seventeenth-century heretic, Gerard 
de Malynes, who is well aware that “ plentie of money 
maketh generally things deare,” but argues that dearness 
is by no means a bad thing. Dearness and prosperity 
go together; dearness ensures, moreover, that the 
international terms of trade shall be favourable. Any 
tendency for prices to get out of hand can be dealt with 
by exchange control and the drawing off of “ treasure ” 
by taxation. 

Here Dr Thomas Balogh applauds loudly ; and the 
investigating committee, looking back over the last 
fifteen years or so, reflects that this is roughly where they 
came in. Permanent distension ; the fencing off of 
surplus buying power from consumer markets ; sump- 
tuary legislation; the funnelling of foreign trade 
through authorised channels, according to the needs of 
the balance of payments. ... Thank you very much, 
Master Malynes. 


e 


HERE is a stir as Adam Smith leads in the classical 
= contingent ; we shall hear no more, for a long time, 
of the happy conjunction of dearness and plenty. The 
gold inflation is over, and so, long since, is coin- 
clipping ; the spotlights of controversy focus now on 
credit and notably on that sturdy new claimant to 
monetary status, the banknote. For Adam Smith him- 
self, high prices are attributable less to the misdeeds 
of bankers than to those of monopolists, private and 
public ; there is more popular applause when he repeats 
that business men “seldom meet together, even for 
merriment and diversion,” without there resulting some 
“conspiracy or contrivance” to raise prices. (At this 
point a sociologically-minded observer makes a note: 
Solidarity, an inflationary factor?) But when Ricardo. 
Henry Thornton, Thomas Tooke, Nassau Senior and 
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their supporters bring up the Napoleonic inflation, 
money and money-substitutes regain their prominence. 

Let me quote, says Ricardo, my letter of 1809 on the 
price of gold. Is it not evident that 


all the evils in our currency were owing to over-issues of 
the Bank, to the dangerous power . . . of diminishing at 
its will, the value of every monied man’s property, and 
by enhancing the price of provisions, and every necessary 
of life, injuring . . . all those persons whose incomes were 
fixed ; and who were consequently not enabled to shift 
any part of the burden from their own shoulders ? 


Such are the results of suspending convertibility ; 
enforce withdrawal of the surplus notes, get back to 
gold (with no immoral nonsense about devaluation) 
and all will be well... . Remembering sadly that the 
Cunliffe Committee, after World War I, spoke not 
otherwise, remembering too the frightful results, the 
interlocutors hastily pass to a less painful topic. Leaving 
aside the effects of wartime dislocation, supposing an 
initially stable currency, does the credit system in itself 
tend to build up an inflationary situation, doomed to 
crisis and collapse ? Is convertibility of notes sufficient 
safeguard, or are further controls needed ? 

Argument breaks out among the controversialists 
who battled over the Bank Charter Act of 1844. 
Neither the banking school, favouring the freedom of 
bankers to meet the “ needs of trade ” by expanding the 
convertible note issue, nor the victorious currency 
school, demanding legal limits as a more reliable safe- 
guard against overissue, dreams of a legal-tender base 
consisting of Government fiat-money ; they are all good 
Aristotelians. Still less do they dream of specific con- 
trols overriding the bankers’ judgment. 

In perspective, their agreement is more striking than 
their differences. Establish, by one set of rules or 
another, a sound relationship between your gold base 
and your credit superstructure ; let gold move freely 
in and out of the country, in and out of coined form ; 
and the “needs of trade,” if not the unlimited desires 
of trade, will always be met. In triumphant unison 
(marred only by the heckling of Marx) they point to the 
prosperity, stability and progress which blessed this 
policy to the day it was abandoned. 

There are cheers from today’s neo-classics though 
Professor Hayek murmurs that all credit elasticity is a 
mistake, inevitably raising false expectations and lead- 
ing business to overextend itself ; Professor von Mises 
severely concurs, adding that no system will work while 
wicked trade unions and wicked trade associations are 
legally free to block the fall of prices. (Here the 
sociologically-minded student makes another note: 
Solidarity, possibility of abolishing ?) Dissenting noises 
are heard from bimetallists, symmetallists, and others 
to whom the great depression of 1873-1890 appears a 
serious blot on the classical picture ; in the distance, 
Mr William Jennings Bryan intones “ You shall not 
crucify mankind on a cross of gold.” 

From the stricken Europe of the 1920s, a new batch 
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of witnesses testify to the horrors of hyperinflation. Any- 
thing is better than what happened to Russia in 1919, 
to Germany in 1921 ; even depression, even mass unem- 
ployment, even totalitarian control—all of which things, 
moreover, are likely to follow relentlessly on an infla- 
tionary orgy. A certain testiness is now observed among 
the interrogators ; we know all that, they say, we even 
know, thanks to your collective wisdom, how to stop 
its happening again, were that our only concern. But 
we bear a responsibility never shouldered by the 
Governments of your day; that of maintaining full 
employment. How do we reconcile these duties ? 

“Tt can’t be done!” Cry classics and neo-classics 
together. The guarantee of full employment lifts every 
sanction from the cost-plus businessman ; the militant 
labour monopoly, the empire-building state corpora- 
tion. All their exactions, given such a guaran- 
tee, must rank as “needs of trade” demanding 
monetary expansion ; for refusal means losses, losses 
mean dismissals, dismissals cannot be tolerated ; any 
Government enforcing them will fall. Gold offers the 
only automatic sanction ; before it is too late, get back 
to gold! The assembly breaks into uproar, at first indis- 
tinguishable, then shaping itself into a recognisable 
chant: We want Keynes. 


E do indeed want Keynes. But it is useless to 
W put on a gramophone record pieced together 
from the utterances of his lifetime. No wise man was 
ever a less seliable guide when read out of context. His 
Tract on Monetary Reform was a tract for the times ; 
his General Theory was a gigantic anti-depression 
pamphlet ; on the problems of an inflation-threatened 
or inflation-ridden society he offers only the brief, 
strictly ad hoc hints of “ How to Pay for the War.” 
Yet the revolutionary Keynesian method and attitude 
do hold a relevant lesson. His obvious and specific 
achievement—the overthrow of classical assumptions, 
the demonstration of the counter-mechanisms of 
deliberate control—is in the longest perspective the 
fruit of a less obvious, more general ability. Keynes 
saw the world as it is, with its irrational but deep- 
rooted illusions, its institutional imperfections ; and 
used those illusions and imperfections—dismissed by 
others as nuisances unworthy to be integrated into 
economic theory—as the foundation-data of his intel- 
lectual structure. 

What structure Keynes would erect on the further 
data disclosed as significant by long-continued inflation, 
lesser men may surmise at their peril. But assuredly 
one institutional factor, trade union privilege, and one 
psychological factor, the currently distorted ethic of 
solidarity, would come within his purview. His was not 
a mind to content itself, in face of an irresistible infla- 
tionary force, with hopeful noises about “ restraint ” 
and “‘ responsibility.” Failing Keynes’s shade, it should 
at least be possible, before the dawn of All Fools’ Day, 
to summon up something of Keynes’s realism. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


BRITAIN AND THE SIX 


Mr Maudling to the Rescue? 


R MAUDLING’S appointment to supervise and co-ordi- 
M nate negotiations for Britain’s participation in the 
European free trade area is very welcome if it means busi- 
ness. The arrangements, on the face of it, could mean that 
the Prime Minister has thought out an effective device for 
bringing a simmering pot to the boil. The choice of minister 
could not be better ; Mr Maudling not only has the exper- 
ience but, as his work in the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
should taper off next session, he should also have the time. 
His task is to co-ordinate from outside the cabinet the 
interests in the European schemes of three ministers inside 
it—Mr Thorneycroft, Mr Eccles and Mr Selwyn Lloyd, 
not all of whom may feel any pressing need to reach early 
decisions. His strength and his weakness will lie in his 
responsibility direct to the Prime Minister; it will be 
strength if the Prime Minister sees clearly where this country 
has to go in Europe and will determinedly back Mr Maud- 
ling as his personal agent. 

Certainly the European schemes have now reached a stage 
at which they call for the full time and authority of someone 
of ministerial rank. The negotiations over the free trade 
area, now dormant in the hands of subordinate commit- 
tees, will be protracted and intricate, and departmental 
ministers have not the time to get up the details of a scheme 
that would affect the nation’s life at every point, or to 
keep up pressure in the talks. As chairman of OEEC and 
the boss of the three teams which it has set up to work out 
the details, the Chancellor still stands, and must stand, for 
Britain’s interest in it. But there is obviously a need for a 
full time minister to watch over British interests continu- 
ously, to keep the committees from the Foreign Office, Board 
of Trade and Treasury moving forward in step, and to 
pass back to the Prime Minister the material on which to 
make policy. The cabinet is at present under strength, in 
personalities as well as in numbers ; and there will be a 
case later for raising Mr Maudling to cabinet rank (the 
Germans are thinking of turning Herr Bliicher’s ministry 
into a Ministry of European Co-operation)—though none 
for paying homage to Parkinson by creating a new 
ministry. 

The appointment will, however, fail if the Prime Minister 
is in the same mood in making it as he was when he 
appointed Lord Mills—the use of a gimmick to cover a lack 
of precise policy. Mr Maudling, when master of the details 
of the enterprise, will, with the Prime Minister’s personal 
interest, be in a strong position to bring his own personal 
drive to bear on the scheme now sunk in summer lethargy. 
The gap between Britain and the six, not only on agriculture, 
but on the whole nature of the free trade scheme, can only 
be bridged by a new and determined piece of political engi- 
neering from this end. Mr Maudling must not be just 
that worn-out thing, a co-ordinator ; he must be the Prime 
Minister’s expediter. And the goal of a free trade area is 
simple: the largest flow of the freest possible trade. 


THE COVENT GARDEN STRIKE 


No Peace in the Market 


R FRANK COUSINS, the general secretary of the Trans- 
port and General Workers Union, is now perhaps 
reaping some unexpected fruits of his own militant policies, 
and he had better visit Covent Garden to reassert his union’s 
authority. The workers there have rejected the settlement 
negotiated for them by Mr Charles Brandon, their regional 
organiser. The union has not supported the strike ; indeed, 
it was a:party to the 17-page agreement with the Covent 
Garden tenants, which laid down a new labour organisation 
based on the arbitration award. But it was poor Mr 
Brandon’s task this week to try to get modifications in the 
agreement that would make it acceptable to the men, and he 
has spent long and late hours at the Ministry of Labour. He 
could hardly expect the employers to give away much, in 
view of their success in carrying on their business without 
any of the regular market workers at all. He did succeed 
in getting one or two very minor concessions, but the essen- 
tial features of the new scheme remain: the unification of 
the labour force (so that, for example, lorries no longer 
queue up to be unloaded while the warehousemen play 
cards), and the establishment of a labour office under the 
joint management of employers and union officials, to 
allocate men to the various jobs. 

To the men this is failure. They have been without 
wages or strike pay for three weeks now, and they demand 
that they should be allowed to go back to work on the old 
terms while new negotiations go on. Until the last few 
days this looked wildly unrealistic, so thoroughly were they 
losing their strike. But there is always a danger that even 
the most futile and indefensible strike can gather strength 
from the unthinking solidarity of other workers. The 
dockers who came out on strike when they were asked to 
handle fruit and vegetables did so only because they were 
not offered other work. But in the docks they are apt, from 
the highest trade union motives, to follow each other out on 
strike like sheep. Nevertheless the Covent Garden Tenants 
should certainly stand firm ; the public is horrified at the 
absurd practices they have put up with all this time, in the 
confidence that the housewife will pay. 


SOVIET UNION 


K minus B 


Ss this the end of a duet ? The bluff, exuberant Mr 
I Khrushchev and the more dignified Marshal Bulganin 
have enjoyed an international reputation as a two-man band 
ever since their Indian trip in December, 1955. But their 
Czech tour last month may have been their last joint per- 
formance. When Mr Khrushchev subsequently went to 
Rumania to talk with the Jugoslavs without his traditional 
companion it could still be argued that this was an inter- 
party affair, and that the party’s first secretary did not need 
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the prime minister’s company. This week, however, K has 
gone to east Berlin accompanied, once again, not by B but 
by Mr Mikoyan, the astute, swarthy Armenian. Mr 
Mikoyan, with his quick intelligence and good grasp of 
international affairs, is likely to be a very useful fellow- 
traveller. But the man who was the first to. attack the 
Stalinist cult at last year’s 20th congress may also prove 
even more of a back-seat driver than Marshal Bulganin was. 

To miss a performance or two does not necessarily mean 
that one is out of the act altogether. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the official Soviet agency Tass did announce 
originally that B and K would go to Berlin together ; the 
plan was changed afterwards. This may be a confirmation 
of the persistent reports that, during the June struggle at 
the seat of power in Moscow, Mr Khrushchev received only 
lukewarm support from his travelling companion. Marshal 
Bulganin may now be paying the price of hesitation. If 
so, the end of foreign travel would be for him only a prelude 
to the loss of the premiership. 

While Marshal Bulganin stays at home, Mr Shepilov runs 
the risk of being sent to some unwelcome destination. The 
former foreign minister and doctrinal supervisor is now 
being attacked more violently than any other of the men 
dismissed last month. In the latest issue of the Kommunist, 
the party’s chief theoretical organ, his “ unprincipled” 
treatment of literature is compared to the behaviour of the 
Trotskyites and the Bukharinites—a very serious charge 
indeed. What is more, an analogy is drawn with the 
Hungarian situation: “ Liberal treatment of demagogues by 
the former (Hungarian) leadership resulted in the fact that 
some of the writers . . . helped in the preparation of the 
counter-revolutionary rising. Shepilov did not draw indis- 
pensable conclusions from this sad example.” He is certainly 
in danger. Yet it would be bold to prophesy who will travel 
with whom, and whither. The Soviet leadership has a stiff 
journey ahead and there are bound to be more changes, not 
only in the back seats. 


JUGOSLAVIA AND RUSSIA 


Bargaining without Bouquets 


HE courtship between the Russians and the Jugoslavs 
has become rather a dreary affair—even when carried 

on clandestinely somewhere in Rumania. Marshal Tito’s 
most prominent ill-wishers in Moscow may have fallen from 
power, but he and Mr Khrushchev each have such different 
and contradictory motives for desiring a closer union that 
the chances of bringing it off still seem dim. Marshal Tito 
hopes that it would help him to win friends and influence 
in the communist block, and offset his links with the West 
so that he can more easily maintain his cherished position 
of full independence between the two worlds. Mr 
Khrushchev, on the other hand, would, in effect, like to 
bring Jugoslavia back within the Soviet orbit in order to 
strengthen the Soviet position throughout eastern Europe. 
The economic preliminaries to last week’s meeting 
between the Russian and Jugoslav leaders took place 
recently in Moscow. After weeks of very tough bargaining, 
the Russians finally agreed to carry out (although at a some- 
what slower pace than they originally promised) the 
economic aid agreement which they had postponed for four 
years last winter after the Jugoslavs had openly criticised 
the Soviet intervention in Hungary. But this economic 
settlement does not seem to have made an ideological 
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rapprochement any easier. The communiqué at the end of 
the Tito-Khrushchev meeting did not, as such documents 
usually do, make any attempt to suggest an atmosphere of 
comradely goodwill. It stated that the two sides would 
work for an all-round development of relations and “ for the 
removal of obstacles hindering this development” ; this 
suggests that the obstacles are still very much there. 

The communiqué also insisted that Jugoslav-Soviet rela- 
tions must develop on a basis of equality and mutual respect 
for each other’s sovereignty and independence—which was 
a concession to the Jugoslavs. It kept quiet about different 
roads to socialism and, on the contrary, emphasised that 
“particular importance” attached to the “unity of the 
international workers’ movement ”—and this was evidently 
a concession to the Russians. But in his first public speech 
on his return to Belgrade, Marshal Tito gave a very broad 
hint that in his view any concerted part that communist 
countries and progressive movements might play in the 
international field would not be directed towards bolstering 
Soviet power. 


CYPRUS 


Move for a Conference 


HE Government has for some weeks been in touch with 

the Greek and Turkish governments in an attempt to 
sound out a way towards a solution of the Cyprus problem. 
The disclosure of this neither pierces the obscurity sur- 
rounding the Cyprus situation, nor satisfies the expectations 
aroused ‘by weeks of vague rumours that a decisive new 
approach to the problem was imminent. Admittedly, in its 
search for a solution, the British Government is receiving 
more hindrance than help from the Greeks and the Turks. 
The Greek government still appears to be shying away from 
the conference table on the entirely specious ground that 
when the UN Assembly called for renewed negotiations 
between “ the parties concerned ” in the Cyprus dispute, it 
referred only to the British and the Cypriots. The Turkish 
government, for its part, continues to press for partition 
and has apparently allowed Dr Kucuk, the Turkish Cypriot 
leader, to put forward a preposterous claim to almost all 
the northern half of the island, including Nicosia. 

The British Government is naturally unwilling to issue 
formal invitations to a new conference so long as it seems 
probable that the Greeks will spurn the invitation and the 
Turks insist on a disastrous solution. But it will not find a 
solution if it does not go out and work for one. It is 
disturbing to be able to find no sign, after the weeks of 
confabulation, that the Government has yet made up its 
mind what the right alternative to partition should be. 
Apparently it has come round to the view that sovereignty 
over the island is no longer a vital British military need— 
which removes one big obstacle to a solution. But tension 
between Greece and Turkey has greatly increased since the 
fiasco of the 1955 conference. In other words, while Britain 
is now able to contemplate a change in Cyprus, its ability 
to make a change without leaving a new Palestine behind it 
is much less. Merely to propose a conference does not, 
therefore, indicate that a possible solution has been 
devised ; it remains for the present obscure whether the 
Government has a settlement in mind which it is prepared 
to press steadily on the Greeks and the Turks. It is to be 
hoped that it has, and that Washington will not refuse to 
play its vital role. 
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LORD ALTRINCHAM 


He Who Got Slapped 


0 doubt there were some grins around Fleet Street, 
N as well as the general tirades, at the hot water into 
which the noble editor of the respectable National and 
English Review had got himself by his strictures on the 
Queen and her court. What, they must have asked gleefully 
at Geraldine House and in Shoe Lane, is the Press Council 
going to do about Lord Altrincham ? The fault of the 
now notorious article was not so much what it tried, too 
brashly, to say—which is in many respects what not a few 
other people have felt—as the offensive way in which some 
of it was said. 

In all the virtuous—and vicious—huffing and puffing, in 
fact, the real point about the article has been lost from 
sight. It is that its author is a sturdy monarchist ; however 
hamhanded, his campaign to restore the personal influence 
of the Crown is part and parcel of his “new Toryism.” 
The author of The Apple Cart would have grasped the point. 
(Lord Altrincham could have seen the play recently on 
television as well as, on many equine occasions, the tweedy 
courtiers which seem to offend him so much.) “No more 
royal speeches” was the ultimatum put to King 
Magnus by his constitutional advisers—‘ Not even if we 
dictate them. Your Majesty has a way of unrolling the 
manuscript and winking . . .” Obviously, Lord Altrincham’s 
idea that the Queen should make her own speeches in her 
own way is dangerously revolutionary. 

But Lord Altrincham is entirely right to regard the 
monarchy as an evolving institution that has continually 
to be adapted in its ways, its entourage and its connections 
to changes in society at home—and in the Commonwealth. 
Where he is wrong is to recognise too little the painstaking, 
tentative steps that have been begun by both the Queen 
and her busy husband to do just this. The steps are still 
too tentative and insufficient. But it is one thing to say, 
rightly, that the present closed circle should be opened. 
It is quite another to say where the new centre of gravity 
should be. The new plutocracy? “ Fair shares”? The 
new technocracy ? It is easier said—by doctrinaire peers 
and socialists—than done, though done it ought to be. 


“The Attention of the Nation” 


N his proper zeal for the new monarchy, Lord 
Altrincham also tends to forget that, as well as being our 

sovereign lady with the duties which she does so very 
dutifully, the Queen is a young woman with her own friends 
and pursuits. “ Royalty,” wrote an editor of The Economist 
ninety years ago, 

is a government in which the attention of the nation is 

concentrated on one person doing interesting actions. 
Typically an intellectual, Lord Altrincham does not realise, 
as Bagehot did, that the royal activities which seem to him 
pointless are widely popular. Bagehot put it, approvingly, 
like this: “a family on the throne brings down the pride 
of sovereignty to the level of petty life.” Even if people 
do not read the Court Circular as they did in Bagehot’s 
day, a trip to the races, the life of young princes and prin-, 
cesses, or the whisper of a royal marriage arouses just as 
much interest and enthusiasm now as then. The criticism 
cannot be simply that the court is “ tweedy ” ; it is rather 
that it should be very much else, too. 
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There can be strong views about the discourtesies in 
Lord Altrincham’s critique. But there can be no argument 
about his right—or anyone else’s—to discuss the role of 
the monarchy today and tomorrow. And there can be no 
doubt, either, that the link between the present court and, 
through the press, the public is shoddily poor. In part the 
reason is—beyond anything that a monarchist like Lord 
Altrincham has done or would do—the tasteless imperti- 
nence of some of the press (a recent photograph, with 
comment, of Princess Margaret, relayed in America, is a case 
in point). But, even more, the closed court seems incapable 
of good public relations. When the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh stay at the White House in October they 
might do worse than take into counsel the President’s Mr 
Haggerty. 


OTHER JOURNALISTS: 


The Right to Sack. 


HE Press Council will find it hard to justify a permanent 
‘i. “- comment” attitude to the case of Mr A. G. 
Williamson, the former editor of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Standard. The question of undue influence on editors is 
unquestionably a matter for a body charged with watching 
over professional standards, and the Council will be expected 
to consider whether in its opinion a junior member of the 
government did exert any. Of the right of the proprietors 
to discharge their editor there can be little question, just 
as they have the right (failing the existence of any trust 
providing to the contrary) to change its general policy. 
Fleet Street editors are frequently removed, and editorial 
policies often changed, by newspaper owners. The only 
question in this case is whether the proprietors dismissed 
their editor on fair terms and gave proper reasons which 
did not damage his professional standing ; and this will 
presumably affect the final settlement, however arrived at. 
But it is difficult to accept the proprietors’ announcement 
that politics had nothing to do with the matter, which was 
made so conveniently for Mr Niall MacPherson, the joint 
under secretary for Scotland, who seems to have made the 
newspaper in question his constituency camping site ; and 
no less difficult to absolve the Prime Minister of casuistry in 
arguing that as the paper’s circulation was small, it was a 
constituency matter, and anything which his junior colleague 
did was therefore done simply as a member of parliament 
and not in any way as a minister. Clearly, Mr MacPherson’s 
main interest was to get his local paper on his own side 
from the point of view of re-election and he was entitled 
to object to its politics within reason ; but a newspaper, how- 
ever provincial, is part of the press, and for a member of 
the government to talk its proprietors into changing editors, 
or even to give the appearance of doing so, does reflect on 
the government. It is to be hoped that Mr Macmillan at 
least regrets in private what he brushed off as trivial in 
public; and that any advantage to Mr MacPherson’s 
political career which comes from this meddling in the 
delicate relations that exist between an editor and his 
proprietors will be strictly confined to his constituency. 


The Right to Deport 


EASONED foreign correspondents will now be able to add 
Ghana to the list of countries from which it is a dis- 
tinction to be expelled. For Dr Nkrumah to make 4 
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West African journalist representing several of the British 
newspapers most friendly to his own cause the first example 
is, however, an unexpected achievement ; the first strong 
representations on behalf of British rights in particular and 
free speech in general to be pressed by the British High 
Commissioner in Accra are now being made on behalf of 
an African from the British colony of Sierra Leone. Two 
party organisers of the National Liberation Movement in 
Ashanti are also under orders to go on the ground that they 
are “ persons whose presence in Ghana is not conducive to 
the public good,” but they are claiming the protection of the 
Ghana courts as Ghana citizens, and denying that they are 
Nigerians and deportable under the law. 

None of this, according to Mr Kofi Baako, the new Ghana 
minister of information and broadcasting, is an attack on 
free speech. “The liberty of the press,” Mr Baako is 
reported to have stated, “ is assured in Ghana and will con- 
tinue to be assured but we would like the press to continue 
respecting the authority of the government. Newspaper- 
men can write what they think right. It is only when they 
write what is wrong that the law will deal with them.” 
He did not define what was wrong beyond saying “ if it is 
just propaganda against the government it will be stopped.” 
He added the warning that the government would not allow 
publicity for tribal political organisations which threatened 
to break the country in pieces. Since all the opposition 
parties are more or less tribal in origin—including the latest 
one, the anti-Nkrumah Ga movement in Accra itself—this 
must play into the hands of Dr Busia, the opposition leader, 
who contends that there are altogether too many tendencies 
to authoritarianism in Ghana. 

Dr Nkrumah cannot be in doubt about the impression 
such deportations and ministerial statements will have 
overseas on the liberal opinion which has done so much so 
willingly, and indeed eagerly, to hasten the independence 
of Ghana. Some members of his government have been 
boasting that (allegedly but unbelievably on Pandit Nehru’s 
advice during the Commonwealth premiers’ meeting) Dr 
Nkrumah is now going to take a firm line with Ghana. 
Clearly he should take a firm line with his own ministers. 
Making all allowances for inexperience, some of them talk 
too recklessly and sign ordinances too impulsively. Ghana’s 
good depends on having an adult government. 


MALAYA 


Elected Majesty 


HE signature this week of the agreement between Britain 

and the Federation of Malaya, which will make the 
Federation an independent sovereign state at the end of this 
month, not only changes Malaya, but also the Common- 
wealth. For the new state, while recognising the Queen as 
head of the Commonwealth, is itself neither a crowned 
Commonwealth country (formerly the word dominion was 
acceptable) like Ghana, nor yet a republic—even an Islamic 
republic—like Pakistan ; it is an elective monarchy. The 
sovereignty of the federation will be vested in a Supreme 
Ruler, elected for five years by a consistory of all the rulers 
or sultans, in whom sovereignty for their own states was 
originally vested, and who were, therefore, the co-signatories 
of the treaties with Britain, to whom their forebears sur- 
rendered paramount power. The two British settlements of 
Penang and Malacca will be, at the same time, handed over 
to the new federation ; it will be one of the functions of the 
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new Supreme Ruler to appoint their governors, as they will 
retain their territorial identity ; and these governors will also 
be electors at every election of a new Supreme Ruler. 
Tengku Sir Abdul Rahman, the Yang di-Pertuan Besar 
or Supreme Ruler of Negri Sembilan—not Sultan, as this 
state is itself a sort of 
federation—has been 
elected by his brother 
rulers and sultans as 


Yang di - Pertuan 
Agong or Supreme 
Ruler of  All-the- 
Malayas (except 
Singapore). He will 


have as his prime 
minister — somewhat 
confusingly to 
westerners — Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, the 
present chief minis- 
ter; the Tengku is 
himself, of course, a 
titled member of one 
of the Malayan royal 
families, The Malays 
have now decided (it was not in the constitution, which will 
be brought into force by Order in Council) that the new 
Supreme Ruler will be styled His Majesty, and this will be 
used also on all state and legal documents. There are thus 
now two Majesties within the Commonwealth, as well as 
two presidents with the style of Excellency. The concept 
of “head of the Commonwealth” has thus proved elastic 
enough to permit another royal sovereign to accept the 
Queen’s special role while not extending technical 
“ allegiance ” or acknowledging paramountcy (as does Queen 
Salote of Tonga for example). This will inevitably set the 
school of opinion which favours a wider Commonwealth 
thinking in terms of the possible accession of other 
monarchies. It may be, indeed, less of a problem for the 
Commonwealth to accommodate the constitutional mon- 
archical idea than to swallow the anti-democratic ideas of 
some other member countries. 





EGYPT 


First Survey of Claims 


S Egypt and Britain inch their way back towards trade 
A relations useful to both parties, it is the Egyptians 
that seem the keener of the two to move fast. No doubt 
they feel this way because they wish to recover access to 
their sterling balances held in London. But, as some 
German sources report, they are becoming increasingly 
critical of trade with eastern countries ; the most frequent 
criticisms heard are of the quality of eastern goods by com- 
parison with western ones ; the government is said to be 
finding difficulty in placing those it imports with local 
traders. 

In June, Egypt invited an official British reconnaissance 
of the assets, both public and private, that have been in 
charge of their sequestration officers. Also in June, the 
Egyptian exchange control authorised banks to resume pay- 
ments to Egyptian government pensioners in the United 
Kingdom. Now Britain has accepted the June invitation 
and officials from the Treasury and Bank of England are 
off next week to make a preliminary survey. 
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It is almost impossible to give a net total of British 
investment in Egypt. First must be set aside the vast stake 
in static defence installations in the Canal Zone, which can 
be estimated at figures differing by a hundred or two of 
millions sterling according to whether the calculation is 
based on present worth or replacement value. But even 
excluding this item, a net figure is difficult to reach because 
many major undertakings such as banks and insurance com- 
panies tried to keep their assets in Egyptian pounds equiva- 
lent to their liabilities in that currency in order to reduce 
exchange risks to a minimum. 

British companies, including Lloyds, undertook nearly 
half the insurance business done in Egypt, and almost 
entirely covered the insurance of cotton. Barclays Bank 
DCO, the Ottoman Bank and the Ionian Bank all operated 
there. British companies participated in Egyptian oil pro- 
duction and local marketing ; many British manufacturing 
concerns, notably ICI, had large local sales organisations ; 
some, such as BAT, also participated in local industries. 
The claims of such concerns may well exceed the £100 
million mark (excluding the British holding in the Suez 
Canal company, but including the private possessions of 
individuals and of educational foundations). The inventory 
will be long and a mission that is proposing to stay for 


little more than a fortnight can make only a first cursory 
survey. 


GERMAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


A Retreat from Moscow 


FTER little more than a week in Moscow Herr Lahr, the 
leader of the west German delegation, went home for 
new instructions, his main demand apparently thwarted by 
a blunt Russian “ No.” The Germans are interested, above 
all, in the “ repatriation ” of people in Russia who can claim 
German citizenship. The Russians, who are interested in 
consulates and trade, have played on this wish, to get the 
German delegation to’ Moscow ; but last week they flatly 
told Herr Lahr that “there are no German citizens in the 
Soviet Union.” 

It was a disconcerting blow. Some commentators have 
suggested that it was a reply to the western “ declaration of 
Berlin” on German unity ; Russian interest in appearing 
friendly to the west Germans does seem to be slackening, 
and the moment was a good one to give Dr Adenauer a 
pre-election snub. At the same time the Russian case is 
not altogether unreasonable. The great majority of the 
“German citizens” under discussion are not prisoners or 
ex-prisoners but people of German origin or parentage 
born in the Soviet Union, or in Baltic countries now under 
Russian rule, who applied successfully for German 
nationality when the Germans occupied large areas of the 
Soviet Union during the war. The Soviet government does 
not recognise dual nationality, and the German citizenship 
of these people is evidently dubious in Russian eyes— 
though there are among them many natives of the Baltic 
states whose imposed Russian citizenship is just as question- 
able as their claim to be Germans. The people concerned 
want to leave Russia for Germany ; many thousands wrote 
to the west German embassy in Moscow to say so. By 
western standards their right to move could not be denied, 
since Germany is willing to take them. But by Russian 


standards the desire to leave Russia does not establish a 
right. 
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The German government has not allowed itself to be 
visibly daunted by its first setback. The delegation is re- 
turning to the charge in Moscow this week. Herr von 
Brentano has made encouraging noises to the German 
public, and Dr Adenauer, while warning his people not to 
expect Russian concessions until after the elections, has 
recalled his success in bringing German prisoners home in 
1955. Whether the optimism is justified is open to doubt. 


ARBITRATION 


Case for Abolition 


HE general council of the Trades Union Congress has 
made no statement in answer to the protests of the 
British Employers’ Confederation against the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal. But it is reported to have informed the 
Minister of Labour that it would oppose the abolition of 
the tribunal. This may seem inconsistent with strictures 
against arbitration generally by some trade unionists who 
grumble that its shadow in the background turns nego- 
tiation into a long-drawn sham and that it inhibits some 
industries—engineering is sometimes cited as an example— 
from developing their own machinery for settling disputes. 
But from a union point of view the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal is no worse than the Industrial Court—and for 
the very reason that makes the employers so anxious to see 
it abolished or transformed, namely, that its compulsion is 
in fact effective only against them. Safe in the, knowledge 
that it is impossible to prosecute several hundred thousand 
men, whereas it is easy to prosecute a handful of employers, 
the unions would like compulsory arbitration to continue. 
It has its uses, particularly in enabling small unions to bring 
to book small firms that refuse to negotiate with them. 
This question of what to do about the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal will have to be dealt with by Parliament before 
long, for it is illogical that such an important institution 
should owe its existence to a mere defence regulation and 
have no connection with the Industrial Court. But if the 
system of state arbitration is to be recast, a number of facets 
must be examined. Is the Treasury right to refuse arbitra- 
tion to those whose salaries are over £2,000 a year, for 
example ? Is it right to deny it to doctors and dentists 


* because they are not organised in trade unions in the legal 


sense ? Is it equitable that, as Sir Charles Geddes pointed 
out at the Trades Union Congress two years ago, an arbitra- 
tion court’s 


summing up is done in private. It tells no one why its 

decisions were reached . . . and there is no appeal. 
All such questions will have to be considered. But on the 
face of it there seems good reason to retain only the Indus- 
trial Court, which should be multiplied to deal with the 
greater volume of work, and should publish the reasons for 
its decisions. The compulsory submission of a dispute to 
impartial scrutiny would still be possible through § the 
Minister’s power to order a court of inquiry. 


PARLIAMENT 


Session in Retrospect 


INISTERS have gone on holiday happy at least on one 
basic point: they have steered Parliament safely 
through an unusually difficult session. Despite the unpre- 
cedented storms over Suez, which not only raised tempers 
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but took up a lot of Parliamentary time, the session is now 
virtually over—and two weeks ahead of schedule. The 
Whitsun holiday was extended by-an extra week, and the 
autumn “ postscript,” before the new session begins, will 
last only one week instead of the normal two. This is a 
sizeable achievement by the two Ministers chiefly respon- 
sible for carrying out the Government’s business—Mr 
Butler, the Leader of the House, and Mr Heath, the Chief 
Whip. 

But before Ministers give themselves too many laurels 
certain reservations must be made. As the present ministers 
showed themselves when out of office during 1950-51, an 
Opposition bent on being really obstructive can disrupt any 
Government’s programme. The men now running the 
Opposition—Mr Gaitskell and his Chief Whip, Mr Bowden 
—prefer to concentrate their fire on a few big battles over 
real issues, but there is no doubt that if they chose to be 
dogmatically obstructive, they could upset the Govern- 
ment’s tidy plans. Smooth ordering of Parliamentary busi- 
ness requires common sense on both sides. 

The despatch with which the Government has cleared its 
business this year also owes a good deal to the fact that 
much of the business was fairly small beer. Fifty-three 
Government Bills were piloted on to the statute book, but 
most were minor measures. The two biggest measures were 
the Shops and the Rent Bills. The first was dropped ; the 
second had to be guillotined through. And can any Govern- 
ment take much credit from a session which cost it a Prime 
Minister and chipped ten off its formal Parliamentary 
majority—one lost in a by-election and nine from resigna- 
tions of the Whip ? 


FAR EAST 


Communist China Woos Japan 


“NOLLOWING the return of the Japanese Prime Minister 
EF after his talks in Washington, Communist China has 
redoubled its efforts to influence Japanese public opinion in 
favour of granting diplomatic recognition to the Peking 
government and against the American-Japanese Security Pact. 
The political warfare against the Kishi government is being 
carried on by a campaign of hospitality to unofficial Japanese 
delegations visiting China on a scale of prodigality which 
seems to have broken all previous records in this kind of 
“incentive.” The visitors are not only entertained with 
banquets and meetings in their honour and taken on con- 
ducted tours to see the achievements of the new China, but 
are flattered by being received by the highest political 
personalities. 

A delegation of Japanese ex-servicemen led by the 
formerly prominent Lieut-General Saburo Endo was wel- 
comed by the prime minister, Chou En-lai, and by Marshal 
Peng Teh-huai, who commanded the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers in Korea. A swimming team from Waseda 
University was also received by the Chinese prime minister, 
and a Japanese agrotechnical delegation has been touring 
China to the number of fifty persons. Meanwhile in Japan 
ar Asian Solidarity Committee has been set up as a counter- 
part to a similar organisation in China, and the Japan-China 
Cultural Exchange Association is arranging for Japanese 
participation in an Asian film festival to be held in China 
shortly. 

All these contacts are exploited for the purposes of a well- 
directed anti-American propaganda, which exploits three 
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substantial Japanese grievances against the United States: 
the continued American occupation of Okinawa ; the restric- 
tions on Japanese exports to China ; and the fear that Japan 
may be dragged into a war in which Japanese interests are 
not involved. The Kishi government can at present com- 
mand a parliamentary majority for the foreign policy it is 
pursuing, but it would be unwise to ignore the strength of 
neutralist sentiment now being manifested in Japan. 


EUROPEAN CURRENCIES 


The Strain Grows 


EST GERMANY’S monster surplus in the European 

Payments Union last month has once more provoked 
discussion of the exchange rate for the mark. The surplus, 
of $180.3 million, was far above the previous record of 
$138.6 million reached last May. Speculative movements 
of capital are hastening the growth of Germany’s hoard of 
gold and dollars, which now totals almost $4,000 million. 
Total reserves of foreign exchange have grown more slowly 
this year than last ; still, they have more than doubled in 
two years, and now exceed $5,000 million. 

The Germans themselves are acutely aware that the 
pattern of European trade will be blown apart if the 
accumulation goes on much longer—though German farmers 
and other interests still find it hard to accept the trading 
sacrifices that are needed to slow it down. “The 
appearance of the European nations at the German counter 
each month handing in, like good boys, their gold and dollar 
payments ” cannot continue indefinitely, Professor Erhard 
has remarked. The cut of a quarter in industrial tariffs 
which came into force this week is an earnest of his good 
intentions. But the Germans are still not prepared to 
revalue the mark by itself. They would like to see a general 
revision of exchange rates in Europe and possibly the world; 
even then, they are reluctant to raise the value of the mark 
in terms of the dollar. 

An all-round reshuffle of European rates in the autumn 
is certainly desirable ; the meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund in September might be the place for it. 
The French, as well as the Germans, now recognise the 
need, and once the West German elections are over, it may 
be easier for the Germans to give ground. The danger 
seems to be that the franc will be unable to hold out until 
the autumn and will be forced into a unilateral devaluation. 
It would be an unfortunate turn of events. If the franc 
were devalued in isolation, the pressure on Germany to 
move as well would ease for a while, despite the fact that 
an upward revaluation of the mark seems no less essential 
to a lasting balance in European trade. But France’s ex- 
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Individual Justice and Public Policy 


ee its general recommendations, 
which were considered in a leading 
article on July 27, the Franks report on 
administrative tribunals has some impor- 
tant things to say about particular pro- 
cedures and services—of which a number 
raise wider questions of policy that 
have not yet been discussed anything 
like enough. Some of the more signifi- 
cant of these suggestions and possibili- 
ties are briefly discussed below. 


Planning inquiries and compulsory 
acquisition of land.—The most impor- 
tant public inquiries are those concerned 
with the approval of local development 
plans and with compulsory purchase 
orders. These inquiries are clearly more 
“administrative” and less “ judicial” 
than the proceedings of tribunals. The 
Franks report accepts that in these 
administrative matters the Minister 
must have the final say, but justice for 
the individual plainly requires that at 
the least his views and objections are 
taken fully and impartially into account, 
and that the reasons for the final 
decision are clearly explained to him. 
This is the great defect of present pro- 
cedures. Far too often there appears to 
be a maddening and unexplained diver- 
gence between the facts disclosed at 
some inquiry and the Minister’s eventual 
decision, and to fill this gap by vague 
references to “considerations of public 
policy ” is insultingly high-handed and, 
in 99 cases out of 100, completely 
unjustified, 


* 


7 Franks report has two main pro- 
posals for curing this evil. First, it 
the 
conduct these inquiries under the control 


would place inspectors who 
of a “neutral” Minister (the Lord 
Chancellor), and secondly it. would 
require publication in full, both of the 
inspectors’ report and of the Minister’s 
reasons for his decision. These are bold 
and salutary suggestions, which would 
certainly satisfy the need for full publi- 
city and keep Ministers very much on 
their toes in justifying their decisions. 
The only doubt must be whether it is 
wise to force the inspector to disclose 
not only his findings on the fact but also 
his recommendations to the Minister. 
Given civil service procedures, the result 
might possibly be to make some inspec- 
tors too timid and circumambulant in 
their recommendations —for, though 
nominally independent of Ministers, 
they would need (as the report recog- 
nises) to keep in close contact with the 
departments. 

More than this is needed, however, to 
make planning decisions rational and 
acceptable. One vital requirement is to 


reduce the scope for arbitrary, last- 
minute interventions by central depart- 
ments. Many local plans, for example, 
have been drastically “modified” for 
reasons which were never mentioned at 


' the local inquiry, thus vitiating previous 


efforts of the local authority to make its 
plan generally acceptable. The Ministry 
of Agriculture has been a particular 
offender, and the Franks Committee is 
entirely right to urge that all departments 
concerned should be ready to give evi- 
dence at the inquiry itself. But it is 
equally important that the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government (who is 
ultimately responsible) should make his 
general views clear in advance instead 
of chipping in with a policy of his own 
(even if it is a good one) at the last 
moment. 


* 


aces improvements are most desir- 

able. But, as the Franks report in 
principle recognises, they do not deal 
with the fact that three-quarters of the 
objections to public plans and proposals 
have basically nothing to do with their 
intrinsic merits, but are simply various 
ways of expressing resentment at the 
compensation offered for compulsory 
acquisition. This resentment is often 
sufficiently strong to stop a_ public 
scheme or to divert it to a less suitable 
site. It follows that local authorities as 
well as aggrieved individuals have every 
reason to desire a better system of com- 
pensation than the present one. 


Agricultural tribunals—The Franks 
report has some harsh things to say about 
the activities of county agricultural 
executive committees, who in their treat- 
ment of inefficient farmers act as 
“detective, prosecutor, and judge” all 
rolled into one. This is not, it must be 
added, the fault of the hard-working 
farmers on the committees themselves, 
but of the 1947 Agriculture Act which 
set aside individual liberty in pursuit of 
what has turned out to be a fruitless bid 
for greater efficiency via coercion. It is 
suggested that in future farmers should 
be put “under supervision” or dispos- 
,sessed only if the county committee can 
prove its case to the satisfaction of an 
independent tribunal. In practice the 
number of farmers likely to be arraigned 
and “disciplined” under these new 
arrangements would be so few as to 
make the whole policy rather pointless. 
This is a further reason for scrapping 
agricultural sanctions altogether. 


National Health Tribunals. — The 
Franks report proposes to except these 
tribunals from any of its general recom- 


mendations. This is because it views 
their function as being mainly one not of 
redressing the grievances of patients 
(who have other remedies in the courts), 
but of disciplining inefficient practi- 
tioners. Such disciplining is a delicate 
matter, and it might be a mistake to 
tamper with present procedures which 
have the support of the medical profes- 
sion’ and appear to work reasonably well. 
However, it is suggested that the prac- 
titioners’ one-sided right of a final 
appeal from the decision of the NHS 
Tribunal to the Minister should be dis- 
continued. This may arouse objections 
from the medical profession. 


Rent Tribunals.—It is no surprise to 
find that the Franks - Committee 
“received more criticism of these 
tribunals than of any others.” The pro- 
cedures of these tribunals have often 
been slipshod, and some of their 
decisions have savoured of the eastern 
form of “people’s justice.” It is sug- 
gested that all chairmen of these 
tribunals should be legally qualified 
(about half are at present) and that there 
should be a right of appeal to a higher 
tribunal, consisting of a county court 
judge or sheriff, sitting with a qualified 
valuer as assessor (there is no appeal at 
present). It is alarming to find that the 
new Rent Act may still leave these tri- 
bunals with some 6,000 cases a year, and 
their shortcomings strongly augment the 
cause for pushing ahead with rent 
decontrol. 


An English Conseil d’Etat? Finally 
the Franks Committee turned down 
various suggestions for converting the 
English pattern of administrative justice 
into a much more specific and coherent 
system. It may well be that this is the 
right decision. Administrative tribunals 
and inquiries in this country have grown 
up piecemeal, and though the total 
structure is extremely ramshackle, this 
approach has enabled each particular 
requirement to be dealt with in its own 
appropriate way while avoiding the kind 
of conflict with the ordinary courts of 
law which a supreme administrative 
tribunal (like the French Conseil d’Etat) 
might produce. Nevertheless this cer- 
tainly ought not to be the end of think- 
ing on the matter. The Conseil d’Etat 
works well in protecting individuals 
against many errors of administrative 
justice which in this country would not 
even come to light before a tribunal or 
public inquiry. There may still be scope 
within the unified English system for 
some body which stands ready to help 
protect the individual against all the 
little Crichel Downs which occur con- 
tinuously. 
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change reserves should permit it to hold out until, say, 


October or November, unless a political crisis forces the 
hand of the Bank of France. 


AGRICULTURE 


More for the Workers 


HE 9s. increase in farm wages, proposed by the Agricul- 
T tural Wages Board last week, is bound to raise some 
awkward questions. Is this (as some will fear) a new twist 
for wage inflation, or is it (as the working representatives 
claim) a case of agriculture belatedly maintaining its humble 
position near the bottom of the wages ladder? On the 
whole the latter is much the fairer interpretation. The gap 
between agricultural and industrial earnings, which nar- 
rowed under wartime and postwar pressures, has been 
growing wider again since about 1950, despite the last two 
farm wage awards. This time the Wages Board, by pro- 
posing a larger increase and raising the minimum wage to 
£7 10s., seems bent on doing the job effectively. 

In principle, this is a perfectly reasonable and proper 
approach. The right goal for British agriculture always 
has been to make its labour force smaller, more productive, 
and better paid. In recent years there has been a marked 
increase in agricultural productivity, coupled with a 
renewed exodus from the land. These trends justify the 
present wage increase and suggest that it ought to have (as 
previous awards have had) a beneficial effect on the proper 
use of labour and on farming efficiency. The only criticism 
must be that once again the Board has failed to devise an 
effective system of differentials for encouraging the abler 
workers to stay on the land. 

However, its general justification cannot alter the fact 
that the award will create serious difficulties for many 
farmers and in particular for the small dairy farmer. In 
previous years an award of this size would have automati- 
cally led to a special price review which would have 
recouped farmers’ extra costs promptly and in full. The 
Government must be grateful (and the farmers: rueful) that 
this procedure no longer applies and that no price adjust- 
ment can be discussed before next February, whereas the 
wage award (if confirmed) takes effect in October. Mean- 
while many small farmers will be wondering whether to 
sack a man and cut production or whether to try the 
opposite course of meeting higher costs by farming more 
intensively. To follow the latter course. effectively will 
sometimes require the amalgamation of small units and the 
introduction of new methods. The Government could do 
much to assist this desirable process through an effective 


application of its improvement grants and other direct 
subsidies. 


SOVIET UNION 


Progress Report 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S political power is bound up with 

the success of his economic policies. This adds to 

the importance of the progress report on Russian industry 
and agriculture during the first half of the year now pub- 
lished in Moscow. According to these official figures, last 
year’s slowing down of industrial growth proved only 
emporary. Gross industrial output in the first six months 
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of 1957 was apparently ten per cent higher than in the 
corresponding period of last year, both heavy and light 
industry exceeding their planned targets. 


SOVIET OUTPUT 


Jan.-June 1957 1960 

1957 act. plan plan 
Coal (mn. tons) ........ esegesece 226 446 593 
Electric power (’000 mn. kWh).... 102 211 320 
Crude steel (mn. tons) ........... 25 51-5 68 -3 
Crude oil (mn. tons)........... 46-2 97 135 


These achievements cannot be put down to the mana- 
gerial reform ; the organisation of the Soviet economy is 
still in transition. Formally, the 105 regional economic 
councils have taken over, but not all of them have found 
it equally easy to put theory into practice. In the big 
centres, such as Moscow or Leningrad, it was not difficult 
to transfer experts from ministries to these sovnarkhozy. 
The dispersal of technicians to more remote centres, how- 
ever, has met with more obstruction, and complaints can 
be heard from the provinces that they are still neglected. 
One of Mr Khrushchev’s objects in the government crisis 
in June was to break down the resistance of the central 


The Economist 
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TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 


BY AN OLD BOY. (Macmillan and Co.) 


Tus is a thoroughly pleasant and unaffectedly good 

book. Full of schoolboy adventures and schoolboy 

wit, it will be delightful reading to the rising genera- 
tion. At the same time, being written from the stand-point 
of the grown man, there is an under-current that betrays 
a perception of the philosophy of school-life, and gives a 
deeper and livelier interest to the various pranks and 
misdemeanours of Master Brown. And,—what is remark- 
able,—the philosophy does not spoil the fun, nor the fun 
the philosophy. Tom Brown,—the average English boy, 
with good instincts but not very acute perceptions, a hard 
fist, a heart ‘‘in the right place,’’ and a knack of always 
fighting on the weak side,—has perhaps never before been 
raised to the dignity of a hero of fiction. . . . Tom leaves 
Rugby a greater adept at cricket than at Greek particles, 
but a thorough man, and one likely to do more good in his 
generation than a double-first. None can close this 
book without a great respect for schoolboy morality and 
a belief in its powers of expansion into the highest good. 
The main point in education is to get a basis to work upon; 
one strong and immutable belief which will serve as a 
lever to the naturally torpid moral sense. This a schoolboy 
hag in his instinctive respect for personal courage, and 
no training is so well calculated to develop this feeling 
as that of a public school. A boy who, like Tom, will prefer 
to be half roasted rather than yield to a bully, and then 
abstain from “ peaching,’’ as in honour bound, is in a fair 
way to become a useful and estimable member of society. 
Accordingly, when Tom gets a glimmering of something 
higher than the standard of his clique, he holds on to the 
new faith and practises it,—not because he has any great 
wish to be virtuous, but because it would be cowardly to 
shirk the consequences of his convictions, and there is @ 
certain danger and unpopularity to be incurred in carrying 
them out. This is a healthy basis, because it is the natural 
feeling of the natural man, and, therefore, not likely to 
undergo any change. Higher motives may subsequently 
come into play,—the conflict with the world may change 
into a conflict with self. But this is the best motive for 
a boy to start in life with, and it is to be hoped that it may 
never be checked by any educational scheme, but may 
continue to be the mainspring of the English character. 
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bureaucracy to his scheme. The measure of his success, 
however, will be translated into hard economic figures only 
later. 

Reports from the agricultural front, too, are so far encour- 
aging for Mr Khrushchev. The milk and meat outputs in 
collective farms are claimed to have risen by 26 and 30 per 
cent in the first half of this year. On the other hand, the 
harvest of the virgin lands is less than a year ago, although 
a bigger area has been brought in ; because of this exten- 
sion the area of the state (as distinct from the collective) 
farms has grown. State farms now cover about a quarter 
of the land under cultivation, compared with only a tenth 
in 1953. Mr Khrushchev’s economic tests are still ahead. 
He starts in a fairly strong position, but must get quick 
results to survive at the top. 


Mr Khrushchev’s Pledges 


DECREE issued last week promises the Russians that 

their housing problems will be solved within the next 
twelve years ; at the same time, it raises the building target 
in the current five-year plan (1956-60) from 289 to 328 
million square metres of floor space. The housing pro- 
gramme to be carried out by the state is increased only 
moderately—from 205 to 215 million square metres—but 
the share allowed to private building is to be increased 
more rapidly and should account for more than a third of 
the total. 

The newly planned rate of urban house building is more 
than twice as fast as that for the previous five-year period. 
Yet, even if the plan is fulfilled, the housing problem will be 
very far from solved. Official statistics indicate that the 
average Russian town-dweller now has some 70 square feet 
of floor space at his disposal and should have about 90 
square feet by 1960, making only a small allowance for 
depreciation of stock. Mr Khrushchev, who is not niggardly 
with pledges, has promised the Russians 160 million tons 
of grain a year by 1960, and, soon after that, as much butter, 
meat and milk as the Americans have. Now he promises 
them decent housing conditions before the end of the 
nineteen-sixties and this is likely to prove the most ambitious 
pledge of all. To keep it, the Soviet Union would have to 
decide on an important shift of resources from factory to 
house building. There is no sign of it as yet, though topics 
connected with housing must have figured prominently in 
the economic discussions that preceded the dramatic per- 
sonal changes of June. The victorious Mr Khrushchev now 
tells the Russians that he will remove their greatest social 
grievance. But Russians cannot be housed in castles in 
Spain. Mr Khrushchev has staked his reputation on yet 
another risky gamble. 


PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Alaska to Argentina 


OME thousand engineers and government officials from 

the United States and the Latin American republics 
have been meeting this week in Panama City to discuss the 
possibility of completing the Pan-American Highway from 
north to south of the western hemisphere. Adventurous 
motorists can already get most of the way. There are still 
three gaps in the road as it crosses Central America: a 
thirty-mile break between Mexico and Guatemala ; a break 
of 200 miles south of San José in Costa Rica ; and nearly 
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500 miles of roadless country between Chepo in Panama 
and Medellin in Colombia. The two smaller gaps in the 
road are being filled in, and the new sectors should be 
completed in about eighteen months. But no construction 
has yet started on the formidable stretch of jungle and 
mountain through Panama and Colombia. 

Panamanian engineers who have made a survey estimate 
that the road could be built in § years for $100 million. 
The South American states each paid for their own section 
of the road, but the Central American republics have had 
generous help from Washington. Two years ago the United 
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States government agreed not only to pay two-thirds of the 
cost of completing the road from the Mexican border to the 
Panama Canal, but also to lend several of the more im- 
poverished republics the remaining third. But Congress 
May now jib at the expense of carrying the highway on 
beyond the canal zone. Panamanians speak hopefully of a 
co-operative arrangement, but the Republic has not got the 
money either to contribute much to the construction, or to 
maintain the road afterwards. 

The real usefulness of the highway does not, in fact, 
consist in its existence as a complete highway (even if it 
were complete) for the 20,000 miles from Alaska to 
Argentina, but in the fact that it has broken the economic 
isolation of many Latin American states which previously 
had no surface communication with one another. Trade 
between the states has been given a boost, and various 
common market schemes now seem feasible. It would be 
tidier, and helpful to Panama, if the highway were com- 
pleted, but the conference may decide that there are more 
pressing needs for roads elsewhere. 
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LETTERS 








Wage Restraint 


S1r—M. Ionides, in your issue of August 
3rd, has raised a major problem. 
Leaders of industry and labour should 
not, he says, be expected to “ exercise 


voluntary restraint” in the public 
interest: they are, by function, 
stewards of special interests, their 


obligation is to their own organisa- 
tion, and their duty “to face the 
community in the name of their mem- 
bers,” not “their members in the name 
of the community.” He is aware of the 
trouble that arises when a leader “ goes 
over” to the public interest. 


Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of modern democracy is our great free- 
dom to build up associations and 
organisations for special purposes. It is 
an immensely valuable freedom. If 
however the leaders of such bodies are 
to draw their inspiration solely from the 
“reason of state ” of their special body, 
if they use its power for bargaining and 
legislation regardless of the general good, 
how is the latter to be secured? It is 
over-optimistic to assume that the body 
politic as a whole will be well served by 
the untrammelled clash of ‘special 
interests within it: such a supposition 
would differ toto coelo from the funda- 
mental liberal assumption that the pub- 
lic interest is well served by the clash of 
opinions about the public interest. The 
clash of self-centred special interests, on 
the other hand, produces no order: 
inflation is one of its minor and least 
mischievous manifestations. 


Of course no one denies that a public 
authority is im any case necessary to 
discipline special interests. But our 
pleasantly mild political institutions 
must prove unequal to the task if at the 
same time special organisations wax 
very strong and have leaders who feel 
entitled to disregard the general interest. 
If they took the advice of M. Ionides, 
that would call for an authoritarian 
government. The organized special 
interests are “les grands seigneurs” of 
modern society: they would have to be 
cowed by a strong-armed overlord if 
they did not feel patriotically respon- 
sible for the general welfare. This 
“voluntary restraint ” which M. Ionides 
criticizes is then very laudable, since it 
is the condition of maintaining our free- 
dom of association. 


M. Ionides thinks that when leaders 
of special interests act with an eye to 
the public interest, they would “ be used 
as administrative extensions of the 
machinery of government.” This would 
seem to imply that concern for the pub- 
lic good is the business of officials only, 
surely a very deplorable state of affairs, 
and one to which we have not come by 
a long way.—Yours faithfully, 

BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL 
Anserville, Oise, France 


Colour Disharmony 


Sir—In your issue of June 29, 1957, it 
is stated with reference to Tanganyika 
that “. . . non-Africans already hold 
nearly a fifth of the cultivated area, 
which in relation to their numbers is 
large.” 


It is not quite clear what definition of 
the word “ cultivated ” the writer had in 
mind, but if it includes arable, fallows, 
cultivated trees and bushes, meadows 
and pastures, the proportion only 
slightly exceeds one twentieth. Even so, 
this figure is misleading, as a truer 
picture would be given by making 
allowance for productive but unculti- 
vated land. If such allowance is made, 
then reference to the Tanganyika 
Annual Report for 1955 (Colonial No. 
324)—and the 1956 figures are only 
very slightly different—shows that of the 
total cultivated land together with pro- 
ductive but uncultivated land non- 
Africans hold only just over 2} per cent. 


In 1955 the non-African produced 
from about 1 per cent of the total area 
of the territory agricultural and mineral 
exports valued at over £18,500,000, 
whereas African-produced exports for 
the same period were of the order of 
£17 million.—Yours faithfully, 

K. B. A. DosBson 
Director of Public Relations 
Dar-es-Salaam 


British Insurance 


Smr—Your survey of July 13th includes 
an article on Family Income Insurance 
with a table showing the benefits secured 
by an annual premium commencing at 
£25 paid by a life aged 30 next birthday 
assurable at tabular rates. This annual 
premium was in the majority of cases 
reducible at the end of 20 years, and 
exceptions to this rule were indicated 
in a series of footnotes. 


The North British and Mercantile is 
one of the exceptions but owing to our 
oversight it was not given a footnote. 
The benefits quoted in respect of this 
company were based on the assumption 
that the reduction in premium amount- 
ing to £7 15s. 10d. would, in fact, take 
place at the end of ro years, and not 
20 years.—Yours faithfully, 

R. F. S. Hooker 

Actuary, North British and Mercantile 
London, E.C.3 Insurance Company 


The LSE 


Sm—I shall be grateful if you will allow 
me the use of your columns to draw 
attention to the formation of an Asso- 
ciation of Friends of the London School 
of Economics. 


Four-fifths of the School’s income 
comes from Government grants which, 
generous as they are, do not suffice for 
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all that the School would like to do. 
Moreover, the maintenance and, if pos- 
sible, the increase of the fifth that comes 
from other sources is highly desirable as 
a matter of principle. Often, when 
priorities:are being determined for the 
use of the School’s income, amenities 
which would make a great difference to 
its daily life are inevitably thrust aside 
by the pressure of competing claims. 
The new Association desires to make 
the provision of such amenities one of 
its principal purposes. 

The initial meeting of the new Asso- 
ciation was held on July 11, 1957. In- 
Vitations to it were sent to many former 
members of the School whose addresses 
are known. Any who did not receive 
an invitation and would like to have 
further information about the Associa- 
tion are asked to write to the Secretary, 
Friends of the London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street, London, 
W.C.2.—Yours faithfully, PIERCY 


Chairman 


Cannibals 


S1ir—This extract from “ Mouse with a 
Leer” (p. 191 of The Economist of 
July 2oth) must have been well received 
by all who value the mixed metaphor. 

“The ministers concerned .. . will 
have their hands full trying to digest 
the children of the first socialist revolu- 
tion.”—Yours faithfully, 
Northwood 


JOHN LAWFORD 








Business Cycles 
and Economic Policy 


By ERIK LUNDBERG 
An incisive 
problems within the 
of Swedish experience. 


Translated by J. POTTER 32s. 


survey of present 


framework 









Economics of 
Real Property 


By RALPH TURVEY 


An analysis of property values 
and patterns of use. The first 
book for a long time which 


applies modern economic theory 


to land economics. 16s. 











The Organization 
of British Central 
Government, 1914-56 


Edited by D. N. CHESTER. “. . an 
admirable historical study and 
a mine of information about 
the movements of work between 
Departments in the past 40 years.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 32s. 






GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 


BOOKS 


How Britain Quit 


The Transfer of Power in India 
By V. P. Menon. 


Longmans. 543 pages. §0s. 
EW books concerned with the recent 
past have appeared at so appro- 
priate a moment as this. Next week, 
India and Pakistan will be observing 
the tenth anniversary of their inde- 
pendence. “Destiny,” Mr Menon 
observes, “seems to have linked the 
course of Indo-British relations with the 
month of August.” In that month the 
East India Company was granted, in 
1765, the revenues of Bengal and a free 
hand in eastern India; the Act of 1858 
was passed by which the Crown replaced 
the Company ; Montagu, in 1917, de- 
clared the goal of British policy in India 
to be responsible government ; and, just 
a decade ago, the British handed over 
power. In Mr Menon’s words, 

The manner both of their coming and 
of their going was unique. They came to 
trade, but stayed to rule. They left of 
their own will; there was no war, there 
was no treaty—an act with no parallel in 
history. 

As time passes, the theme of Britain’s 
withdrawal will surely be treated in ever 
more varied ways. It has already 
served as the subject of . personal 
reminiscence, novelettish melodrama, 
platform rodomontade and partisan 
tract. Conflicting legends have begun 
to entwine what was always in any case 
a tangled truth. Eventually, 1947, like 
1857, may suffer such an accretion of 
myth that the actual events that led up 
to the mighty moment will be lost to 
the ordinary man’s sight. A book like 
Mr Menon’s is therefore of the greatest 
value. He has chosen to hold firmly to 
the level of the factual record. After a 
brief but masterly sketch of Indian 
political evolution from 1858 to 1939, 
he takes up his main narrative with the 
outbreak of the second world war, and 
works patiently through the weary 
course of subsequent debate and nego- 
tiation between the British, the Con- 
gress party, the Muslim League, and the 
leaders of minority and _ provincial 
interests. (The Princes play little part 
in this narrative, but Mr Menon has 
already devoted to their affairs another 
book, “The Story of the Integration 
of the Indian States.”’) 


To read these pages is to be forcefully 
reminded how tangled a skein confronted 
the official and political figures of whom 
many, Indian as well as British, were 
simultaneously grappling with the 
urgencies of war and, later, of postwar 
problems. Who can, today, visualise the 
fact that when Lord Mountbatten came 
to India in March, 1947, to shape and 


establish two vast sovereign states in five 
months, his first task was to resolve a 
dispute between Mr Nehru and Liagqat 
Ali Khan over the taxation of business 
profits? Provincial loyalties further 
confused the picture. Particularly in 
Bengal and the Punjab, local leaders 
appalled at the prospect of partition con- 
tended against Congress and Muslim 
League alike. There were, certainly, 
opportunists and trimmers in prominent 
places ; but there were also honourable 
men whose apparent shifts of position 
merely reflected an eventual and some- 
times agonised recognition that their 
particular battles had been lost. 

Mr Menon’s service as Constitutional 
Adviser to the last three Viceroys quali- 
fied him to write as fully informed a 
record of these tortuous dealings as 
could be wished for. His natural bent 
has made it a painstakingly fair record. 
While he makes no secret of his own 
grief at the necessity of partition, he does 
full justice to the arguments advanced at 
each stage by Jinnah and other Muslim 
League leaders. He is capable of writ- 
ing tartly, even about Viceroys, but it 
is with sorrow, not rancour, that he 
speaks of Jinnah on the rare occasions 
when he lets his personal views intrude. 
At the end of the book he permits him- 
self a few thrusts at Pakistani policies 
since 1947, but he has not allowed later 
events to distort his approach to the 
main narrative. One of his most force- 
ful judgments, indeed, is passed on Con- 
gress’s unwillingness to co-operate in the 
war—a decision, taken against Gandhi’s 
will, from which Mr Menon traces many 
of the setbacks of the next few years. 

One fault may be found. The scrupu- 
lous objectivity of this account brings 
with it a tendency to play down the 
highly charged atmosphere in which so 
many of the events recorded took place. 
The author’s first concern is to deal fully 
and fairly with the terms offered and 
intentions expressed by British Ministers 
and Viceroys, Indian parties and leading 
figures; the conference room is thus 
depicted as the main battleground, and 
the reader will learn little about the 
way the political temperature rose and 
fell in the real world outside (until late 
in the book, when Mr Menon draws a 
vivid picture of a Delhi beset first by 
rumour and then by bloodshed and arson 
in the first days of independence). The 
anxious days in 1942 are but briefly 
mentioned, the activities and influence 
of Subhas Chandra Bose almost ignored. 
On the British side, the interplay of con- 
flicting ideas receives little treatment, 
although there is an occasional illumina- 
ting flash, such as the charge levelled at 
the Labour government by Mr Churchill 
of handing India over to “men of straw, 
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of whom in a few years no trace will 
remain.” 

Perhaps it is too early yet for anybody 
to paint the passions of those years of 
stress in their full colours without him- 
self getting splashed by the colours. 
Meanwhile, one is deeply grateful for a 
book such as Mr Menon has written. Its 
monochrome restraint adds authority to 
it. It is supplemented by the texts of 
most of the more important statements 
and documents of the period, and by a 
number of photographs, of which the 
most poignant shows Mr Nehru and 
Liagat Ali Khan side by side among the 
ministers in the 1946 interim govern- 
ment, a symbol of the undivided sove- 
reign India which, it was by then already 
clear, wis not to be. 


Criticism for Pleasure 
The Fine Art of Reading 


By David Cecil. 
Constable. 230 pages. 18s. 


7.7 are as many styles of criticism 
as there are critics; yet a dividing 
line can be fairly clearly drawn between 
those writers in whom criticism aspires 
—to adapt Pater’s phrase—to the condi- 
tion of scientific research, and those in 
whom it aspires to the condition of the 
very best table-talk. Lord David Cecil 
belongs, of course, to the second and 
older school ; that of Dr Johnson, that 
of Hazlitt, that of Virginia Woolf. His 
aim is to communicate and share a 
catholic range of delights; when he 
analyses construction or style, he does 
so not for analysis sake, but in order 
to impart the particular delight of nice 
discrimination ; if the ideal critic is, as 
has been said, “ like God—easy to please 
but impossible to satisfy,” it is the first 
of these attributes that he prefers to 
emphasise. 

This position is defended in the title 
essay ; a plea for a “ supple and flexible ” 
taste, capable of entering into that 
“variety of experience ” to impart which 
is “the special precious power of litera- 
ture.” It is exemplified in all ten of 
the remaining essays, whose matter 
ranges from such often-handled topics 
as “Shakespearean Comedy” and “The 
Forms of English Fiction” to rarities 
like the tragedies of John Ford and the 
letters of Lady Granville. The fact 
that any fellow-admirers of Jane Austen, 
of Joseph Conrad, or of Walter de la 
Mare must feel a passionate wish to 
corner Lord David at some leisure 
moment and ask him to justify, expand, 
or reconsider some particular shading 
of judgment, casts in itself a light on 
his methods ; so little pontifical in spite 
of its authority, so little formal in spite 
of its shapeliness, each essay is a per- 
sonal statement inviting a personal 
reaction. 

This kind of criticism, catholic and in 
the best sense amateur, is unfashionable 
today. It is more modish to be highly 
professional and highly intolerant; to 
select, as a criterion of literary worth, 
one quality, or attitude to life, or 
technique, or motive, and, while devot- 
ing the most powerful resources of 
scholarship, intellect and perception to 
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elucidating the success of those writers 
who meet the chosen criterion, to 
demote or damn the rest. As an athletic 
or remedial exercise for the Eng. Lit. 
stadium this proceeding has no doubt 
very real merits; and in so far as, 
spreading beyond the academic walls, 
it enforces intelligent reappraisals, shows 
up empty idées regues, and generally 
sets the cat among the pigeons (at least 
one cat should probably be let loose in 
every generation) it has a wider salutary 
effect. Indeed, one may well feel that 
Lord David, dismissing it, in his title 
essay, with some lack of his usual 
certainty, does it less than justice. Were 
its triumph to become complete, how- 
ever, the prospects would be poor indeed 
for that mutual understanding between 
professional and amateur writers and: 
readers, that community of literate and 
civilised men, whose maintenance is not 
the least important aim of criticism. 
“The Fine Art of Reading” serves that 
aim ; though delight is its main theme, 
its ultimate effect is to serve as a mani- 
festo of human completeness. 


Trading Rivals 


Profit and Power: A Study of 
England and the Dutch Wars 


By Charles Wilson. 
Longmans. 175 pages. 25S. 
« HAT matters this or that reason ? 

W What we want is more of the 
trade the Dutch now have.” Monk’s 
blunt words on the eve of the second 
Anglo-Dutch War of 1667 summed up 
English resentment of Dutch economic 
superiority which had been mounting 
since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. But in this study of Anglo- 
Dutch conflict between the beginning of 
the seventeenth century and the close of 
the second Dutch war, Mr Wilson is 
concerned with the reasons brusquely 
dismissed by Monk. Mr Wilson has 
already written an authoritative study of 
Anglo-Dutch trade in the eighteenth 
century, and this short but lively and 
provocative survey has the great merit 
of placing the economic conflicts firmly 
in their political, strategic and ideo- 
logical setting. 

During this period the Dutch domin- 
ated world commerce by their supremacy 
in the carrying trade, their superior 
credit organisation and their lead in 
industrial technology. To the English 
they appeared as dangerous but vulner- 
able rivals. The Dutch fisheries seemed 
a gold mine sunk in English territory. 
The difficulties of the English cloth 
exporters were blamed on Dutch com- 
petition. In the colonial field the Dutch 
had a long start; and the Dutch ships 
entering the Baltic, the vital area for 
cheap timber imports, outnumbered the 
English by thirteen to one. Mr Wilson 
represents the Dutch as aiming at profit 
in a world of power, as dominated by “a 
conception of business welfare working 
upwards from the merchant community 
towards a government with minimum 
powers,” and as gambling on the possi- 
bility of maintaining peace or at worst 
neutrality. Mr Wilson contrasts with 
this the greater stability and potential 
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strength of England, aiming at the dual 
objectives of profit and power and 
endowing the state with positive and 
aggressive functions. In the first half of 
the century the English government 
sought to solve the balance of payments 
problem through ineffectual currency 
controls and disastrous attempts to 
organise the cloth trade and develop the 
fisheries. Later, emphasis shifted to the 
control of shipping and imports. The 
Navigation Acts struck at Dutch 
imports, gave a preference to English 
shipping and protected raw materials 
vital to home industry. In the depres- 
sions of the fifties and sixties, Mr Wilson 
argues, this reliance on state action 
culminated in the attempt to eliminate 
or.cripple the trading rival by war. 

The realism of Mr Wilson’s approach 
and the clarity of his exposition make 
the reader regret that he has discussed 
so large a subject in so short a 
space. He has a particularly interesting 
sketch of the Restoration diplomats and 
administrators, notably the odious but 
immensely capable Sir George Downing, 
to whom he would give the title of 
father of mercantilist practice in Eng- 
land. But the sharpness of his contrast 
between English and Dutch policies 
seems artificially simplified. It had not 
been as peaceful traders that the Dutch 
had wrested so much colonial territory 
from the Spaniards and the Portuguese ; 
and the resources and tactics of de 
Ruyter and Tromp do not suggest a 
people “essentially pacific.” Mr Wilson 
also underrates the importance of tech- 
nological improvements in England. 
Sir George Downing put his finger on 
the matter when he wrote from Holland 
that “if England were once brought to 
a Navigation as cheape as this country, 
good night, Amsterdam.” No doubt 
Defoe exaggerated when he said of 
English economic leadership a little later 
that “War has not done it ; no, nor so 
much as helped or assisted to it”; but 
the case is stronger than Mr Wilson 
allows. 

There is one odd slip in his book. 
The Cottington treaty with Spain was 
concluded in 1630, not in 1650 ; and the 
letter cited on the same page is of 1652, 
not 1651. 


The Prince of Swindlers 


The Incredible Ivar Kreuger 


By Allen Churchill. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 268 pages. 21s. 


? is a quarter of a century since 
Kreuger shot himself in Paris, and 
today most people under the age of forty 
probably know nothing about him. 
Crippen they know and Smith the 
bride-murderer they know; but not 
Kreuger. If you want to be remembered 
as a criminal, stick to murder. 

Born in 1880, Kreuger was trained as 
an engineer. He took over his father’s 
match factory; started the contracting 
firm of Kreuger and Toller; brought 
about a match combine in Sweden; 
turned Kreuger and Toller into a finance 
house ; floated the International Match 
Corporation in America; got hundreds 
of millions of dollars from the American 
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investment market ; lent them to Eura- 
pean Governments ; cooked his books ; 
falsified his balance sheets; forged 
securities for collateral ; and finally went 
bust and committed suicide. His empire 
lasted altogether for about eight years, 
and until the crack came he was regarded 
by politicians, economists and bankers 
as the potential saviour of Europe. 
Strangest of all, only once or twice in 
his career did he have any difficulty with 
his auditors. 

If it is possible for an industrious 
person to collect and analyse the figures 
of Kreuger’s business from first to last, 
finding out how he managed his affairs 
while he was still behaving as an honest 
man, how much of the investment money 
that he collected from America was 
honourably employed, when he first 
started rigging his accounts and invent- 
ing non-existent assets to strengthen the 
various balance sheets—if that is pos- 
sible, then a book of extreme interest 
could be written on Kreuger’s career. 
Mr Churchill has not really attempted 
to do this, and (so far as knowledge of 
Kreuger’s finance is concerned) the 
reader who has retained even a sketchy 
knowledge of Kreuger’s finance will 
have little additional knowledge when 
he reaches the last page. 

Mr Churchill is primarily interested in 
Kreuger’s character and psychology. He 
has been at great pains to collect facts 
about him—his forebears, his school 
career and the dishonest tricks he played 
in his boyhood, the clamminess of his 
hands, the secret of his charm, his 
superiority complex and his apparent 
lack of vanity. Kreuger was, we are told, 
a “mysterious psychopath,” and a nar- 
cissist whose narcissism went far deeper 
than “ the enjoyment-of-yourself-in-the- 
mirror type of narcissism.” “He had a 
genius mind which enabled him to match 
his inner image with outer performance.” 
He was “a high-echelon criminal with 
strong intuitive powers which sometimes 
seemed to slip over into the mystic.” 
“Invalids appeared to get balm from his 
presence and touch and the role of 
healer was one which most appealed to 
the devourer of men.” “The higher he 
rose the more rarefied grew the atmo- 
sphere.” And so on and so on. We 
could spare it all for a few more facts 
about what he did with the money and 
how much of it went into his own pocket. 

Kreuger apparently was not sexually 
a moral man, and a whole chapter is 
given up to his relations with prostitutes 
and the girls he seduced. It is, to tell 
the truth, a dull and boring narrative, 
not noticeably brightened by Mr 
Churchill’s speculations on whether 
Kreuger actually had syphilis or thought 
he had it. Altogether no one who wants 
to write another book on Kreuger need 
be deterred by the fear that this book 
may have made all others superfluous. 

One irrelevance may perhaps, be for- 
given. In May, 1932, The Economist, 
summing up the Kreuger scandal said: 
“The whole world must share the 
responsibility for accepting a prince of 
swindlers at his own valuation.” The 
whole world . . . It seems a harsh judg- 
ment on the people of Greenland and 
Afghanistan. 
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A Woman of Her Time 


The Life of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning 


By Gardner B. Taplin. 
John Murray. 497 pages. 42s. 


R TAPLIN gives a candid prospectus 
M of his book in his preface: 


The aim of this volume is to present a 
full-length biography of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning based on original sources. 
My first impulse to write the book may 
be traced to a remark by Howard 
Mumford Jones in his course on Victorian 
literature at Harvard that there was no 
complete and authoritative treatment of 
Mrs Browning’s life and works. .. . 


From this the reader may guess, and he 
will be right, that the author is an 
American academician ; that his passion 
is the game of tracing documents and 
cross-references ; that every American 
visitor and correspondent of his subject 
will be reverently recorded ; and that he 
is moved not by admiration for her 
works (which he finds distasteful) but 
by her suitability as a subject for re- 
search. But, within this familiar frame- 
work, one gets much better value than 
one has a right to expect. The book is 
clear as well as thorough; it is well 
written; and it gives prominence to 
contemporary criticisms and reviews of 
Mrs Browning’s work. 


What accounted for the extraordinary 
populafity of Mrs Browning’s poems 
during her lifetime ? Why did some 
class her with Shakespeare and Dante 
and far above Sappho? Alternatively, 
what accounts for their total neglect 
today ? Mr Taplin gives the data and 
poses the problem, but does not attempt 
to solve it. Nor is it a simple one. She 
gained her reputation with solid judges 
—admittedly at a pretty dead time of 
English poetry—by her early works, 
which are technically slipshod and 
nauseatingly commonplace in sentiment. 
She tended to lose it later, when she 
wrote “Aurora Leigh”: still slipshod 
but with passages of fascinating energy, 
and trying, however unoriginally, to deal 
with serious contemporary themes. 


One could wish that Mr Taplin had 
done more to set Mrs Browning in her 
times and explain the reasons for her 
popularity and its later decline. First 
of all, she was a fascinating woman: 
all the evidence shows it, and a lesser 
character would never have emerged 
from genteel obscurity. But, beyond 
that, is the reason that she typified so 
many of the characteristics of her class 
and age? One can recognise in her, 
drawn together into the experience of 
one woman, sign after sign that marked 
the lives of her more ordinary contem- 
poraries. Not the least of them is that 
strange Victorian contrast between 
humour and sense in private life, lead- 
ing to a charming simplicity in talk and 
letter-writting, and uplift and preach- 
ment on public occasions, expressed in 
a solemn, sugary and swooning style 
which has now entirely gone out. Un- 
luckily for Mrs Browning her public 


occasions were poems, so they have gone ° 


out too. 


Only her private life is still 
in fashion. 
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How We Are Administered 


The Organisation of British 
Central Government, 1914-1956 


Edited by D. N. Chester. Written by 
F. M. G. Willson. 


Allen and Unwin. 457 pages. 32s. 


SS history tends to be 
neglected, partly because govern- 
ment files remain closed for so long, 
partly because so little of the real story 
may be revealed in them, and partly 
because the story itself is often so dull. 
In fact, no study of how the functions 
of government are divided up between 
departments has been published since 
the Haldane Committee reported - in 
1918. This book, an enterprise of the 
Royal Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, is therefore much to be welcomed. 
A study group, mainly composed of past 
and present senior civil servants, and 
chaired by the Warden of Nuffield 
College (who edited their findings), has 
endeavoured to record just how the 
business of government has been carried 
on for the last forty years. The result 
is a clear, reliable, and comprehensive 
narrative of events that will constitute 
an invaluable work of reference for 
historians and administrators who want 
to discover what department was hand- 
ling a problem in 1923 or how the 
Cabinet was organised in 1941. The 
general reader may find it a little indi- 
gestible in parts, but the blame for that 
lies overwhelmingly in the _ subject 
matter. There is so much ground to be 
covered, and the authors are, perforce, 
so discreet, that the inner history of why 
changes were made tends to be passed 
over. Civil servants are very seldom 
mentioned by name and the role of 
individual ministers is brought out only 
in the most celebrated cases, like Lloyd 
George and the Ministry of Munitions 
in 1915, or Lord Beaverbrook and the 
Ministry of Production in 1942. (How- 
ever, the authors do make plain how 
extraordinarily small a role party politics 


have played in departmental reorganisa- 
tion.) 


The most interesting material is to be 
found in the chapters on “ The Central 
Co-ordination of Government” and 
“The Handling of Administrative 
Change.” The major moral of these 
chapters, and indeed of the whole book, 
is that there can be no absolute prin- 
ciples about the way in which the job 
of government should be organised. 
Work has to be allocated empirically in 
the light not only of the subject matter 


‘involved but also of the people available. 


The problem is on the one hand to 
prevent the size of individual ministries 
from becoming too large and on the 
other to prevent the number of depart- 
ments from increasing. In this impos- 
sible equation ministries have been more 
successfully restrained from proliferating 
in number than from increasing in size. 


Until recently, war proved the major 
forcing house of change, and in peace 
administrative forms tended to limp 
rather slowly behind administrative 
facts. But since the Ministers of the 
Crown (Transfer of Functions) Act, 
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1946, the process of keeping the 
machinery of government in tune with 
current needs has been much improved. 
At least as far as the more recent history 
of the subject is concerned, the verdict 
of this solid, but indispensable, book is 
an encouraging but not a complacent 
one. ' 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Development of Political 
Theory 


By Charles Vereker. 
Hutchinson University Library. 230 pages. 
10s. 6d. 


Of all possible methods of presenting a 
popular discussion of political theories for 
the general reader, the way chosen by Dr 
Vereker is probably the most helpful and 
stimulating. It is to choose a few of the 
grand themes of political theory—justice, 
order, rights, felicity, progress, freedom— 
and to describe and comment on the main 
writings about these themes. Thus 
“justice” leads to an account of the ideas 
of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero ; and “ freedom ” 
to the chain Rousseau-Kant-Hegel-Marx- 
Lenin. 

The method has obvious advantages: it 
avoids a mere chronological catalogue and 
it holds out an Ariadne’s thread. Its dis- 
advantages are less obvious but no less real. 
Any discussion of “freedom” that pivots 
on the list of writers given above is a 
strange and lop-sided discussion: ideas such 
as “equality” demand comparable treat- 
ment but do not get it; and an account 
of the “development of political theory” 
which leaves no room to consider the con- 
tributions of economists like Adam Smith, 
Malthus and Ricardo, of racialists like 
Gobineau, Chamberlain and Hitler, or of 
sociologists like Sorel and Pareto, is some- 
what defective. 

Useful though this little book may prove 
as a refresher-course for students of political 
philosophy, it seems unlikely to serve as the 
introduction to it that it is supposed t6 be. 
It is, so far as it goes, thoughtful and help- 
ful. But to conclude such a survey without 
leaving any impression of what such ideas 
have to do with the actual politics of 
modern totalitarianism or of life in the 
welfare state is sad comment on the re- 


moteness of theory from actuality in modern 
political studies. 


* 


A Dictionary of Statistical Terms 


By Maurice G. Kendall and William R. 
Buckland. 


Published by Oliver and Boyd for the 


International Statistical 


pages. 25s. 


Institute. 502 


The work of compiling this new and 
extensive dictionary has been carried out 
in the Research Techniques Unit at the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science: it took five years. This gives 
some idea of the impressive nature of this 
volume. It should be added that this is 
not a dictionary for the layman, as perhaps 
the reproduction of one entry will illus- 
trate: 


Wiener-Khintchine Theorem. An ex- 
pression occasionally found to denote the 
theorem that the covariance function 
(q.v.) of a stationary stochastic process is 
positive definite. 
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How economical is YOUR transport? 


With co-operation, wise 
planning and reliable, 
efficient transport, 
BRITISH ROAD SERVICES 
help you to keep 


_down costs. 


RANSPORT TODAY — with all its ramifications— 
‘on form a very important item in a company’s 
costs. B.R.S. realise this and strive to see that you 
receive real value for the money you spend with them. 
Real value is service and reliability, which they set 
out to provide through their unrivalled nationwide 
facilities. They co-operate fully to obtain for you your 
full money’s worth, for they believe in service. 


Economical advantages 


Planning : Economical transport begins at the planning 
stage and B.R.S. have enthusiastic, experienced men 
eager to co-operate with you in devising the most efficient 
means of moving your particular goods. They will advise 
on palletisation, mechanical handling and other modern 
techniques, and with their up-to-date knowledge they 
can often suggest very real economies for you. 

Vehicles: B.R.S., with their vast resources and their huge 
fleet of many different types of vehicle, are able to provide 
the most suitable and economical vehicles for your load, 
or, if need be, they will adapt existing ones, or build new 
ones to suit your particular purposes. 

Precautions: No practical security measure is over- 
looked, and careful precautions are taken to safeguard 
perishable or valuable goods. The 24-hour engineering 
service — on call all over Britain —ensures that all equip- 
ment is kept in tip-top condition by planned preventive 
maintenance. B.R.S. aim at reliable services for you and 
safety for the public. 


Behind the scenes: A teleprinter network links all 
B.R.S. depots throughout Britain and speeds communi- 
cations. Special instructions are passed over it to ensure 
that your needs — and those of your customers — are 
properly cared for. B.R.S. realise how valuable customers 
are — to you and to them. 


All these advantages, and many more, enable B.R.S. 
to provide you with reliable, fast, economical transport, 
transport that really justifies its cost. 


Just telephone your local man — action will follow 
immediately. 


Most suitable 

vehicle. This articu- 
lated vehicle carries 
a load of 15/16 tons. 
Whilst the trailer is 
loading or unloading, 
the tractor can be 
busy elsewhere, 
helping B.R.S. to 
give good service at 
reasonable cost. 


British Road Services Ltd 


Look up your nearest depot 


in your local telephone directory 





(ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT) 


Facts about the U.S.A. 


————— \ 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Area (square miles) 
Resident population 
Density per square mile 


3,022,387 
165,271,000 


NATIONAL INCOME 
Total net ($) 
Average per head ($) 


Money circulation 
at end of year 


342,400,000 
2,072 


139,100,000 


EMPLOYMENT 


Working population 

(economically active) 60,037,447 
43,542,293 
16,495,154 


total 60,037,447 | 


*Percentage in homes wired for electricity. 


Sources: McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
United Nations Statistical Department 
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51,989,000 (personal) 
10,031,000 (business) 
56,243,000 
138,700,000 
39,000,000 
47,415,000 (9512 %)* 
45,500,000 (96.0% )* 
41,175,000 (86.8% )* 
42,750,000 (90.2% ) * 
14,465,000 (30.5% )* 
12,320,000 (26.0% )* 
3,600,000 ( 7.6%) * 
6,261,000 (13°2%)* 
31,600,000 (66.7% )* 


Telephones 

Radios 

Television 

Homes wired for electricity 
Refrigerators 

Washing machines 
Electric irons (standard) 
Electric cookers and ovens 
Electric heaters 

Air conditioners 

Electric bed coverings 


Vacuum cleaners 


RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, 
Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland 


AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P. O. Box 1 
North Essendon (Melbourne) W. 6, Victoria, Australia 


RANCO ITALIANA S. p. A, Italy 


Thermostats and other automatic controls for appliances and automobiles, rotor and stator units for refrigerators. 


One of a series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances. 
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Mr Hoffa's 
Turn 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE television public now watching the second act 
of a melodrama which might be entitled “ Senator 
McClellan and the more than forty trade union 
thieves” cannot guess how it will end. Will Mr James 
Hoffa succeed in making himself president of the teamsters’ 
(lorrydrivers’) union, and after that controller of a “ super- 
government ” of all workers in land, sea and air transport, 
or will be he ruined in the nick of time by cast iron proof 
of his alleged associations with notorious gangsters ? This 
super-colossal question provides a tremendous build-up for 
the scheduled appearance of Mr Hoffa before the television 
cameras next Tuesday—especially since, unlike seventy-five 
of the other hundred witnesses who are to take the stand, 
he has cheerfully promised to answer every question, 
without citing his constitutional right to avoid self- 
incrimination. On the other hand, it does detract from the 
judicial atmosphere of the whole inquiry. 

Mr Hoffa, a rough, cocky, rather engaging little man, 
has fought his way up from the back streets of Detroit into 
2 situation of great power. To his absolute control of the 
semi-autonomous central and southern regional groups of the 
teamsters’ union, he has recently added, as the result of 
manceuvres that the Senate committee is now trying to 
unravel, the dominant influence in the Teamsters’ Council 
of New York. Only two men stood in the way of his 
ambitions—the loud, blustering Mr Beck, the union’s titular 
president, and the suave Mr Brewster, one of its officers 
who has made it his business to keep Mr Hoffa’s tentacles 
out of the Far West. So far the main achievement of the 
Senate inquiry has been to damage these men, who on 
the evidence deserved it, and thus to clear the way for the 
advancement of Mr Hoffa, who, by the committee’s own 
account, is far more dangerous because of his connections 
with the underworld. 

The committee, which earlier tried—and failed—to wreck 
Mr Hoffa. by an over-ingenious short cut, cannot be happy 
about this outcome. Arrested in dramatic circumstances by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation for placing a spy on 
the committee’s staff, Mr Hoffa came out of the trial with 
flying colours. His acquittal, the last in a series of investiga- 
tions over the years which have all failed to pin down the 
charges against him, added to the legend of his invincibility. 
The courtroom steps became the springboard of his cam- 
paign to pick up the presidency from which the battered 
Mr Beck has decided to withdraw at the teamsters’ conven- 
tion next month. 

Doubtless calculating that the interval in which he could 
hope to hold the initiative between trial and committee 
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hearing was short, Mr Hoffa struck out boldly in all direc- 
tions. First he flew to Chicago, where he announced that 
he would be a great reformer. Ethical codes galore would 
be incorporated into the every-day practice of the union and 
its local branches ; he rejected only the requirement, set by 
the AFL-CIO (the merged American Federation of Labour 
and Congress of Industrial Organisations), that officers seek- 
ing the protection of the Fifth Amendment against self- 
incrimination must resign. This he, a civil libertarian, must 
resist and the AFL-CIO must be persuaded to rescind. 

After an uproariously successful encounter with the lesser 
teamster chieftains in Chicago Mr Hoffa announced that 
seventy-five per cent of the votes at the coming convention 
were already his. His principal competitor promptly with- 
drew. At San Francisco, where the teamsters’ constitu- 
tional committee was meeting, Mr Hoffa proposed the 
merger or federation of all transport unions. As if acting 
on cue, Captain Bradley, the head of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, the dockers’ union for the 
east coast and some inland lake ports, and Mr Bridges, head 
of the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, the dockers’ union for the west coast and Hawaii, 
made statements welcoming this as a splendid idea. 

By the time Mr Hoffa reached San Francisco, he was 
also explaining that because of the innovation of “ piggy- 
back ” transportation—lorries carried on railway wagons— 
the railway unions were the first candidates for alliance or 
merger with the teamsters. Most of the railway unions, 
which are highly respectable, hastened to say that they 
would have nothing to do with Mr Hoffa. On the other 
hand, Mr Hoffa also claimed that he did not want to leave 
the AFL-CIO. But alliance with the two willing partners 
would undoubtedly be incompatible with staying in, since 
Captain Bradley’s union has been driven out for corruption 
and Mr Bridges’s for communism. 

At San Francisco Mr Hoffa forced through, evidently 
against strong opposition, changes that would strengthen 
the power of the president by reducing that of the regional 
organisations. Finally, on Monday, Mr Hoffa was back east 
at Atlantic City to back up the building trade unions in 
their stand against Mr Meany, the president of the AFL- 
CIO, who has been trying to settle their perennial jurisdic- 
tional disputes with the industrial unions. 


EANWHILE, in Washington, the Senate committee has 
been peering at the sinister intricacies of black market 
unionism in New York. It has been told how Puerto Rican 
and Negro workers are shamelessly exploited by phoney 
trade unions which make “ sweetheart deals ” with “ fly-by- 
night ” employers. Some employers welcome them as a 


form of “ protection ” against legitimate unions that would 
force improvement of wages and working conditions. 
Others have been intimidated into accepting them. Many 
of the arrangements are reached through intermediaries, 
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smooth-talking “labour consultants” who take credit to 


themselves for “achieving harmony in industry as an 


answer to communism.” 

Gangsters have invested money in branch unions— 
“locals °— in order to profit from the dues and the large 
initiation fees which Puerto Rican workers, for example, 
must often pay shortly after they have met the employment 
agency’s stiff bill for finding them a job. Most of the 
charters for the spurious “locals” have come from the 
Allied Industrial Workers, a union whose activities in New 
York were formerly directed by a cultivated crook, Mr 
Johnny Dio, who has just been convicted of extortion. The 
newspapers, Senator McClellan and several witnesses have 
flatly asserted Mr Hoffa’s “ guilt by association” with Mr 
Dio. The Senator has pictured Mr Hoffa, Mr Dio, and 
the corrupt International Longshoremen’s Association as 
conspiring with the underworld to get a stranglehold on 
the port of New York, and after that on the whole east 
coast and the newly burgeoning ports on the Great Lakes, 
which are awaiting the fresh traffic through the St Lawrence 
Seaway. But none of this, as it affects Mr Hoffa, has yet 
been proved. 

If Mr Hoffa gets away this time as well, the AFL-CIO 
is in serious trouble. Its much vaunted campaign to bring 
the unorganised workers into trade unions has been a flop ; 
to many militants Mr Hoffa looks like the only leader with 
the drive needed to get results. The plan to extend the 
merger of the two trade union federations downwards from 
the national headquarters in Washington to the state 
councils has stalled in the main industrial states because 
of Mr Hoffa’s backing of the building trade unions in the 
squabble about who is to have jurisdiction over certain 
workers. If the teamsters make Mr Hoffa their president, 
the AFL-CIO’s only ultimate sanction against that union 
will be expulsion. 

What if Mr Hoffa makes good his boast of a merger with 
the two ostracised dockers’ unions, taking with him the 
other unions that are in bad odour and perhaps some of the 
building trade unions as well? This would mean a 
worse split in the labour movement than ever before and 
fiercer jurisdictional strife. To judge from the rash of 
senatorial statements and newspaper editorials that have 
already appeared it might also jolt Congress into considering 
legislation which is the most unwelcome of all to labour: the 
ending of the trade unions’ exemption from the anti- 
monopoly laws. Mr Meany has good reason to wish the 
committee well in its historic rendezvous with Mr Hoffa. 


Jury Trial in Politics— 


HE Negro rights Bill which the Senate passed this week 

by the overwhelming vote of 72 to 18 is the first ever 
to run the southern gauntlet. It is thus an historic land- 
mark, despite the bitterness—unprecedented for Mr Eisen- 
hower—with which the President received the news that 
the price to be paid was a guarantee of trial by jury in all 
cases of criminal contempt of court. This concession, which 
Mr Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic leader in the Senate, 
won for the South in return for a pledge not to talk the 


Bill to death, was thought at first to doom the whole mea- - 


sure, either in the House, which passed a much stronger 
version, or by provoking a presidential veto. As the 
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dispatch from Washington printed below suggests, however, 
closer examination does not bear out the President’s hasty 
condemnation that the amendment “ will make largely in- 
effective the basic purpose of the Bill—that of protecting 
promptly and effectively every American in his right to 
vote.” Even the National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People is said to be having second thoughts 
and to feel that the Bill, imperfect as it is, may represent 
too great an advance to throw away. 

The unlikely coalition of southern conservatives, western 
liberals and Republican traditionalists which Mr Lyndon 
Johnson knit together behind trial by jury represented a 
triumph of political art and timing, Every string was 
played upon to produce the favourable verdict of 51 votes 
to 42: old habits of co-operation between the South and, 
on the one hand, the West, and, on the other, the con- 
servative Republicans; the distaste of many liberals for 
any extension of federal power, particularly through the 
use of court injunctions ; and the support of Mr John L. 
Lewis and the railway trade unions for an amendment 
which restores trial by jury to labour cases. In the end, 
onl: nine Democrats—all ardent northern supporters of 
Negro rights—withstood Mr Johnson’s appeals. 

To hold his party together over the issue which most 
cruelly divides it was a political miracle. Yet it is said 
that Mr Johnson won the battle, but lost the war for the 
Negro votes which are likely to determine which party runs 
the country in the years ahead. Senator Knowland, on 
the other hand, who went down to defeat with his 32 
Republicans, outmanceuvred by Mr Johnson and let down 
by the President’s vacillations, at least nailed the Negro 
rights banner back on the Republican mast. If the Bill 
finally becomes law, however, and sets the Negro on the 
road to political influence in the South, a great debt will 
be due to the realism of Senator Johnson and the South, 
which recognised that it must take the first step, and to 
the good sense of Negroes who preferred this to no step 
at all. 


—and in Reality 


WASHINGTON, DC. 

AWYERS are deeply divided over the difference which 
L the amendment providing for jury trials would 
make to the effectiveness of the civil rights Bill, The 
amendment changes the general law on contempt. It 
leaves the judge his present complete freedom to handle 
civil contempt. But it provides for trial by jury and limited 
punishment—a maximum of six months in jail and a $1,000 
fine—for all cases of criminal contempt. Civil contempt 
is a sanction to enforce compliance with a judicial order ; 
the offender has only to obey the judge to regain his free- 
dom and his fine. Criminal contempt is punishment for 
defiance of the court. 

Under present law, which rests on the confusing Clayton 
Act of 1914, the restrictions on judicial discretion which it 
is now proposed to extend to all criminal contempts already 
apply in certain cases—those that arise from actions which 
are also crimes under state or federal law. But to this there 
is an important exception: there are no restrictions when 
the flouted injunction was obtained at the instance of the 
federal government. If the amendment is sustained this 
exception will end. The Attorney General had hoped the 
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Bill would empower him to take advantage of his special 
privilege to chastise southern officials for criminal contempt 
without leave of southern juries. It was thought that the 
mere existence of such a power of massive retaliation might 
make it unnecessary to employ it. 

Despite this argument the amendment has the support 
of many liberally-minded legal scholars, who consider it 
to be a useful face-saving for the South without causing 
any great loss in the real thrust of the bill. They hold that 
the Attorney General’s authority to obtain a civil injunction 
to prevent Negroes being cheated of their vote, which 
remains intact, is the vital point. It overcomes the most 
serious obstacle, the reluctance of southern grand juries 
to indict and it is said that all the coercion needed can be 
applied through the machinery of civil contempt. 

For many lawyers the amendment has the additional 
positive merit of rationalising the law, although, as the 
Department of Justice has pointed out, it presents a real 
difficulty in cases involving the violation of injunctions issued 
by the Supreme Court or Courts of Appeal, neither of which 
have any machinery for empanelling a jury. Moreover, 
thanks to a last minute rider by Senator Church of Idaho, 
the law on the qualifications of federal jurors would be 
improved by striking out the present stipulation that they 
must be eligible to serve on state juries. Since in several 
states the local juries are based on electoral rolls this pro- 
vision elimates most Negroes. Much of the controversy 
over the amendment cannot be settled, however, until the 
judges have a chance of interpreting the delicate borderline 
between civil and criminal contempt. Precedents from the 
nine states which have some provision for jury trial in 
criminal contempt cases are not very helpful. 


Assets for Adenauer 


AST week’s announcement from the White House on the 
LU return of the German assets seized by the United 
States during the last war can hardly fail to help Washing- 
ton’s hero, Dr Adenauer, the German Chancellor, in his 
election campaign. This is so even though—or perhaps 
because—the announcement is no more than a state- 
ment of the Administration’s intention to submit a 
new plan as a matter of priority to Congress at its next 
session; this does not begin until January, which means 
that the German election will be comfortably over long 
before Congress has a chance to turn down the plan, as it 
may do. Details have not been given but “an equitable 
monetary return to former owners of vested assets” is 
promised ; this suggests that the Administration is now 
ready—as it was not before Dr Adenauer’s visit to Washing- 
ton in May—to restore something to the German corpora- 
tions which are’ substantial supporters of Dr Adenauer, as 
some of them were of Hitler, as well as to private individuals. 

The latter make up over 90 per cent of the claimants 
and for some time the Administration has offered to pay 
them up to $10,000 each, which would cost altogether 
about $60 million. But the necessary legislation has been 
held up by the determination of Senators Dirksen and Olin 
Johnston to do something for German business interests 
as well; this is opposed by Senator Smathers and by 
the Department of Justice, which is in charge of alien 
property, on the grounds that it would be unfair to the 
American taxpayer and contrary to the international obliga- 
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tions of the United States. Now it is calculated that the 
original value of the property has grown so much—it is 
put at over $500 million—that all the Americans who have 
war claims against Germany can be reimbursed and still 
leave something for German corporations and individuals 
who claim more than $10,000. The Administration is 
expected to propose a division along these lines next 
January and, according to German calculations, there 
should be enough to return about two-thirds of the present 
value of the assets. A similar scheme for Japanese property, 
now valued at $54 million, is also forecast. 

The White House insists that this restitution is “an act 
of grace,” which presumably means that America’s allies 
need not follow this example. In 1946 they agreed with 
the United States that all parties would retain confiscated 
German assets as substitutes for reparations for war 
damage. But once the United States has capitulated to 
Dr Adenauer, it will be difficult for other countries—par- 
ticularly small ones which can ill afford to make resti- 
tution and which suffered greatly at German hands—to 
resist the German pressure on them to do the same. 


Chemicals Take Stock 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


OR many years chemicals have been the outstanding 
F “ growth industry” of the United States. A few 
small industries—making electronic equipment or indus- 
trial instruments, for example—have grown faster, for 
special reasons, during the past few years, but the expansion 
in chemicals is still the greatest for any of the major indus- 
trial groups. In special products, such as antibiotic drugs, 
petrochemicals, or the newer plastics, rates of growth are 
the highest in any field of business. The sales of some 
individual chemical products have actually risen over 40 per 
cent a year for the past fifteen years. 

Moreover, growth in this industry has been highly re- 
warding, with profit margins averaging, before taxes, almost 
20 per cent of sales, and more for some new products. New 
chemical plants have therefore paid for themselves very 
quickly, in from three to five years in many cases. Reflect- 
ing this happy situation, the prices of leading chemical 
shares have risen faster and sold at much higher ratios to 
earnings than those of other industrial equities. Investors 
have had so much confidence in the growth of this industry 
and the continuing rise in its capital values that in 1956 
some dividend yields dropped to as little as 2 per cent—or 
half the average yield on high-grade industrial shares. 

However, a new situation has arisen this year with the 
appearance of excess capacity. From 1951 to 1956, both 
chemical sales and productive capacity increased about 
8 per cent a year. But over the past twelve months, 
demand has gone up only 5 per cent, compared with 9 per 
cent increase in capacity ; a similar increase is planned for 
the next twelve months. In the rush to capitalise on the 
opportunities for long-term growth, the industry has 
created a short-term surplus, with lower prices for many 
chemicals and a sharp drop in the earnings of some com- 
panies. No one expects the upward trend to halt for long. 
But Wall Street has been evaluating chemical shares more 
cautiously, and managements in the industry are taking a 
closer look at proposals for new expansion. 

The rapid and unexpected development of surplus capa- 
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city presents these managements with problems few of 
them have faced before. One of these is what to do about 
stocks. To shut down a chemical plant is almost prohibi- 
tively expensive, because of the high overhead charges on 
facilities designed for continuous operation. Therefore, 
the temptation to keep going and accumulate surpluses is 
almost irresistible. At the end of the first quarter, stocks 
were 14 per cent higher than they had been in 1956. The 
headache now is how to liquidate stocks of this size without 
dumping them and in the meantime how to readjust pro- 
duction to lower schedules. In some fields, such as fertiliser 
chemicals, this was done with some success during the 
second quarter, but in many others it is proving difficult. 

Another problem is the development of new markets for 
chemicals which suddenly become plentiful. The chemists 
have been amazingly successful in discovering new end- 
products into which added supplies of basic or intermediate 
chemicals may be diverted. But as the new products 
multiply, most firms are finding it necessary to strengthen 
their marketing organisations, if they are to sell these on a 
substantial scale. Also, in many cases, the same idea for a 
new product has occurred to several firms, with the result 
that it too is soon over-abundant. 

One solution which has been successfully exploited by 
the duPont Company, in particular, has been to move on 
still further, into the manufacture of consumer products for 
retail distribution. 
Many household 
goods are sold in 
supermarkets and 
by ironmongers 
under the duPont 
trademark, and the a 
profit margins are _ —S 
generally higher 
than they are on 
industrial chemicals. 
The company has 
had special success 
with its sales of 
trademarked fabrics 
for summer cloth- 
ing, which it adver- 
tises jointly with the 
makers of men’s 
suits or women’s dresses. The Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany enjoys a similar advantage with camera film, and 
the pharmaceutical firms with popular drug products. How- 
ever, entering the consumer field requires an extensive 
marketing organisation, specialising in retail lines. The 
Monsanto Chemical Company recently withdrew from it, 
after finding the burden too great, and other firms have 
hesitated for the same reason. 

The crucial problem, for most companies, is to maintain 
profit margins on the basic and intermediate chemicals that 
account for most of the industry’s sales. Recently, price 
competition to move stocks has cut into margins, and many 
in the industry see lower profits as a threat to the supply 
of capital for research and development. Thus what might 
be a solution to a short-term problem of over-supply raises 
many difficulties for the longer run. To the older firms— 
such as the Allied Chemical Corporation, duPont or the 
Union Carbide Corporation, which devote all their efforts 
to the chemical field—the need for ploughing profits back 
into research is fundamental, and they would probably 
continue to do so even in the face of a decline in profits. 
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But there are other firms that have recently begun to 
produce chemicals, sometimes as a sideline to other activi- 
ties, for example, to utilise by-products from operations in 
steel or petroleum. To these companies, most of which 
were attracted by the prevailing high rate of return on 
chemicals in 1955 and 1956, short-term considerations may 
be more important than the future of the industry. Some 
of them have already taken the lead in cutting prices to 
move stocks and use their idle capacity. The industry’s 
record suggests that such price competition gives only a 
brief advantage. But this does not mean it is sure to end 
quickly, or without damage to research programmes. 


The resolution of the price and profit question is of key 
importance, since the industry has scheduled extremely 
heavy capital outlays for the next four years, both for 
research and for new plants and equipment. In 1957, its 
research expenditures will increase 30 per cent, to over 
half a billion dollars. Preliminary estimates point to 
another 20 per cent increase by 1960. But if profits rise, 
the expenditure may be much greater. There are those who 
think that, if the money is available, as much as $1 billion a 
year may be spent on chemical research within five years. 
Only those industries receiving government research sub- 
sidies as part of the defence programme are now even close 
to such a level of spending. The chemical firms will also 
invest more in new plants and equipment this year than any 
other manufacturing industry—nearly $2 billion. More- 
over, their present plans call for spending nearly that 
much from 1958 to 1960; this is much more ambitious 
than the average in other fields. 


The decline in profit margins in 1957 has raised the 
question of whether these new chemical plants can be 
financed and indeed whether they should all be built. 
Such doubts, if raised now, may save the industry more 
trouble later, and there can be no doubt that managements 
are screening proposals for expansion more carefully than 
they did a year ago, or even a few months ago. However, 
chemical men are by nature optimists, and what is for them 
a maximum of caution may do little more than slow down 
the parade of expansion. In the past, research has usually 
found a way to make this expansion pay, and it may well 
do so again. The industry expects almost 20 per cent of its 
sales in 1960 to be in products unknown in 1956. But 
better marketing research and organisation will also be 
needed to exploit these opportunities to the full. There 
are too many firms in the chemical business now—and each 
has too much capacity—for any one of them to ride com- 
fortably upward on the industry’s growth trend. 


Envoy Extraordinary 


R MAXWELL GLUCK, the unhappy new Ambassador 
Mv Ceylon, has at least two points in his favour 
besides the substantial contributions to Republican funds 
which Mr Eisenhower so indignantly, and so unconvincingly, 


insisted had nothing to do with his appointment. He is 
willing to serve—and the Administration has been finding 
it increasingly hard to persuade successful businessmen to 
fill government jobs. And he is anxious to learn, even 
though he would have done better to. tackle his homework 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee had a 
chance to discover that he did not even know the name of 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon. Democratic members of the 
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committee grumbled in private at the bad old practice. of 
rewarding political contributors with Ambassadorships, 
particularly those to sensitive new nations, but they refused 
to make an example of Mr Gluck’s ignorance, and the 
Senate early last month confirmed the appointment as a 
matter of routine. Far worse nominations were made by 
Franklin Roosevelt, and the figures show that the proportion 
of political appointments as head of mission today is much 
smaller than it was twenty or thirty years ago. Im future, 
however, committee hearings on nominations will take place 
in public unless members specifically decide otherwise. 

Far more serious than Mr Gluck’s appointment is the way 
the biggest jobs in the Administration are going begging. 
At least three leading businessmen politely declined to step 
into Mr Wilson’s shoes before the Administration, this week, 
managed to persuade Mr Neil McElroy, the highly paid 
president of the soap firm of Procter and Gamble, to accept 
the job of Secretary of Defence. The post of Under 
Secretary of the Treasury finally had to be filled from within 
the department, after having been vacant for more than a 
year, and so far no banker has agreed to take the place of Mr 
Burgess, who is in charge of monetary matters at the Trea- 
sury and is going to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
Nor has a successor yet been found for Mr Hollister, the 
head of the Economic Co-operation Administration. 

So bad has the drought become that Mr Eisenhower 
recently suggested that Congress ought to revise the con- 
flict of interest laws, which prescribe penalties for govern- 
ment servants who carry out government business with 
firms in which they have an interest. This is why a reluc- 
tant and puzzled Mr Wilson had to sell $2.5 million worth 
of General Motors shares four years ago. For a younger 
man, with his way to make, the sacrifice may be more 
serious, involving a much lower salary, and loss not only 
of pension rights, but also of promotions and perhaps 
even his place in the firm. These are not matters which 
Congress can legislate away, even if it wanted to, but are 
the result of trying to run a government on a lend-lease 
system from private enterprise. 






Buyers Play Safe 


HE latest report from the Survey Research Centre of the 
University of Michigan shows American consumers 
fitting neatly into the current economic pattern. They feel 
less cheerful than they did a year ago about general business 
conditions and prospects. But most of them think that they 
individually have done, and will do, better than the national 
economy as a whole. Their only real worry—and annoy- 
ance—seems to be the rise in prices, which has now gathered 
speed for ten months and which they expect will go on. 
Yet, although retail trade is not actually doing badly, con- 
sumers are not anticipating further price increases by buying 
now for the future. Instead, they are putting off their post- 
ponable purchases or choosing less expensive articles: total 
outlays on durable goods have been falling and the Michigan 
survey shows that people are now more likely than they 
were a year ago to buy a second-hand car instead of a new 
one. They could afford to spend if they wanted to ; personal 
incomes are mounting, although the combined effect of 
price and population increases has made average income a 
head lower in terms of purchasing power than it was last 
year. But potential consumers have evidently decided to 
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save their money, in spite of the threat of inflation ; in the 
second quarter of 1957 personal savings, at 7.3 per cent of 
disposable income, were over a billion dollars above the 
comparable quarter of 1956. 

Economic forecasters can find little more hope of an 
autumn upturn in the latest reports on manufacturing and 
trading stocks of goods. The accumulation of stocks, which 
was an important factor last year in the growth of the 
national product but which became a minus figure in the 
first quarter this year, has been resumed, but at a subdued 
rate which suggests that businessmen, as cautious as private 
individuals, are buying only for their day-to-day needs. 
They are living off their reserves to some extent, but not 
enough to hold out much prospect that they will start 
building up stocks in large quantities again before the end 
of the year, particularly since the high cost of money dis- 
courages borrowing for this purpose. More ominously, the 
National City Bank of New York in its August letter sus- 
pects that the growth in stocks during the second quarter 
may have been involuntary, the result of unsold goods 
being left in the warehouses. All this means that there is 
less assurance than there was that during the autumn months 
the economy will end its sideways movement and begin to 
scurry upwards again. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The investigation of events leading up to the Suez crisis 
demanded by hostile Democrats and conceded by the 
Administration when the Eisenhower Doctrine for the 
Middle East was being debated in the Senate has at last 
been abandoned. Members of a Senate sub-committee 
lost heart when they found themselves literally snowed 
under by the streams of documents provided by the State 
Department. Instead of conducting a post-mortem they are 
now content to watch events as they continue to unfold in 
the Middle East. 


* * * 





A new low-fat, high-protein dog food will soon be on 
sale for pets who worry their masters by growing fat on too 
rich a diet and too little exercise. But it will have to compete 
with the “ Doggy Bag,” a receptacle distributed by restaur- 
ants to patrons who wish to take uneaten portions home, 
either for their pets or to warm up for themselves. 


CONSUMER PRICES in the UNITED 8TATES 
INDEX NUMBERS 1947-49= 100 
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say! 


Why did the gateman demand our matches and lighters? 

Because some of the chemicals they make here are highly inflammable — 
and they’re not even taking risks with casual visitors 

like you and me. 


I get your point. With all these gases and acids about, it’s pretty obvious 
that there must be a lot of accidents. 


Not at all! Take I.C.I. — one of the big companies 
in the chemical business. They’re very keen on Accident Prevention — keep 
records, in fact, of every mishap that occurs. 
Keep them a secret, too, I expect! 


Not at all. The figures are published 
quarterly, and what do you think they show? 


Something rather staggering? 


Yes, indeed. The average works out at substantially less than one accident 
for every 100,000 man-hours worked in I.C.I. factories — and 100,000 hours 4% 
is one man’s entire working life. 


Yes, but that figure would surely be for serious accidents only. 


Wrong again. To I.C.I., ‘accident’? means any occurrence that 
keeps a man off any shift beyond the one in which it happened — 
a sprained ankle, for instance. 


You seem to have it all off pat. 
Well, I work for I.C.I. as it happens, and I know that some 


of our planis have operated for 2,000,000 man-hours 
without a single accident! 


fs) 
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T the formal opening of the Eliezer Kaplan school for 
A social sciences in Jerusalem, Mr Ben Gurion challenged 
a gathering of Israeli and foreign economists and sociologists 
to re-examine economic laws in the light of Israeli 
experiences. His words vented the belief, widespread here, 
that the cold rules of a balance sheet do not apply when 
people are working in a state of high development-fever. 
When a distinguished foreign visitor to the ceremony was 
asked afterwards what he thought of the Prime Minister’s 
speech, he answered crisply that the law of gravity is not 
disproved when a paper is thrown into the air by a gust of 
wind. True, reply the enthusiasts, but the law of gravity 
does not hinder technicians from building aircraft. 

This play with similes masks the classic controversy 
whether the pace of development is more important than 
the need to make enterprises pay, at least in the long term. 
The reformers who uphold the economic principle against 
the sociological are now losing ground all along the line. 
They made some headway during the last couple of years, 
when mass immigration was at a standstill and the slogan 
of “economic independence” was popular. Now, mass 
immigration is with us again; it will produce at least a 
hundred thousand people this year, and may go on for a 
considerable time. The Prime Minister has already declared 
that the country must choose between economic independ- 
ence and additional immigration. That Israel cannot finance 
the latter without outside help is obvious. But discussion 
centres round a different point. The reformers want all 
outside assistance—or at least almost all of it—to go into 
absorption of immigration, but they do not want new enter- 
prises encouraged unless there is a chance that these will 
become self-financing. 

Another speaker at the opening ceremony, Dr A. G. Black 
of the Food and Agricultural Organisation (who has been 
working in Israel for years and who has greatly helped 
with the introduction of modern methods of cultivation) 
gave everyone cause for thought on this score. While giving 
a comprehensive and flattering picture of achievements 
during the last decade, he warned his hearers that Israel 
cannot go on expanding settlement by the same methods 
in the future. Crops must be chosen for their market 
prospects, he said ; marketing which is expensive and waste- 
ful must be streamlined, the setting up of small farming 
units must give way to the larger ones which are essential 
for industrial crops such as cotton and groundnuts. To 
follow his advice would entail a major revolution, as the 
settlement authorities cling either to smallholdings which 
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can be worked without hired labour or to the collectives 
(Kibutzim). In the last three years a larger unit, the so- 
called administrative farm, has come into being, but there 
are only a few of these farms and anyway the plan is to 
divide them up later among settlers ; in a word, the advan- 
tages of large scale cultivation are billed to disappear. 
Ideological motives are still strong in their influence on 
settlement policy even if the profitability of the farms is 
threatened. Deficits are made good by government 
subsidies. 

Dr Black pointed out that the total sum of these subsidies 
must increase as poorer land—whether in the arid regions 
of the South or in the hill-country—is taken into cultivation 
and as water for irrigation and drinking purposes is brought 
from distant sources, as in the Jordan scheme. He quoted 
figures to show that water in Israel is much more expensive 
than in the United States. 

His forceful and lucid analysis pointed to two main con- 
clusions: first, that the principle of profitability will have 
to be heeded if the burden of subsidies to be paid by the 
government is not to become intolerable, and secondly, that 
the absorption of mass immigration in the future must fall 
mainly upon industry. 

This is admitted today by many people in Israel. But 
plans for industrialisation are still vague. The Minister of 
Development has come out with a plan for exploitation of 
the Negev minerals which should enable the “ Far South,” 
that is the desert north of Eilat, to support one hundred 
thousand people. The Minister of Transport wants millions 
of pounds for the building of a deep sea harbour at Eilat 
and another one in the vicinity of Ascalon. The Minister 
of Industry and Commerce has advocated the setting up of 
textile factories in the newly founded town of Dimona at 
the crossroads between Beersheba, Sodom and Eilat and 
tempts entrepreneurs to venture into this desolate region 
with offers of very generous loans, housing for workers, the 
building of roads and the provision of water and power. 
The Jewish Agency which takes care of new immigrants has 
consistently followed a policy of dispersing the population 
and keeping newcomers out of the well developed coastal 
belt. But it becomes more and more urgent to provide them 
with steady work whose proceeds will pay their wages 
instead of emergency jobs. It is one thing for the govern- 
ment to provide roads and water and power and quite 
another to pay part of workers’ wages. This might be 
tolerable during an experimental period, but the test must 
be the ability of the plant to stand on its own feet and 
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become competitive. In default new enterprises will always 
need subsidies either from abroad or from established sectors 
of the home economy. 

But many of the well-established concerns are only making 
a profit by charging high prices to the consumer and 
depending on government help in various forms. Although 
there is considerable interest in efficiency drives and plant 
managers attend efficiency seminars for weeks on end, results 
are poor because the trade unions who dictate wage policy 
cling to the principle of “ last in first out” when dismissing 
workers. This point has attracted attention during the last 
three months because of a strike which caused the closing 
of ATA, the biggest textile factory in the country. The 
workers made certain demands which the manager, Mr 
Moller, was unable to meet because of rising costs. He 
could have found an easy way out by raising prices, but he 
refused to do so. Moreover he insists on his right to dismiss 
workers made redundant by efficiency measures. In fighting 
for this principle Mr Moller maintains not only that he 
cannot otherwise make his enterprise profitable but also that 
the economy of the country cannot survive if social principles 
are heeded to the exclusion of economic facts. 

The temptation to go ahead with development projects 
of all kinds is going to be very great. Mass immigration 
calls for new sources of employment and these can be found 
only in new enterprises. Money is coming in on an unpre- 
cedented scale. German reparation payments will continue 
until 1963. More money than ever is flowing into Israel 
from the United Jewish Appeal and the bond drive. The 
French are lending $45 million. The Import-Export 
Bank has a delegation in Israel in connection with a loan 
of £75 million which was to have been granted when the 
Sinai campaign started last. autumn. And personal restitu- 
tion money from Germany may provide about $50 million 
this year. 

Israel faces a new period of mass immigration under con- 
ditions completely different from those of the earlier period. 
Agricultural and industrial production were then so low that 
all energies had to be concentrated on producing food and 
goods to provide for the newcomers. Now existing farms 
and factories can provide for the immigrants. Today’s main 
problems are to find work for immigrants and to make farms 
and factories not only produce but pay their way. In order 
to meet the first demand it is necessary to launch new 
development projects. In order to meet the second these 
new projects must be so designed as to become economically 
viable in a reasonable time. 


Red Star over Java 


FROM OUR JAKARTA CORRESPONDENT 


HE Indonesian Islamic leader, Isa Anshary, recently 
predicted that Indonesia would go communist at the 
next general election in 1960 if the non-communist parties 
remained as apathetic as they now are. He may well be 
right as regards the crowded central island of Java, but 
the trend in the outlying islands, which are now semi- 
independent, is vigorously anti-communist. If the Com- 
munist Party (PKI) continues to extend its electoral hold 
over Java, the trend away from a unitarian state and towards 
2 loose confederation will probably gather speed. 
The latest communist gains in Java, both at the local 
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polls and in the government, are certainly striking and 
disquieting. In the Jakarta municipal elections towards 
the end of June, the PKI jumped from fourth to second 
place, polling 137,000, compared with 96,000 in the same 
district in the general elections of 1955. The major Islamic 
party, Masjumi, though it lost votes, retained first place 
with 154,000 votes and nine seats ; the PKI and the National 
Party (PNI) tied for second place with eight seats each. 
The trend elsewhere is similar. In central Java, where 
90 per cent of the returns are now in, the PKI not only 
tops the poll, but has increased its percentage of the vote 
in comparison with the general election returns. In the 
local elections in east Java, partial returns indicate a similar 
trend. In Surabaya, admittedly a red stronghold, the com- 
munists have polled twice as many votes as the Nationalists, 
Masjumi and Nahdatul, Ulama (orthodox Moslems) com- 
bined. They are also in the lead in other east Javanese 
cities, including Malang and Madiun—scene of the abortive 
communist insurrection of 1948. The west Java elections 
take place this week-end, and though this area is tradition- 
ally a Masjumi stronghold, communist successes seem 
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probable if only because lack of funds limits the older parties 
to door-to-door canvassing, while communist resources 
seem inexhaustible. When Indonesia celebrates the twelfth 
anniversary of its independence on August 17th, the com- 
munists may well emerge as the strongest party in Java. 

A complex of reasons accounts for the PKI’s successes. 
The party’s funds, probably from foreign sources, certainly 
play an important part. In central Java, for instance, the 
hammer and sickle has become almost a part of the landscape 
during the past few weeks. There, however, regional factors 
played into the communists’ hands. Some authorities con- 
sider the standard of living in this province to be the lowest 
in Asia. The general wretchedness of conditions after 
twelve years of independence and seven years of formal 
sovereignty made automatic propaganda for the PKI. Many 
of the smaller foreign-owned estates have closed down 
since the Dutch left in 1950. Construction of new sugar 
factories has been lagging ; many had been destroyed by the 
Indonesian independence guerillas through their scorched 
earth policy in 1947. 

But more general factors have come into play. One was 
the much-publicised arrest of party leaders on charges of 
corruption ; these included both PNI and Moslem leaders. 
but no communists. The spectacle of Marshal Voroshilov 
at the side of President Sukarno on many public platforms 
during the Soviet President’s tour of Indonesia must have 
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meant thousands of votes for the PKI. The apathy of the 
other parties, their failure to unite in the face of the com- 
munist threat, and in particular the failure of the two major 
Islamic parties to pool their resources, these things have all 
helped the communists. So has the apathy of the non- 
communist voters: whereas in certain communist-dominated 
districts of central and east Java nearly 100 per cent of the 
voters turned out, in the provinces as a whole, the poll 
averaged only 60 per cent. 


Perhaps the biggest single boost to the PKI’s fortunes, 
however, has been the President’s “ concept” for & guided 
democracy. In practice, Dr Sukarno’s oft-repeated saying— 
“Can we ignore a party that polled six million votes in the 
general elections ? °—has meant giving the communists an 
influence out of proportion even to their voting strength in 
the country. It is true that the Nahdatul Ulama made it 
a condition of its joining the present government that no 
communist party members should be admitted, but the 
fellow-travelling element is strong. Further, President 
Sukarno’s “ concept ” has meant a transfer of weight from 
the government to the new National Council, in which the 
communists are well represented, and which some others, 
who ought to be playing a useful part in the national life, 
have preferred to boycott. While the “concept” lasts, the 
refusal of the Masjumi and of important non-party men to 
take part in the government plays into the communists’ 
hands. 


On the other islands, Masjumi retains a dominant posi- 
tion ; the autonomous military councils are making short 
work of the communists. In central Sumatra the “ Buffalo” 
council has gaoled several party members and in south 
Sumatra—where a new “ Elephant” council is reported to 
have been set up—members of the communist-controlled 
trade union federation, SOBSI, have been arrested. In 
Menado, capital of the new self-styled province of north 
Celebes, thirty people, mostly communists, were arrested a 
fortnight ago and charged with subversion. 


The economic contrast between Java and the other islands 
continues to deepen. Prices of imported articles in Java 
have soared by 20 to 35 per cent in the past fortnight, 
and the trend is still upward. The Socialist newspaper 
Pedoman has remarked that the government, while preach- 
ing economy, has just raised ministerial salaries. But 
Sumatra and east Indonesia, happily bartering rubber or 
copra for trucks, industrial equipment and rice, are waxing 
prosperous. The able non-party prime minister, Dr 
Djuanda, who has just completed a fact-finding tour of the 
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Moluccas, was himself driven in a jeep obtained by ‘barter 
trade when he reached Ambon. 

There is still much scepticism in Java about President 
Sukarno’s ability to restore the authority of the central 
government. The newspapers supporting him are warning 
their readers that the fall of the present government would 
probably mean the establishment of a military junta and 
the “end of democracy.” The tension in Indonesian affairs 
is coming to a head. But there is no evidence that the army 
itself is united enough to impose a junta on the country as 
a unit. The outlook remains obscure. 


Tortures in Algeria Again 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


INCE April, when the Mollet government was driven to 
S set up the Commission “for the protection of indi- 
vidual rights and liberties,” less had been heard of the 
brutalities of pacification in Algeria. The delegates of the 
international Commission against Concentration Camps, 
men and women who suffered during the last war, were even 
assured during their visit there from June 19th to July 5th 
“that all was being done to end abuses such as tortures 
and disappearances, which the delegation is convinced are 
not general.” Yet this week has produced much the most 
circumstantial evidence of tortures that has appeared. 

Henri Alleg, the 36-year-old editor of the Communist 
Algérie Républicaine, which was banned as far back as 
September, 1955, has sent the advocate-general in Algiers 
a 2,500-word accusation against several parachutist officers 
and men, most of whom he names. He claims that they 
tortured him in their barracks outside Algiers from 
June 12th to 14th—only a week before the commission 
arrived. Characteristically enough, no copy reached the 
advocate-general till this week, but one did reach 
Humanité, which published it on July 30th and was 
promptly seized on the bookstalls by the French 
police. A Communist is an ambiguous witness against 
tortures, and the party in Algeria has long been 
wooing the rebels by vying with them in revolutionary 
zeal. But the plaint is so moderate in tone and so 
specific in names, conversations and descriptions of the 
victim’s suffering that it must command enough credit to 
require investigation. 

Alleg claims he was arrested on the evening of Wednes- 
day, June 12th. He had been hiding and the parachutists 
wanted to know who had sheltered him. He refused to 
oblige. He alleges that they then tortured him 
through the night first by electric shocks on the 
right ear and fingers; theri on the belly, throat 
and genitals. Next he was half-strangled while a lieu- 
tenant hit his face as hard as he could. Then more 
electric shocks. Then he was choked with water till he 
fainted while his tormentors punched his stomach to expel 
the water again. Then they hung him upside down and 
burnt his nipples, legs and genitals with lighted tapers and 
cigarettes. At 4.30 in the morning, when he could no 
longer stand, they kicked him downstairs to his cell. With 
intervals this lasted for two days till the Friday. The 
climax was reached when electricity was passed through 
the back of his throat while he was told his wife and chil- 
dren would suffer similarly if he failed to talk. The tor- 
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turers ‘staged a mock execution and finally gave him salt 
water to “ quench ” the raging thirst induced by his burns. 
His infected wounds were treated only on the Monday. 

Alleg’s story is new to the extent that no precise account 
has previously been published in time for torture to be 
proved. He claims that his wounds are still visible. This 
makes it embarrassing for the authorities to explain why, 
though he is now in an internment camp—where prisoners 
seem to be humanely treated—his lawyers still cannot see 
him. According to Mme Alleg, one officer she saw deplored 
“so much fuss over this case.” 

Yet the authorities now seem more inclined to justify 
tortures than to deny them. A high official told the Com- 
mission against Concentration Camps that tortures alone 
could extract the information to save lives from terrorist 
attacks. Even Colonel Gardon, the army’s legal adviser, who 
has earned a great reputation for integrity—especially as 
prosecutor in last year’s defence leakages case—told Mme 
Alleg’s lawyers that “ only reinforced interrogations could 
advance pacification.” No wonder the French Assembly 
hesitated before extending to France, even in watered-down 
form, the dictatorial powers that the minister-resident 
wields in Algeria. 

In extreme cases, torture to catch a bomb-thrower who 
may kill tens of people is more understandable than, for 
instance, torture to prove a prisoner’s guilt. But that is 
hardly how it works in practice. Suspects are given up to 
the tender mercies of the parachutists for a month’s “ pre- 
ventive detention” without a warrant. Alleg claims that 
he heard screams on many nights after his own ordeal. Also 
that his torturers told him: “You are going to die, and 
we shall blow up your whore of a Republic too.” 

Against such familiar poisons the Commission “for the 
protection of rights and liberties” seems a pathetic anti- 
dote. Its job is confidential (itself a limitation); but the 
little that is known of its work includes reports that some 
of its members have thought of resigning ; and that high 
police officials were forbidden to testify before it, despite 
the authorisation of their immediate superior, who has since 
been transferred. The fact is, the use of torture in Algeria, 
even on a limited scale, is merely the revolting aspect of the 
still greater tragic failure to evolve a policy capable of 
conciliating the Moslem majority. Publicity has done a 
little to curb tortures, but only a more adequate policy for 
Algeria as a whole is likely to end them. 


Behind Aden’s Back 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Imam of Yemen is said to be thinking again of his 
T territorial claims on the Western Aden protectorate. 
On Monday RAF aircraft attacked a number of Yemeni 
tribesmen who had made a foray across the border at Harib. 
The last time fighting broke out on the protectorate frontier 
was in January when the Imam was convinced that Britain’s 
weak position in the Middle East after the Suez interven- 


tion made the time propitious. He sent his few regular 
troops on raids across the frontier and gave arms to dissident 
tribesmen on the protectorate side, who had all the usual 
Arab reasons for opposing paramount chiefs. The fighting 
was trivial—in the biggest battle there were sixteen killed 
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—but the situation had some importance for Aden colony, 
which, on behalf of the British Crown, protects the protec- 
torates. Britain is bound by various treaties to safeguard 
the interests of the protectorates and through the Governor 
of the colony to give them help and advice. But equally, the 
colony depends for its safety on stability and friendship in 
the twenty-three protectorates at its back. 

In the January fighting, the Imam of Yemen was found to 
have some new and efficient weapons, and the protectorate 
tribesmen, who like guns for their own sake, were inclined 
to cross to his side to get them. Further, some of the sultans 
and paramount sheikhs wondered whether Britain, after 
Suez, was still willing to protect them or whether it might 
not be wise to take out a wary insurance policy on the Yemen 
side. 

The Aden government sent vigorous little forces into the 
border area and these were supported by a few sorties by 
the RAF. The dissident tribesmen, finding the danger 
beginning to exceed the fun of fighting, quietened down. 
Border tribes on the Yemen side got tired of the disturbances 
and of the presence of Yemeni regulars. Sultans and sheikhs 
were reassured that Britain intended to go .on protecting 
them. Ripening crops called the people to harvest. Peace 
—in so far as there is ever peace on a tribal frontier—was 
restored. 

Russia, it is firmly believed in Aden, has since sent tanks, 
self-propelled guns, aeroplanes and ammunition into Yemen, 
and with this the fear of bigger battles on the border has 
increased. The idea of Mr Khrushchev, in his role of 
defender of the free, extending his podgy paw of friendship 
to that personification of ancient regimes, the Imam of 
Yemen, is a cynical absurdity. The suggestion that the 
peoples of south-west Arabia want the Imam to fight for 
their freedom against the wicked British imperialists is so 
nonsensical that Mr Khrushchev must chuckle himself to 
sleep at the thought of it. Even in Aden, the staunchest 
supporters of President Nasser’s friendly policy towards 
Russia have no illusions about the arbitrary tyranny in 
Yemen and want no part in it. 


* 


The arms which Russia has sent to Yemen bear no rela- 
tion to the facts of the region. The protectorates do not 
want Yemeni rule and they do not threaten Yemen. The 
peoples of south-west Arabia have nothing to learn about 
liberties from the medizval luminaries of Taiz. The arms 
may enhance Soviet popularity in Cairo, Damascus and Arab 
Jerusalem ; tanks, for example, are a symbol rather than an 
effective weapon on the border. But the gift will increase 
the trouble in the protectorates ; automatic weapons and 
self-propelled guns can spill a lot of blood. 

Moscow’s intentions are not as senseless as they seem at 
first sight. Aden is becoming the greatest bunkering port in 
the world ; in nine months’ time its bunkering facilities will 
exceed those of New York. It is a vital fuelling point for 
ships on the Asian, African and Mediterranean routes. The 
Straits of Mandeb are the southern gate of the Red Sea just 
as the Suez Canal is the northern gate. By turning the 
protectorate territories into a tribal free-for-all with modern 
weapons, Russia hopes to unseat the security of the colony 
and has dreams of installing a satellite Yemen on the straits. 

Military operations such as those conducted by the Aden 
government earlier this year, although directed against 
Yemen, are in the broadest sense a police measure taken to 
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prevent the disintegration of peace in the protectorates. 
But they resolve only temporary difficulties. If Yemen brings 
more powerful Soviet arms to the border, the operations will 
need to be on a larger scale. In the long run, however, the 
willing co-operation of paramount chiefs in the protectorates 
and of political leaders in Aden will be as important as guns 
in resisting the aggressors. 


Tamil Settlement in Ceylon 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


R BANDARANAIKE has been successful in carrying his 
M party with him on the agreement reached with Tamil 
leaders of the Federal party. It had been feared that some 
sections of the party would not be very happy with the 
terms of the settlement, especially with the decision to 
transfer the power to select persons for inclusion in 
colonisation schemes from the Minister of Lands to the 
regional councils in the various areas. It is also significant 
that sections of the articulate Sinhalese-Buddhists have 
decided to accept the agreement. Among the Sinhalese 
the only important opposition to the agreement comes from 
the United National party (whose role in the language con- 
troversy has been curious, to say the least) which is now 
alleging that the Prime Minister has betrayed the Sinhalese. 

Mr Chelvanayakam, the Federal leader, has succeeded in 
getting the approval of his party’s working committee, and 
the general membership is on his side. Mr G. G. Ponnam- 
balam, who as leader of the Tamil Congress was once the 
chief political figure among the Tamils but has recently been 
in the shadows, has fired a strong broadside at Mr Chel- 
vanayakam, claiming that he has betrayed the interests of 
the Tamils. Mr C. Suntheralingam, another Tamil leader, 
is also not satisfied. But, at the moment, the mass 
of the Tamil-speaking people seem to be willing to 
accept the agreement as a reasonable achievement, if a 
temporary one. 

The tension has abated. It would, however, be unwise 
to conclude that the conflict and the danger are over. The 
United National party, bent on securing what political 
advantages it can out of the present situation, is planning 
an island-wide campaign against the agreement. The issue 
of colonisation is potentially explosive. There may be an 
attempt to persuade land-hungry Sinhalese that Mr Ban- 
daranaike, by allowing regional councils to choose people 
for settlement, has surrendered the uncultivated areas in 
the Eastern Province to the Tamils and the Muslims. 

On the other side, the Federalists’ failure to win a con- 
cession on public service entry requirements may be ex- 
ploited. As things stand, the Tamils will be able to sit for 
examinations to gain admission to various branches of the 
government service in their own language ; but, to be con- 
firmed in their posts, they will have to pass a proficiency 
test in Sinhalese, the official language. The charge that 
Tamils will be forced to learn the language of the Sinhalese 
(while the Sinhalese do not have to learn Tamil) may be 
repeated. The issue of citizenship for Indian labour on the 
plantations also remains to be settled. Only a small pro- 
portion of Indians here have been accepted as Ceylon 
citizens under the prevailing citizenship laws, and the vast 
body of stateless Indians (Mr Nehru will not admit that 
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they are Indian citizens), well-organised in communal trade 
unions, can raise problems. 

With courage and goodwill, Mr Bandaranaike has a good 
chance of weathering the short-term difficulties. In the long 
run, however, the solution to the present dissatisfactions lies 
in the economic field. If more employment can be found 
and living standards improved, there will be less scope for 
exploiting emotional factors and appeals to racial sentiment. 
If the Sinhalese have jobs they will have less fear of the 
Tamils getting employment under the government or land 
under the colonisation schemes. The same considerations 
will weigh with the Tamils. The settlement reached with 
the Federal party could give the government greater time 
and peace of mind to address itself to economic problems 
The regional councils, a form of local authority strongly 
advocated by the Prime Minister for several years, will now 
have wider powers, and if they are soundly led they will 
be able to help the central government to tackle the 
problems of economic development from the local level. 
But if various political groups and personalities succeed in 
winning support for their stand against the agreement and 
the conflict is revived, the government will again have te 
devote itself to this conflict and to postpone action on the 
economic front ; this would on!y create greater bitterness. 


Finland on the Rocks 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN ’CORRESPONDENT 


ATIONAL bankruptcy and a political crisis of the first 

magnitude face Finland’s wobbly minority govern- 
ment, headed by the “asphalt” (or urban) Agrarian, Mr 
Sukselainen, as the Diet reassembles this week for 
an emergency session. Crisis measures—notably the 
suspension of family allowances—introduced in June by 
the Finance Minister, Mr Meinander, were successfully 
blocked by communist filibustering; and after other 
differences with the Agrarians, Mr Meinander and his 
Swedish party colleagues left the coalition. Their defection 
leaves the Agrarians and the centre People’s party with 
only 66 seats in a Diet of 200; and this narrowly based 
partnership will scarcely muster sufficient support for the 
drastic measures required. Forced to find £8 million for 
family allowances, the government had to rob Peter to pay 
Paul. Local authorities have been deprived of a like amount, 
so that the salaries of teachers and nurses are in jeopardy. 
The treasury is empty; and the Bank of Finland has 
refused advances until the government sets its house in 
order. 

The underlying causes of the crisis lie in the incom- 
patible aims of the “ parties of economic interest,” the 
Socialists and the Agrarians, who emerged from the 1954 
election (with §4 and 53 seats respectively) as the strongest 
parties. The Socialists’ aim of low shop prices and high 
urban wages remains directly opposed to the Agrarians’ 
objective of generous agricultural subsidies, with high prices 
for farm produce. The uneasy marriage of convenience 
between the Socialists and the Agrarians, which the later 
accession of bourgeois partners turned into a ménage 4 
quatre, led to unbridled state spending in which the “ pull 
devil, pull baker ” of sectional interests held the public to 
ransom. Inflation followed ; and the strength of the vocal, 
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irresponsible Communists (who control a quarter of 
the Diet) aggravated the situation, forcing even 
moderates to voice increasingly extravagant demands. 
Finland has lived consistently beyond its means. Agricul- 
tural subventions cost £20 million a year ; building, too, is 
heavily subsidised ; while measures to combat unemploy- 
ment—varying seasonally between 50,000 and 100,000— 
swallow £60 million, and family allowances another 
£32 million. 

The Finnish economy, narrowly based on a fluctuating 
world demand for timber products, is not robust enough to 
support this crippling burden. Finland remains industrially 
underdeveloped, with 42 per cent of Finns engaged in 
agriculture. The influx of 400,000 Karelian refugees has 
aggravated the shortage of agricultural land. Moreover, 
the Finns are perilously dependent on Russia’s goodwill, 
since their engineering and shipbuilding industries, artifi- 
cially expanded to satisfy Soviet reparations, are uncom- 
petitive. Finland needs western markets desperately ; but 
the building boom has slackened, and cost inflation has 
already caused a loss of export markets to Sweden. 

In 1953-55, Finland achieved modest trading surpluses. 
Last year, however, saw a deficit of £40 million ; and the 
first five months of 1957 alone brought a deficit of £31 
million. The drain on Finnish reserves has reached 
alarming proportions, in the face of which the crisis 
measures approved by parliament—higher taxes on spirits, 
telephones and motor cars—seem paltry palliatives. The 
Bank of Finland is known to oppose devaluation without 
retrenchment, but out of office, Mr Meinander has spoken 
of a possible 30-40 per cent devalution of the Finmark. 
Against this critical background, the trade unions, which 
only last year paralysed the economy with a costly 3-week 
general strike, are pressing for wage increases of 10 per cent 
all round. 

This spring, as the hour of retribution approached, bitter 
internal dissensions split the Social Democrats, resulting in 
the temporary triumph of the veteran Mr Tanner’s right- 
wing faction over Mr Skog’s leftish trade union wing. 
Thereupon, with ill-concealed relief, Mr Fagerholm’s 
Socialist-dominated coalition resigned. Mr Sukselainen, 
who took over as caretaker for the visit of Mr Bulganin and 
Mr Khrushchev, continues to hold the baby and, so far, 
Mr Tanner’s appeal for a broadly based government to 
tackle Finland’s difficulties remains unheeded. 


Bolivia on a Diet 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


INCE December, Bolivia has been undergoing drastic 
S treatment for its economic and financial ailments on an 
American prescription. Before then, the economy had been 
rigidly but inefficiently controlled so that American aid wasin 
effect self-defeating. But last August the President of Bolivia 
was told that Congress would not indefinitely continue aid 
unless the Bolivians stabilised their currency and reached a 
settlement with their foreign debtors. The Bolivian govern- 
ment agreed to undertake a financial reform, and set up a 
council to direct it with an American official, Mr Eder, as 
its executive secretary. The United States government and 
the International Monetary Fund made available $25 million. 

The policy was stiff medicine, especially for a country 
where the government of the National Revolutionary Move- 
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ment had been installed only four years before by a workers’ 
militia which still retained its arms. The artificial exchange 
rates and the subsidised prices were abolished along with 
almost all the economic controls. Taxation was increased, 
and brakes applied to the credit financing of development 
schemes. Overnight, prices rose to the world level, or even 
beyond, because of the high freight costs. Wages were 
increased, but not in proportion to the rise in costs, and 
they were frozen for a year. The easy profits of illicit trade 
disappeared, and local industries lost the cheap raw 
materials which had concealed their inefficiency and inflated 
the labour force. Only the peasants, released from the com- 
petition of subsidised imported food, felt any immediate 
benefit. 

Resentment and resistance were inevitable. The first chal- 
lenge came when mine and railway workers threatened a 
strike to strangle the new austerity at birth. Apparently 
against the advice of his ministers, President Hernan Siles 
Zuazo publicly announced that, in order to make the 
country understand the need for the present sacrifices, he 
would not eat until the strikes were called off. The strikes 
collapsed within 24 hours. The second challenge came in 
April, when a conference of mine workers attacked the stabi- 
lisation plan and advocated a wage increase of 13,000 bolivi- 
anos (about 13s.) a day. By threatening to resign, the 
President forced the men to drop their demands for the time 
being. But the Bolivian trade union council, which enjoys 
inflated powers including the right to nominate four cabinet 
ministers, called a workers’ conference for June Ist, and 
extremists among union leaders prepared for a showdown. 
This was a threat to more than the stabilisation policy, for 
since 1952 the stability of the regime has depended on 
collaboration between the government and the unions. 


* 


During the last week of May, the government answered 
the anticipated wage demands in advance by publishing a 
long, frank and lucid report on the country’s financial situa- 
tion prepared by Mr Eder. This spared neither national pride 
nor the unions’ cherished prejudices, and insisted that no real 
increase of wages was possible without more production. 
President Siles repeated the same arguments to the workers’ 
conference, but was unable to prevent them adopting a reso- 
lution on June 14th calling for a general strike on July rst if 
the wage increase was not granted. They set up a commis- 
sion to report within ten days on the amount to be demanded 
and to act as a strike committee. This ten days gave the 
President his opportunity. He visited the lion’s den of the 
mining centres and put his case simply and without com- 
promise. Again the unexpected happened. The workers 
opted for the President’s common sense, and repudiated the 
conference which was supposed to represent them. Union 
after union announced that it stood by the President and 
stabilisation and would not strike. By July 1st the strike 
commission represented no one but themselves and had no 
alternative but to call off the strike, which would have been 
the dampest of damp squibs. 

Bolivia’s main hope of future prosperity lies in cil. 
Enough for its own needs and a little for export has been 
produced by the state oil industry ; but major private com- 
panies, including Shell, are only just beginning operations. 
The new economic policy, and the repudiation by the 
workers of their extremist leaders, have created conditions 
in which Bolivia may be able to advance to a new prosperity. 
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For further information apply to your Shell Company. 


1957 


There are strange contrasts in the land 
which narrows down from the Rio Grande 
to the Gulf of Tehuantepec and the 
Guatemalan border. Parched deserts— 
and valleys lush with palms, papayas and 
citrus. The swamps and alligators of the 
tierra caliente and the forever-spring of 
the central plateau. Aztec ruins and city 
skyscrapers, organ cactus and—straw- 
berries which are deep frozen for markets 
a thousand miles away. If they live to 
ripen. 

For not always have the sun-drenched 
fields been as generous as they are today. 
At one time it seemed they were hope- 
lessly bedevilled, for crop after crop 
mysteriously failed, laid waste by a pest 
whose presence in the soil was not even 
suspected. Indeed, its very existence was 
doubted by some farmers, for plant nema- 
todes are almost invisible to the naked 
eye. Yet each year the world is deprived 


Nemagon 


Nemagon, D-D, aldrin, dieldrin and endrin are 


OZ 


- 


Cactus and cream 


by their attacks of crops worth millions 
of pounds. And among them, many tons 
of Mexican strawberries. 

Today, however, in Guanajuato and 
Michoacan, the picture is changing: fields 
are again leaf-green, blossom-white, berry- 
red—renewed and made fruitful with the 
help of Nemagon, developed by Shell. 
Not only has this powerful soil fumigant 
brought the nematode menace positively 
under control: it has induced also an 
upsurge of plant growth and vigour start- 
ling in its proportions. In some cases, 
yields have increased by up to 100°% and 
growers today are indeed cropping the 
cream of strawberries. 


The same story ts being repeated through- 
out the world—and with many crops. With 
its partner D-D, Nemagon Soil Fumigant 
is fast proving the nemesis of the nematode 
—and a key to greater food production 
everywhere. 


pesticides for world-wide use 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Before you build, you as the building owner must have assurance on three 


points: cost, quality and completion on time. How can you get this assurance ? 


COST. Building to a budget by the Laing Target Contract 
ensures that your project as planned will not exceed the 
budget cost. It may well be less. This form of contract is 
based on a target cost agreed with the client from the outset. 
QUALITY. John Laing and Son Limited value their repu- 
tation far higher than the price of any contract—a reputation 
which the Company intends to maintain by giving complete 
satisfaction, not only when the contract is signed, not only 
on completion, but for the years to come. 
COMPLETION ON TIME. This is the real measure of 
the ultimate cost of building. Delayed completion is costly. 
All the resources of the Company—planning control, site 
organisation, mechanisation, research and development, 
method study and training—are geared directly to com- 
pletion on time. 


Before you build, while your project is still at the plan- 
ning stage, call us in. Co-operation right from the planning 
stage between building owner, consultant and contractor is 
essential to the complete success of a construction job. The 
Company’s experience of speedier methods and practical 
knowledge of building costs, employed in consultation with 
your architect and engineers, provide assurance of cost, 
quality and completion on time. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED * BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
GREAT BRITAIN * CANADA + UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA * RHODESIA 


M. SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


Correspondents throughout the world 


SHELL HOUSE, 55 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 1501 
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EAKNESS in commodity prices persists. This 

\ K } week The Economist commodity price indi- 
cator edged down to 89.4 (1952= 100), bring- 

ing the total decline this year to nine per cent. Apart 
from one week in July last year that level has not been 
reached since June, 1953. Copper touched £210 a ton 
in London on Thursday, the lowest level since the 
market reopened four years ago, and there are few signs 
of firmness elsewhere. The canny trader now begins 
to look for recovery ; he knows that it must come, and 
would give much to know when. But what of the long- 
term prospect, say in twenty years’ time ? Some useful 
thinking on this question has recently been done by 
the authors of the annual report of Gatt (HMSO, 14s.). 
They make no claim of omniscience, and their pro- 
jections are based on the work of others. Their crystal- 
gazing was inspired by earlier studies of economic 
growth—the Paley report (USA), the Gordon report 
(Canada) and several reports by OEEC and the Coal- 
Steel Community, most of them concerned with the 
Next 20 to 25 years. These studies, the Gatt report 
remarks, are mainly concerned with the domestic prob- 
lems of growth ; they pay “no systematic attention to 
the repercussions of 
the proposed poli- 
cies upon economic 
conditions in the 
world at large.” 
Gatt, therefore, de- 
cided to look at the 
implications for the 
western world’s 
needs of primary 
products from 1953- 


55 t0 1973-75. 
he report 


Commodity W. Europe 


Groups 


Natural fibres .... 2-10 1-70 


Other materialst . 1-25 1-90 


WORLD 


Commodities in the Crystal Ball 


NET IMPORTS—PAST AND IN PROSPECT 
(in thousand million dollars fob at 1953-55 prices) 
N. America } 
1953-55 1973-75 | 1953-55 
4-30 0-40 
Metals and ores... 1-00 2:20 0-65 


|_o-15 
Natural rubber... 0-35 — 0-35 


—0:10 
10-6 1-15 


* According to assumed growth of consumption of synthetic fibres—see text. 


t Mainly timber, hides and natural fertilizers. 





begins by comparing prospective requirements 
and production of major commodities in North 
America and Western Europe, and hence their net 
import needs. It does not try to assess the requirements 
of the rest of the world which, it is careful to point 
out, may grow substantially over the next twenty years ; 
nor does it attempt to assess prospective world produc- 
tion. Thus no account is taken of possible changes in 
prices of primary products ; the estimates are drawn up 
in terms of the prices ruling in 1953-55. Qualified as 
it is, the exercise is still bold enough. 

The results of the investigation for the main cate- 
gories of primary products are summarised in the table 
below. However sceptically one may approach such 
exercises, the broad trends do not appear to be unreason- 
able. The prospects for fuels, metals and ores and 
tropical beverages and fruit are bright. Demand for 
natural fibres is expected to suffer from competition 
from synthetic fibres, while consumption of natural 
rubber may fall relatively to that of synthetic rubber, not 
because the west wants less of the natural product, but 
because the east may not produce enough. 

Fuels : Total imports of fuels are expected to rise 24 
times between 1953- 
55 and 1973-75; 
because Western 


Europe’s needs ar 
Total ta © 


1973-75 | 1953-55 1973-75 expected to grow 
am ‘ans by two-thirds ; its 
0-80 1-65 3-00 own output of fuel 
—0-15/-0-95*| 1-95 —1-55/0-75* is expected to grow 
a a ca more slowly and 

, eae so imports muy 
1-40/0-60* | 7-35  12-0/11-2* jae on. tien 
times what they 

were in 1953-55. 
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Within the total for Western Europe, imports of 
coal (mostly coking fines) will treble in volume ; 
imports of petroleum will treble in value but rise 
somewhat less in quantity because a_ substantial 
proportion will be in the form of refined products. 
North America, in contrast, is not expected to become 
more dependent on imported fuels as a whole. Net 
imports of petroleum into the United States may rise 
by about 100 million tons to 140 million tons, but 
Canada may be a net exporter to the extent of about 40 
million tons, whereas it had net imports of 15 million 
tons in 1953-55. Net imports of petroleum into North 
America will thus rise by 45 million tons to 100 million 
tons. But the United States is expected to become 
such a large exporter of coal to Western Europe—its 
net exports of coal trebling to about 60 million tons— 
that North America’s net imports of all fuels will be 
largely unchanged. The report bases its estimates on 
the OEEC’s assumption that nuclear power will not play 
an important part in total energy supplies by 1973-75. 
As this assumption now seems cautious, the import 
requirements for conventional fuels may be too high. 


Metals: Net imports of the major non-ferrous metals 
into the two areas are expected to rise by about 80 per 
cent, a sharp increase ih Western Europe more than off- 
setting a 20 per cent fall in North America. Western 
Europe’s requirements are assumed to rise in proportion 
to the consumption of steel, i.e., by 100 per cent, and 
aluminium’s share in the total is expected to rise from 
17 per cent to 31 per cent (the share it held in North 
America in 1953-55). While output of the common 
non-ferrous metals—copper, lead, zinc and tin—in 
Western Europe is not expected to grow, output of 


OUTPUT AND IMPORTS OF NON-FERROUS METALS 


Million tons in copper equivalent * 
W. Europe | N. America Total 
1953-55 1973-75 | 1953-55 1973-75 | 1953-55 1973-75 
Production :— 
Aluminium . . 1-21 
Copper etc. . . 1-75 
0- . 2:96 


Net Imports :— 
Aluminium : 1-t |—0-14 -—0-6 |—Q-02 ‘§ 
3-2 | 091 1-2 | 2-74 4 
43 | 0-77 06 | 2-72 9 
* This expression is based on the relative prices of the five metals ; th 
coefficients used are : copper I, aluminium 0-67, lead and zinc 0°5, tin 4. 
+ Copper, lead, zinc and tin. 
aluminium may rise perhaps 60 per cent, or 300,000 
tons. Thus total net imports may be nearly 2} times 
larger than in 1953-55, imports of aluminium rising by 
nine times to 1.1 million tons, and imports of other non- 
ferrous metals rising by about 75 per cent to 3.2 million 
tons. In North America, despite a sharp increase in 
consumption of the common non-ferrous metals, net 
imports are expected to rise by only about 30 per cent ; 
a small decline in output in the United States may 
be partly offset by a sharp increase in Canada. Output 
of aluminium, on the other hand, is expected to grow 
even faster than consumption, and North America’s net 
exports of aluminium could be over four times larger 
than in 1953-55. 
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Natural fibres: Consumption of all textile fibres in 
the two areas is expected to grow by 56 per cent to a 
value of $9,000 million (at 1953-55 prices). The 
increase in Western Europe is put at 45 per cent, its 
net exports being assumed to have disappeared in the 
face of competition from textile industries in the east ; 
the increase in North America is put at 67 per cent. 
How much of the market will be claimed by synthetic 
fibres, and how much by natural ? Gatt suggests that 
the share of the synthetics may grow more slowly in the 
future, and eventually stop. It is thought that in 
Western Europe synthetic fibres may account for one- 
half of total consumption by 1973-75, compared with 
one-fifth in 1953-55. For North America alternative 
assumptions are made: first, that the share of synthetic 
fibres will rise to two-thirds from 35 per cent in 
1953-55 ; secondly, that it will not exceed one-half. On 
the lower figure, consumption of natural fibres in the 
two areas would rise by only $200 million to $4,500 mil- 
lion ; the higher figure would mean a fall of $600 million 
to $3,700 million in consumption of natural fibres. The 
share of the market in natural fibres that will be left 
to the primary producing countries will depend on the’ 
level of raw cotton exports from the United States. 


Natural rubber: The Paley report forecast that pro- 
duction of natural rubber by 1975 would at best have 
risen by one-third to about 24 million tons. On the 
“conservative” assumption that consumption of 
natural rubber in countries outside North America and 
Western Europe will have doubled by 1973-75, the 
exportable surplus available for the two industrial areas 
will be only 100,000 tons larger than in 1953-55. World 
requirements of all rubber, on the other hand, are 
expected to be about 5} million tons, twice as much as 
in 1953-55. The industrial areas will have to fill the 
gap by expanding their production of synthetic rubber. 


Foodstuffs: The prospect is naturally most favour- 
able in those items that cannot, or cannot easily, be’ 
produced by the industrial areas themselves. Their 
prospective requirements for items that can be produced 
domestically are extremely speculative, being governed 
largely by the future course of agricultural protection 
(though this does not inhibit the authors from making 
a couple of broad guesses). Among the items that they 
cannot produce are coffee, cocoa and tea. Accepting 
evidence that the response of consumption to higher 
income is similar for all three, the report estimates that 
imports of coffee, cocoa and tea into North America and 
Western Europe may grow by about 45 per cent by 
1973-75. The fob value of these imports into North 
America, at 1953-55 prices, may rise by $800 million to 
$2,600 million, and Western Europe’s imports may rise 
by $600 million to $2,000 million. 

The Gatt report will serve a useful purpose if it 
prompts the governments of some primary producing 
countries to ask themselves two questions. Are they 
taking a sufficiently robust view of the growth of world 
demand for certain commodities—and are they doing all 
they can to ensure that those demands could be met ? 
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Past experience is hardly encouraging. Another section 
of the report, analysing the decline in the primary pro- 


ducers’ share of world exports, shows that this is 


entirely attributable to a decline in exports from the 
“* semi-industrialised ” members such as India, Argen- 
tina and Brazil. It concludes that industrial develop- 





ELECTRONIC MACHINING—II 


Cutting with a Computer 


Milling machines with electronic master-minds 
may revolutionise the machine shop. Their 
economics depend upon the kind of work they 
have to do and whether they can put up 

with full employment 


N article last week discussed the application of 
automatic controls to machine tools, with some 


examples of their use with jig-borers. The 


greatest publicity in this new field, however, has been . 


given to computer-controlled milling machines—partly 
because of the unique role that the milling machine 
fills in machine-shop work. Metal parts of circular 
section can be machined on a lathe ; but to cut other 
shapes from the solid calls for machine tools of the 
shaping and routing type (working like the carpenter’s 
chisel, gouge and plane) or milling machines. On 
many occasions castings or die-castings using modern 
techniques are sufficiently accurate ; when they are not, 
or when there are only few parts to be made, milling 
is necessary. British sales of all machine tools increased 
by 43 per cent between 1947 and 1955, but sales of 
milling machines increased by 182 per cent. 

The milling machine is a key instrument, versatile 
and able to cut arbitrary shapes from bulk metal. As 
ordinarily used it has a severe limitation: it has to 
cut in straight lines. But if the work table can be moved 
along any of the three rectangular axes (the straight-line 
limitation arises from restricting this motion to one axis 
at a time) and in controlled proportion in two axes, it 
can cut out any plane shape. This principle has been 
used in profile-following millers that move the work 
table to follow the outline of a master pattern ; it offers 
a major opportunity for electronic control. 

To move the work table in two axes at a time allows 
the fixed milling head to cut a complex shape 
continuously, instead of taking many successive 
straight-line segments for each of which the work-table 
would have to be reset to get the cut in the right direc- 
tion and position, Both profile-following and numeri- 
cally controlled machines require. servo-mechanical 
systems that must satisfy more exacting requirements 
than those used on co-ordinate machines, such as the 
jig-borers discussed last week. In addition to finding a 
position accurately, the milling machine must find it 
immediately, as the cut progresses. The effect of this, 
plus the presence of lateral forces due to the reaction of 
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ment in these countries has been pushed ahead at the 
expense of investment in primary production, with the 
result that they have been unable to satisfy their grow- 
ing domestic needs and maintain an adequate exportable 
surplus as well. How many countries have yet taken 
this lesson to heart ? 


the cutter against the work, is to reduce the expected 
accuracy of control to one or two thousandths of an 
inch, instead of the ten-thousandth of an inch of the 
jig-borer. For higher precision one would have to 
use trial and error, as on a hand-controlled machine. 
Several problems have to be solved in “ pro- 


” 


gramming ” the controls of such a miller. First the 
speeds of movements in the rectangular co-ordinates 
that will achieve the desired direction and speed of cut 
must be determined. Secondly, the difference between 
the path of the tool centre and the path of its cutting 
edge must be allowed for. Both factors can be expressed 
in mathematical terms, and it is natural to employ some 
kind of computing machine to do this ; the whole equip- 
ment is then called a computer-controlled machine tool. 
There are two kinds : in one, a minimum part of the 
computer is attached to the machine (EMI) ; in the 
other, a separate computer supplies recorded instruc- 
tions for a number of machines (Ferranti). 

The aircraft industry has a high ratio of development 
work to production, and some components of which the 
shape cannot be precisely calculated in advance but must 
often be modified after trial : examples are gas-turbine 
blades and fuel-control cams. The saving of time by 
using a computer-controlled machine which can be pro- 
grammed in a few hours, rather than a profile-following 
machine working from a model which takes a number 
of days to construct, is invaluable. 

The reduction in cost in production work is more 
debatable. Ferranti claims that working in light alloy 
its computer-controlled milling machine is twenty times 
as fast as a manually controlled machine ; and on the 
basis of a seven-year life in both cases it concludes that 
the computer-controlled machine does the work for 
38 per cent of the cost of doing it on twenty manually 
controlled machines. But it seems inevitable that a 
machine that operates twenty times as fast will wear 
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out sooner than the simple machine, and this cannot 
altogether be offset by a generous allowance for 
maintenance. 

Machines in intensive use for mass-production are 
often assessed’at a life of three years, and it would seem 
reasonable for the purpose of a safe comparison to assign 
a life of ten years to a manual machine and four years 
to a computer-controlled machine. On that basis, 
comparative annual costs might turn out as in the table: 


COMPARATIVE COSTS, HAND AND ELECTRONIC 
MACHINING 


| computer-controlled 
machine 


20 conventional 
machines 


At £2,000 each capital cost At £16,000 capital cost 


£ 
Depreciation over 10 years 4,000 Depreciation over 4 years. 4,000 
Interest (average) at 5 per Interest (average) at 5 per 
cent on residual value.. 1,100 cent on residual value.. 500 
Maintenance at 5 per cent Maintenance at 5 per cent 
on capital cost on capital cost 
20 skilled operators | operator 
2 programmers 
I typist 
Computer hire and mag- 
netic tape 3,500 


£22,100 £11,450 


Computer time is there assessed on one-eighth of 
milling-machine time, and an assumed cost of {12 per 
hour for computer time. Potential saving of rent corre- 
sponding to the saving of floor-space has been omitted 
from the table (Ferranti put it at about £350 per annum) 
because it depends on circumstances. The figures show 
a clear advantage to the computer-controlled machine on 
the claimed speed advantage of 20:1 for light-alloy 
work, 

For work on steel, Ferranti claims a halving of cost 
for its computer-controlled milling machine, compared 
with, say, seven conventional machines. On the same 
basis as in the table, costs might be approximately equal. 
It has been suggested by potential users that in die- 
sinking the Ferranti system would be cheaper for some 
individual jobs but not for others ; this is consistent with 
equality of average costs for one-off jobs in steel. The 
automatic systems should be cheaper where several 
identical parts are required. 


HERE are, however, two major problems associated 
if, with the economics of such computer-controlled 
machine tools that are not usually discussed. One is that 
to show its full profit the computer-controlled tool must 
replace twenty manually controlled machines, all 
engaged on small-quantity production. It is not unusual 
to employ such large batteries of milling machines in 
mass production, but then they are all performing simple 
operations on a fixed cycle that ,can be controlled 
mechanically and cheaply without ‘the intervention of 
electronics. For jobbing engineering, a typical scale of 
operation would be to have ten milling machines in an 
establishment employing 2,000. 

Among the limited number of firms having 10 to 20 
milling machines on occasional and batch production, 
how many would be willing to replace all their existing 
machines, of varying ages, by a computer-controlled 
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machine ? If a firm has only one computer-controlled 
machine, what happens while it is out of service for 
maintenance (presumably more frequently since it can 
be used so much more intensively) ? Again, a firm 
might consider installing a special-purpose computer ; 
but to employ it fully, it would have to master-mind 
eight computer-controlled milling machines ; that would 
be a formidable battery, equivalent to between 50 and 
160 simple milling machines, according to whether the 
work is on steel or light alloy. It is possible to run the 
computer on an agency or co-operative basis. But will 
either the manufacturer or an independent organisation 
be willing to invest in a computer with building, staff 
and administration without adding to the hire charge ? 

A different version of computer-controlled machine 
tools has been developed by EMI. The essential feature 
of this-is that part of the computing work—the inter- 
polation between successive specified points on the 
shape to be cut, and the allowance for variations in cutter 
size—can be carried out by computing equipment 
incorporated in the machine. The computing work 
which has to be done outside the machine-tool assembly 
can then be limited to the conversion of the given shape 
to a sequence of specified points with correction for 
nominal cutter size. The capital cost of the machine 
with its associated control equipment is of the same 
order as that of a Ferranti-controlled miller (without the 
computer). The interpolating device in the control gear 
involves extra cost, but that may be offset by the use 
on the EMI machine of a position-measuring system 
that is much simpler than the high-precision optical- 
grating system used by Ferranti. 

There is, however, another point. In the Ferranti 
system the user pays for time on a specialised computer 
(Ferranti at present provide this service from Edin- 
burgh); but in the EMI system he has to do the 
computing for himself, though there is rather less of it. 
He can either get it done relatively slowly and expen- 
sively on desk calculating machines, or he can have it 
put on a general-purpose computer used on other work 
for most of its time. There are other technical 
differences between the Ferranti and EMI -systems, 
but they affect applicability to specific jobs, rather than 
the economic balance between them. 


OMPUTER-CONTROLLED machines have already estab- 
lished themselves by reducing the time that skilled 
manual labour takes to construct patterns or prototypes 
and by easing the shortage of such skills. The direct 
reduction of cost that they can effect for parts in hard 
materials is more marginal, and needs investigation in 
each case. The sobering suggestion that the investiga- 
tions involved in choosing and setting up an electronic 
computer for office work can cost as much as the capital 
cost of the computer itself may have some relevance in 
the workshop, too. Perhaps some/1ing could be done in 
engineering applications by detailed studies of a number 
of typical cases by some independent organisation that 
could publish its findings. 
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POUND, FRANC AND MARK 


IMF Fever in Foreign Exchanges 


HE approach of the IMF meeting and the talk now 
T current of possible devaluations, upvaluations and 
wholesale adjustment of exchange structures, has created 
speculative conditions in the foreign exchange market, the 
like of which has not been seen for about eight years. The 
two poles around which this speculation revolves are “ a la 
batsse” of the French franc and “d la hausse” of the 
German mark. The talk of a general adjustment of exchange 
parities has also brought some pressure on sterling adding 
a psychological factor to the normal seasonal swing against 
the pound. This is the time of the year when substantial 
dollar payments are made for timber, wheat and tobacco. 
It is also the season when British tourists’ demands for 
Continental currencies are at their height. The pound has 
fallen to its effective floor against the dollar and the 
Exchange Equalisation Account has been selling dollars at 
$2.784 during the past week. The pressure against sterling 
increased towards the end of the week, showing again that 
much of it is speculative. 

Pressure against the French franc has been reflected in 
the forward market where this week a rate of Frs. 80 dis- 
count has been offered for 3 months delivery. Little busi- 
ness has been done even at these rates for there are very 
few buyers of francs. The premium on the forward mark 
has been rising ; from 4 pfennigs in mid-July it has climbed 
steadily to 16 pfennigs this week. The speculation against 
the franc has been apparent in the foreign exchange market 
and also in the Paris gold market. It subsequently fell 
back slightly when it became evident that M. Gaillard, 
the French Minister of Finance, would secure ministerial 
support for the bulk of the economies and taxation proposals 
on which he has staked his membership of the Government. 
The unsettlement of the foreign exchange market can be 
expected to last until the September meeting of the IMF. 


FRENCH GOLD 


Record Price in Paris 


OLD in Paris on Tuesday touched for a moment the 
G record price of 516,000 francs per kilo. It had risen to 
that level from 497,000 francs on Friday and it subse- 
quently dropped back to 505,000 francs. With francs at 980 
to the £ that peak price would amount to around 327s. 6d. 
per ounce, against a London price of around 250s. per ounce. 
But the gold is not bought with francs converted at the 
official rate. It arrives by a more devious and costly route. 
The gold is bought on the free markets of the world of which 
London is far the most important, where it has to be paid for 
in sterling freshly arising out of the conversion of dollars 
in accordance with the rules. The buyer however obtained 
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this high grade sterling by smuggling franc notes to Switzer- 
land where they can be exchanged into other currencies, 
including dollars, at rates much less favourable -than the 
official ones. On Tuesday the rate was 95 Swiss centimes 
for 100 French francs (equal to a rate of 1,280 French francs 
to the £). 

A further complication has also to be faced: to be good 
delivery in Paris the gold must be in one kilogramme bars 
with a French assay mark. How can gold illegally brought 
into France and paid for with currency illegally taken out 
acquire that mark ? It is brought in legally on an import- 
export licence under which the gold must be re-exported. 
It is then made into bars with the appropriate weights and 
assay marks, re-exported to Switzerland and finally illegally 
smuggled back into France. That is one of the Frenchman’s 
escape routes ; it seems to be working on a small scale and 
London dealers find it impossible to believe that the Bank 
of France, though it occasionally both buys and sells on the 
Paris gold market, does not know what is going on. 

The other usual escape route that the French operators 
use when they distrust their currency is through gold shares 
and a few other stocks, of which Rio Tinto is one. There 
has been no active demand in London lately for those stocks 
on French account. Yet the margin between prices in 
London and in Paris is at the official rate of exchange often 
much over 25 per cent. Central Mining at 4,830 francs is 
equivalent (at 980 francs to the £) to £4 18s. 6d. The 
London price is about 63s. A closed pool and premium 
market on sterling securities exists in Paris analogous to 
the London market in dollar stocks. 


THE RESERVES 


The July Gold Loss 


N current trading, as the Chancellor recently pointed out, 

Britain is earning a fair surplus. Yet the pressure on 
sterling and the reserves continues unabated. Sterling’s 
performance has for some time been prejudiced by two 
major adverse psychological influences—the general expecta- 
tion of an upvaluation of the D-mark, and a general lack 
of confidence in Britain’s internal economic policy. Last 
month’s action to stop the buying of new dollar securities 
underlined, yet again, the plain fact that fear of inflation 
eats directly into the reserves. 

After the weakness of sterling in the markets, the fall of 
$14 million in the official gold and dollar holdings in July 
caused little surprise. It was indeed the first fall to be 
recorded since January ; but there were no special reinforce- 
ments, and some special charges; and the dollar balance, 
apart from the EPU settlement, showed a surplus of $6 
million, only the second surplus on that account this year. 
That the result was not worse is probably attributable partly 
to the decline of special dollar expenditures on oil, and partly 


to the plugging of the Kuwait leak through the dollar 
security market. 
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More disturbing is the heavy deficit with the European 
Payments Union. In July $21 million was paid in 
gold to EPU to settle the June deficit ; and a further $4 
million was paid to individual creditors of the Union in 
instalments on funded EPU debt. These included a special 
payment of $1 million on debts to Belgium ; in subsequent 
months this extra payment will drop to under $0.2 million, 
to pay off $9 million over four years. Another new com- 
mitment on these debts will be the £7} million ($21 million) 
a year owing to Germany. Hitherto, this has been offset 
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* Relates to balance in previous month. + Includes drawings by India 
from IMF of $59 mn. in February, $68 mn. in March and $73 mn. in June, and 
the return of $104 mn. of deferred loan interest in April. + $28 mn. 
attributable to German deposit of £10 mn. in arms purchase account. 
against Germany’s instalment on its postwar credit from the 
British Government ; now that ten annual instalments are 
to be prepaid in a lump sum, Britain’s payment in respect 
of the EPU debt will also fall due. It is expected to be paid 
annually and not added to the monthly instalments. 

Although German parliamentary approval for the £75 
million prepayment has not yet been granted, the German 
central bank has begun to accumulate the necessary sterling ; 
and this is believed to have had a favourable influence on 
Britain’s balance with EPU in July. Nevertheless Britain 
incurred a deficit of £18 million—involving a gold payment 
this month of $38 million. The Bank of France again drew 
in sterling balances from the commercial banks, but there 
is no evidence that this was on a larger scale than in the 
previous month and therefore none that France’s EPU 
balance was improved at Britain’s expense. July is season- 
ally a bad month for Britain’s payments with Europe, with 
tourist expenditure at the peak. Moreover, on the conti- 
nent and particularly against the D-Mark, sterling is still 
under bear pressure. Germany’s surplus in July reached 
$180 million (£64 million), which is $42 million above the 
previous record surplus earned in May. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Government Funding Now 


ACH week that the recovery in the gilt-edged market 
E continues it becomes a little more firmly established. 
A pause in the recovery just after the Bank holiday week- 
end was soon turned into a new advance. On balance, 
over the week to Wednesday, the Financial Times index 
of Government securities has risen from 82.17 to 83.02 
and the index stands at its highest for six weeks. The 
gilt-edged market has thus advanced, while industrials, 
oil shares and the premium on dollar stocks in London 
have all slipped back. The Economist indicator shows 
a drop over the week ended on Wednesday from 
217.9 to 214.7. Those who hoped for a brisk turn in 
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gilt-edged and for a market on which large quantities of 
Government-owned stock could again be unloaded to 
reinforce the credit squeeze naturally find the present per- 
formance disappointing. Those who feel that the first re- 
quirement from the gilt-edged market is that it should 
indeed be a market are still nervous, but thankful. The 
market is still deplorably narrow, and the buying contains 
far more switching into slightly longer dates than outright 
purchases, but there have been good investment buying 
orders, and the market has been hard put to it to supply 
them. Reluctantly the jobbers are being forced to enlarge 
their books a little. 

At this point a clear conflict between short-term tactics 
and long-term objectives emerges. To force funding sales 
of Government-owned stock to the limit would—the argu- 
ment of the tactician runs—kill the rally and force the 
jobbers to reducé their books instead of increasing them. 
In the long run less Government stock would be sold. The 
rally is so tender that the authorities apparently believe that 
to allow any gilt-edged issue to come forward—even a local 
authority issue for as little as £3 million—might upset it, 
and none is likely to be allowed in the next few weeks. 

That line of argument is dangerous because it can so 
easily slip into making a case for kindness to the 
bulls of gilt-edged stocks when toughness in funding is, as 
nobody now denies, a vital weapon in the battle agains: 
inflation. But, for the moment, short-range tactics win ; the 
Government broker is again able to do funding in modera- 
tion ; he encourages switches into longer stocks (itself an 
important part of the funding policy) ; he takes cash on 
balance, but he also picks up, usually as part of a switch, 


' the next maturing stock, the £503 million of 2} per cent 


Serial Funding stock 1957 due for repayment in mid- 
November. By his success in getting control of that stock 
and by the kind of issue with which it is replaced, pre- 
sumably in October, the success of the Bank of England’s 
present policy in the market will be judged. Whatever stock 
replaces the maturing issue will naturally have to be taken 
at first largely in the departments, but it will nevertheless 
have to be a saleable scrip, and therefore have to bear a 
much higher interest coupon than the stock it replaces. If 
the Government has control of the maturing stock and the 
market is receptive, it might be possible to replace with a 
considerably longer-dated stock. Without that control only 
quite a short-dated stock would serve: 


ELECTRICITY JOBS RESHUFFLED 


Joker in the Pack? 


ITTLE that the Government has done to nationalised 
L electricity in Britain since it appointed the Herbert 
Committee has won the approval of “the industry ”—as 
the cosy caucus of central officials tucked away in its various 
headquarters around Oxford Street and Trafalgar Square 


are wont to refer to themselves. In particular, reorganisa- 
tion of these headquarters under the Electricity Act that 
has just become law has dislodged a substantial number of 
them from their niches in moves that they do not consider 
really necessary—and has been crowned by the appointmen: 
of someone outside the charmed circle to the most important 
job in the industry. The key appointments under the new 
Act, announced last week, move the reigning triumvirate of 
the superseded Central Electricity Authority to various posi- 
tions upstairs in the purely advisory Electricity Council, 
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Out of the bag 


At last we can let the cat out of the bag, and talk about 
some of the contributions I.C.I. Metals Division has 
already made to nuclear engineering. 

Here is one. Nearly 400 miles of extended surface 
tubing has been ordered for the heat exchangers of 
Bradwell and Berkeley power stations. And every single 
foot of it will be supplied by the Metals Division of I.C.I. 

This was a unique opportunity. I.C.I. Metals Division, 
with its long experience of the needs of heat exchange 
engineers, was able to adapt ‘Integron’ (the I.C.I. finned 
tubing) to suit the exacting conditions created by 
nuclear reactors. 

Not that this is the Metals Division’s first contribution 
to nuclear engineering. Over sixteen years ago, we were 
solving basic metallurgical problems which were to make 
the whole enterprise possible. Later, our condenser 
tubes and plates were ordered for Calder Hall. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES 


And we have produced in wrought forms such 
unusual non-ferrous metals as niobium, beryllium, 
zirconium—and, of course, titanium—which will be 
needed for the peaceful atom-shaking projects of the 
future. But much of this work is so secret that it must 
stay in the bag for quite a while yet. 
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for the newer nuclear metals 
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which is to exercise a rather vague supervisory function 
somewhat analagous to that of the Gas Council, and hand 
over direction of the new Central Electricity Generating 
Board, which will have the actual responsibility of making 
and transmitting electric power to the area distribution 
boards, to a nuclear engineer. 

Lord Citrine, chairman of the Central Electricity Board, 
who is 69, is not quite retiring from the industry ; he will 
remain as a part-time member of the Electricity Council. 
Sir Henry Self, who is two years younger, is not retiring 
either: he becomes chairman of this Council, with Sir 
Josiah Eccles, the other deputy-chairman of the present 
CEA, becoming one deputy-chairman of the Council. The 
other deputy-chairman, serving part-time, is to be Professor 
Ronald Edwards, the industrial economist ; his only previous 
(but salutary) contact with the industry was as a prominent 
member of the Herbert Committee which recommended 
broadly this reorganisation of nationalised electricity and, 
broadly, criticised the concentration of power in the present 
CEA into the hands of two of Professor Edwards’s new 
colleagues. 

There seems little danger, with Sir Christopher Hinton 
as chairman of the new generating board, of any concentra- 
tion of power at all in the Electricity Council. Its con- 
centration of experience, leavened with the first economist 
of prominence ever to impinge upon this nationalised elec- 
tricity, should be of use to Ministers who have to back 
Sir Christopher’s introduction of practical nuclear genera- 
tion into the British electricity system. Power over power 
supply will rest with the generation board, to which the 
present chairman of the East Midlands Electricity Board, 
plus the present secretary and chief engineer of CEA, have 
also been appointed ; responsibility for selling it with the 
area distribution boards, which have been given a shade more 
initiative and the responsibility to balance their own books— 
taking, of course, one year with another—under the new 
Act. This is nationalisation of the Herbert kind, as against 
the Coal Board’s Fleck variety ; but the time to compare 
them is not yet. 


US OIL IMPORTS 


Where Will the Cuts Fall? 


ALES of Venezuelan and Middle East crude oil by the 
S Royal Dutch/Shell group and British Petroleum to the 
United States are unlikely to be drastically curtailed—even 
in the short run—by the American government’s request 
for a “ voluntary ” reduction of 215,000 barrels a day in the 
. oil companies’ 1957 import programmes. About two-thirds 
of this cut will fall on the seven major established Ameri- 
can importers, who have been asked to limit their imports 
into the United States east of the Rockies to 90 per cent of 
the 1954-1956 average. Companies that imported only 
small quantities in 1954, or have begun to import since 
then, have been given special concessions, and in practice 
the remaining cuts are to be borne largely by three of these 
“new ” importers—Tidewater, Standard Oil (Indiana) and 
Sun Oil—that had planned a particularly rapid expansion 
of imports in 1957. 

How these cuts will fall on particular suppliers cannot be 
estimated precisely. Two big importers—Tidewater and 
Atlantic—have complained that the restrictions fall on them 
unfairly. As Tidewater has been asked to make a cut of 
over 50,000 barrels a day, or nearly a quarter of the total 
reduction expected from all importers, it seems to have 
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some ground for complaint. Thus a large part of the 
burden may yet be reapportioned by the government, or, 
failing that, disregarded by the importer. Moreover this 
scheme, unlike previous ones, leaves the importers free to 
choose, on broad commercial grounds, whether they will 
cut imports from Venezuela or from the Middle East. 
Texas crude oil, which will be the main replacement for 
imports, is more similar in quality to Middle East crude oils 
than it is to the heavy Venezuelan crude oils, which ‘are 
needed especially for their high yields of heavy fuel oil. 
Technically, therefore, it might be easier to cut imports 
from the Middle East, although with heavy fuel oil now in 
ample supply in the United States, the need for imports of 
Venezuelan crudes is now less urgent than it was a few 
months ago. On the other hand Middle East crudes can be 
landed at American refineries some 20 cents a barrel 
cheaper than Venezuelan crudes, and unless quality con- 


siderations prevail it would be more profitable to maintain 


the cheaper and cut the more expensive imports. 


Dollar Sales of British Oil 


EFINERY economics are one guide to the way in which 

the American oil companies could cut back their import 
programmes: But in practice, where an importer has a choice 
between two or more sources, his decision is more likely to 
be governed by the terms of his long term contracts and 
other relationships with his suppliers and the governments 
of the supplying countries. Most long term contracts con- 
tain a force majeure clause, which might even be applied 
to the American government’s request for “ voluntary ” 


- cuts—but only if the government also stipulated where the 


cut was to fall. As it left this awkward decision to the 
importers, it seems likely that most suppliers will agree to a 
reduction in their sales to the United States only if the 
buyer is cutting his purchases from other suppliers pro rata. 

Any estimate of the effect of the import cuts on the net 
dollar earnings of British oil producers must therefore be 
very tentative. Heavy fuel oil, which Shell ships to the 
United States from Venezuela, is exempt from any restric- 
tion; and the bulk of Shell’s exports of Venezuelan 
crude oil to the United States are shipped to the 
West Coast, which is also exempt. Existing arrange- 
ments between Shell and American oil companies for the 
exchange of crude oil at different points could be affected, 
and have repercussions elsewhere, but on balance Shell’s 
earnings in the United States, and more specifically its net 
dollar earnings on its world wide operations, seem unlikely 
to suffer greatly. Of BP’s long term contracts for the 
supply of Middle East oil to American companies, three— 
with Sun Oil, Socony Mobil and Atlantic—might be 
affected. But the total cut requested in the import pro- 
grammes of these three companies is only about 44,000 
barrels a day—and Atlantic is in any case contesting its 
share of the burden. If the BP contracts were cut pro rata 
to those of other suppliers the reduction in earnings would 
not be very large. 


SURTAX DIRECTIONS AGAIN 


The Umbrella Closed 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has decided to close 
the umbrella that Sir Stafford Cripps first opened in 
1947, in support of his policy of dividend limitation, over 
the heads of companies under the control of five or fewer 
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persons. Such companies come under the purview of sur- 
tax, and if the Special Commissioners find, on examining the 
accounts, that the members of such a company have been 
seeking to avoid surtax by retaining within the company an 
unreasonable portion of its profits, they may direct that the 
profits should be apportioned among the members, and so 
be liable to surtax. This long-standing rule was clearly 
at odds with Sir Stafford’s wider policy ; a way out of the 
dilemma was found by suspending the practice of issuing 
directions so long as such companies made the same distri- 
bution of profits as in the past (and made no distributions 
dressed up as capital), even though their profits had 
increased, 

The Chancellor’s statement brings an abrupt suspension 
of this ten-year-old practice: 


In dealing with accounts made up for periods ending 
after the date of this answer [in other words, accounts 
dated August 2, 1957 and after] the Special Commissioners 
will not regard themselves as bound by these statements 
[that is, the original Cripps statement and a later one in 
1948] but will make directions in appropriate cases by 
reference to the statutory test, namely that the company has 
failed to distribute a reasonable part of its income from all 
sources, having regard to the current requirements of its 
business and to such other requirements as may be neces- 
sary or advisable for the maintenance and development 
of that business. 

There is no doubt that the umbrella has been a considerable 
factor in helping five-man companies to build up their 
capital from net profits, free of surtax. In the ten years, the 
umbrella has conferred an important fiscal privilege on these 
rather special tax persons, who if limited in number have a 
tendency to become publicly noticeable. This means of tax- 
assisted capital creation, presumably, was not in the mind 
of the originator of the 1947 concession. It is not, indeed, 
the only instance of assistance being given to capital forma- 
tion by fiscal concessions ; others much more important 
remain in being. It is possible to show something short 


of abject distress at the prospect that the members of Some 
five-man companies will not in future be able to turn their 
companies’ net income after income tax into assets, without 
themselves having to pay surtax. But it would be silly to 
ignore their contribution to enterprise and growth and they 
may be more sensitive to taxation than some of the 
Chancellor’s work-horses. 


FREIGHT RATES 


Liners and Tramps 


Ow basic a difference there is between liner and tramp 
H shipping has been illustrated this week by the fact 
that an important liner conference has announced a sub- 
stantial increase in freight rates at a time when spot rates 
for tramp ships are at their lowest ebb for some years. 
Homeward liner freight rates for refrigerated cargoes from 
New Zealand to the United Kingdom/Continent are to be 
increased by 12.75 per cent with effect from September 1. 
This increase has been under negotiation for some time, 
and follows the general trend of liner freight rates, due to 
rising operating costs. Most other liner conferences have 
already introduced freight increases varying between 10 and 
15 per cent earlier this year. Australian homeward rates 
were increased by 14 per cent on March Ist. 

Operating costs for tramp ships have also been increasing, 
but an over-supply of tonnage meeting a diminished demand 
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for ships has forced freight rates down to a point at which > 
many ships will be showing an operating loss. Free market 
rates can only return to an economic level if there is a 
revival in demand for coal and grain imports or, what is more 
likely, a reduction in the supply of tramp tonnage through 
laying up or scrapping. Under the liner conference system 
shippers are protected from violent rises in freight rates, 
and are assured of a regular service of ships at rates which 
are known beforehand for some time ahead ; but, in return, 
they forgo the very cheap rates occasionally available on 
the open market. The last increase in New Zealand home- 
ward freight rates (§ per cent) occurred two years ago, and 
the new rates agreement is for a period of three years ahead. 
By that time, if cost increases continue at the present rate, 
the new tariff may well look cheap, particularly in view of 
the fact that highly specialised and expensive ships are 
required in that trade. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Motor Trade Activity 


HE raising of the initial hire purchase deposit on private 
T cars and motor cycles from 20 per cent to 33} per cent 
at the end of May had no more than a passing effect in 
checking the growth of credit business in that field. The 
July returns of HP Information show that July was second 
only to May—the record month—in the number of hire 
purchase deals recorded. In the motor trade, which 
accounts for a large part of these contracts, the seasonal 
movement is favourable in July, but the impression remains 
that the impetus behind hire purchase trading remains 
strong. That impetus seems to have been checked only in 
the single month of June. 


Number of HP Contracts 


July, May, June, july, 

1956 1957 1957 1957 
Petwnee Care Sc cccee ecoee Naw 5,792 10,335 8,913 9,532 
Used 34,346 66,008 51,325 56,136 


Commercial Vehicles :... New 2,936 4,359 3,492 4,315 
Used 3,655 7,186 5,821 6,808 


Moser Cycles c..cccccece New 4,361 12,427 8,284 8,117 
Used 11,419 24,965 19,501 18,468 

Agricultural Machinery & 
NMNOEOE 4S cicenddaaac ‘ 936 1,431 1,259 1,760 
CGUONE Sccsiccs eececee 1,651 2,603 2,155 3,307 








Total Contracts....... 65,720 130,190 
Source : HP Information. 


101,822 109,276 

Two other points seem to emerge from the July figures. 
The number of motor cycle transactions, much inflated in 
recent months by the boom in motor scooters, fell back. 
Has the motor scooter fashion passed its peak ? Secondly, 
such of Hire Purchase Information’s figures as are not 
directly related to the motor trade, for example those relat- 
ing to agricultural machinery, tractors and caravans, also 
show a strong rise. 


COPPERBELT FINANCE 


A Cushion for Dividends 


T has been obvious since the price of copper fell from 
I around £435 a ton to around £220 that, although the 
Rhodesian producers were not going to incur losses, they 
would, unless the fall were quite transitory, have to think 
again about how their future expansion was to be financed. 
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They had reckoned on finding a large part of the money 
from retained earnings. Earnings will now be harder to 
retain. The review that Sir Ernest Oppenheimer circulates 
with the accounts of Nchanga shows that he has been putting 
fresh thought into the problem. Starting from the twin 
assumptions that the high copper prices of early 1956 will 
not recur, and that the price has now fallen further than 
the market warrants, he tells shareholders in effect that he 
will still try to find a high proportion of future capital from 
profits, but that he will spread the load. 

Further large sums will be needed for opening up the 
Nchanga orebody and expanding the plant and most of 
the money will have to be spent in the immediate future. 
But it is intended to spread the commitments over several 
years and not necessarily the year in which the money is 
spent. That will cushion the effect of lower copper prices 
on dividends. How in practice the finance will be provided 
until the retained profits have been gathered in Sir 
Ernest does not say. Perhaps copper shareholders will 
benefit from their association with the gold and diamond 
sides of the group. One other act of cushioning Sir Ernest 
also announced. Nchanga will use its £335 million reserve 
to meet the major part of its remaining commitment to 
provide loans of about £5 million to the Federal Treasury 
over the next four years. These loans are for the Kariba 
scheme, for railways and for other development projects. 


Shipping Goods by Lorry 
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PRECIOUS METALS 


Three Prices for Platinum 


LATINUM prices are now split into three. At the top 
P stands Johnson, Matthey & Co., still charging £34 per 
troy ounce ; in the middle is Baker Platinum Ltd., which 
reduced its price by £3 to £31 an ounce late last month ; 
at the bottom is the open market quotation of about £28- 
£29 an ounce. Johnson, Matthey refines and distributes 
platinum metals from the Rustenburg Platinum Mines of 
South Africa, the largest producer. The other United King- 
dom refiner, Baker Platinum, is a subsidiary of the American 
company Engelhard Industries and acts for International 
Nickel Company of Canada, the other major producer. 
The open market is fed by the small supplies available from 
secondhand sources and from Russia. World demand for 
platinum has certainly eased. Though the reduction by 
Baker Platinum is the first change in a producers’ price for 
eighteen months, the open market price has dropped during 
the same period by about £11. Offerings of Russian metal 
appear to have been smaller in recent months, but their 
influence has increased. 

A frankly bearish view was expressed recently by Mr 
C. W. Engelhard, chairman of Engelhard Industries, during 


in a venturesome moment, took over 
the entire share capital of Atlantic 


O* September 2nd the 3,000 ton 
motor vessel Bardic Ferry, the 
first ship specially designed in this 
country to ferry nothing but laden 
lorries over short sea passages, will 
leave Tilbury on its maiden voyage to 
Antwerp. Its owners, the Atlantic 
Steam Navigation Company, have 
specialised in this business of shifting 
cargo in lorries by sea for eleven years, 
but hitherto in converted tank landing 
ships that are expensive to run. The 
Bardic Ferry and its sister ship the 
Ionic Ferry, which is due to be com- 
missioned next spring and is also 
destined for the Tilbury-Antwerp run, 
have been built for the job. 

With them will sail the hopes of the 
pioneers of this new type of lorry ferry 
of putting the service right on the 
‘transport map. The idea was first 
conceived towards the end of the war 
by some of the Atlantic Steam direc- 
tors who were then serving with LST’s. 
Three of these ships were acquired 
and converted in 1946 and put into 
business ferrying military vehicles 
between Tilbury and Hamburg. There 
were too many obstacles in the way of 
developing civilian traffic to the con- 
tinent at that time. Instead the com- 
pany turned its attention to Northern 
Ireland and in May, 1948, a fourth con- 
verted LST opened up a ferry service 
between Preston and Larne, this carry- 
ing goods vehicles for industry. The 
new venture needed a lot of faith. 
Though the Tilbury-Hamburg run 


paid its way from the beginning, some 
very big losses were made for the first 
two or three years on the Northern 
Ireland service. Gradually the idea 
caught on and plans were laid for 
developing it further. From one LST 
running a twice-weekly service the 
Preston run has now become five 
LST’s making eight or nine sailings a 
week and the number of vehicles car- 
ried has risen from 2,000 a year to 
40,000. Preparations for opening a 
similar service to Dublin, which have 
been in hand for several years now, 
have been held up by a peculiarly Irish 
form of resistance by the local dock- 
workers (one can say this because at 
Tilbury and Preston British dockers 
have been much more willing to see 
reason). Then in the spring of last 
year a commercial service was at last 
started between Tilbury and Antwerp, 
but no sooner had it got under way 
than the company’s vessels were 
claimed by the government to meet 
the Suez crisis. The company was 
able to start again last January with 
one LST sailing twice a week in each 
direction. Traffic has been doubling 
each month and the company hopes 
to have a daily service running by the 
end of next year. 


7 meet this growth and to pay for 
the two new specially designed 
ships more capital was needed, and in 
April, 1954, the Transport Commission, 


Steam Navigation. Though the com- 
pany’s LST’s are operated on a bare- 
boat charter from the Ministry of 
Transport, and though they were 
the .most appropriate of existing 
ships for “ drive-on-drive-off ” ferrying, 
their running costs are high and they 
have to be loaded close to their 
capacity of 60-70 lorries to be economic. 
The Bardic Ferry and the Ionic Ferry 
are slightly smaller ships but they will 
carry about 50 per cent more lorries. 
They use diesel oil instead of coal, and 
even including capital charges the cost 
of a round voyage will be about 25-30 
per cent lower. 


The company naturally bases its 
charges on the space a lorry occupies. 
From port to port this often works out 
at rather more than if the cargo alone 
was shipped by ordinary freighter. The 
user must also allow for the idle time 
of the vehicle and driver, though 
trailers which are picked up by tractor 
units at either end are now becoming 
the practice. Taking the total cost of 
the through journey, however, the ferry 
service very often has the edge. Two 
sets of handling charges are avoided, 
delivery is speedier, packing costs are 
lower, and losses from pilfering and 
breakage are much less. Full loads 
both ways are, of course, desirable, 
though the company does levy a smaller 
charge for empty vehicles as an induce- 
ment ; but hauliers, who provide about 
two-thirds of the traffic, have become 
adept at securing back loads. 
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his visit to South Africa. World supplies, he said, now 
exceeded demand for the first time in several years. The 
oil companies (which now take between one-half and two- 
thirds of total consumption) were reducing the percentage of 
platinum used in their catalytic operations ; Russia was a 
cheap seller and the dollar price of platinum was being 
depressed by the use of the metal in currency switching 
operations via Kuwait. A major new use for the metal had 
to be found. He may also have had in mind that by the 
end of this year the planned output of platinum at the 
Rustenburg Mines should be 80 per cent larger than in 
1955. Demand for platinum by the oil companies was 
bound to fall when the conversion of existing plants was 
completed. The question is how quickly demand from 
other industrial users can take up the slack. 


HEATH ROW’S FUTURE 


Getting to the Airport 


E Millbourn Committee, whose report on the future 

development of the terminal facilities at London air- 
port appeared last week, was not invited to consider the 
related question of how the airport’s passengers, who are 
expected to pass through in rapidly growing numbers, are 
to get there and back. But it had a sharp word to say on 
the need for early decisions on the proposed direct rail link 
and on improving the main road approaches, as both would 
affect the detailed planning of the airport’s buildings and 
road layout. Until more experience has been gained in the 
use of helicopters, too, a possible landing site for this form 
of transport would also have to be earmarked. 

At present rather less than half of the 3 million or so 
passengers using the airport travel by airline coaches ; most 
of the rest come by car. Five years ago as many as 85 per 
cent of the million passengers passing through then came by 
coach, and the mounting number of car arrivals has pressed 
heavily on the available parking space. Half the cars that 
are left, moreover, remain for more than a day. Coaches 
use road space more efficiently, but even if the present trend 
towards using cars was reversed, the main Bath Road 
approach to the airport would become heavily congested 
‘ with airport and other traffic by the early 1960’s. The new 
London-South Wales motorway, which might be seen by 
the later 1960’s, and is intended to have an access road to 
the airport, would be of some help. But it would mean, 
on present plans, even more congestion and waste of time 

etween Central London and Hammersmith and would 
more than overload any conceivable space for parking and 
unloading at the airport itself. 

Apart from helicopters, two schemes have been put 
forward for easing the pressure on the road approaches—a 
direct rail link between Waterloo and the terminal building, 
which would mean constructing a branch line from near 
Whitton Junction, and a mono-rail from somewhere in 
Central London. The first seems the more likely. A mono- 
rail would be quicker, but its economics are far from made 
out, even if the great majority of the 133 million passengers 
the Millbourn Committee expects by 1970 were actually 
to use it. The rail link, using electric rail cars tailored 
to match aircraft loads (with perhaps customs and other 
formalities on board?), ought to be almost as speedy and less 
expensive to construct. A survey has been made, and the 
Transport Commission is now considering the whole idea. 
A decision ought to be made soon. 
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OIL AND US LAW 


Caltex is Cleared 


‘*N this case there is no question of fraud or bad faith, 

] nor for that matter of reckless falsity.’ With these 
words a United States Federal Court put into proper per- 
spective the American Government’s claim that several major 
oil companies had overcharged the European Co-operation 
Administration for oil delivered to European customers in 
the years 1950 to 1952. What was finally brought before 
the court, after five years of complex and emotional argu- 
ment, was a charge, which the government was unable to 
substantiate, that the oil companies had violated a technical 
regulation. Dismissing the government’s claim for damages 
of nearly $66 million from the Caltex group of companies 
(owned jointly by the Standard Oil Company of California 
and the Texas Company), the court found that the com- 
panies had proved “beyond contradiction that the prices 
financed by ECA were in fact the lowest competitive 
market prices”—a verdict that has warmed many 
hearts in the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and 
Socony-Mobil Oil Company still awaiting trial on similar 
charges. 

The government had alleged that in supplying Arabian 
crude oil to European customers at an fob price of $1.75 a 
barrel, while its parent companies were supplying Arabian 
oil to the United States at a much lower fob cost, Caltex 
was breaking the ECA requirement of “ lowest competitive 
prices.” Caltex pointed out that all of its sales to Europe, 
only a third of which were financed by ECA, were made at 
the same fob price, $1.75 a barrel, and that this was, in fact, 
the lowest competitive price because no one in Europe could 
buy for less. It was not relevant that in meeting competition 
in the American market oil companies were forced to sell 
Middle East oil at lower fob prices than they could realise 
on sales to Europe. In attempting to dispute this, the 
government relied on the “ watershed argument ”—that the 
competitive price for Middle East oil sold to any destination 
was the “ netback ” on sales of Middle East oil to the furthest 
substantial market, the United States. On this theory, all 
of Caltex’s sales of Middle East oil should have been made 
at the market price in the United States less freight from 
the Middle East. The court found this formula a hard one 
to stomach. Sales of Western Hemisphere oil to Europe 
exceeded sales of Middle East oil to the United States dur- 
ing the years concerned, and Caltex’s $1.75 price was com- 
petitive with Western Hemisphere oil delivered to Europe. 
Spot tanker freight rates, on which the government based its 
formula, were not a sound guide, as most oil moved at a 
different freight cost in the oil companies’ own or chartered 
tankers. To cap it all, ECA had never had a rule specifically 
requiring the oil companies to comply with the “ watershed ” 
formula. 

Conditions have changed in the five years since 19§2. 
The “ watershed argument ” for the single Middle East fob 
price gained ground as sales of Middle East oil to the United 
States grew larger and more regular. But the limits now 
imposed on imports into the United States have caused the 
price structure of Middle East crude oil to be called into 
question again. In these circumstances the complex argu- 
ments in this court decision make surprisingly topical 
reading. 
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BIGNESS 


How to be Happy though Huge 


T is a matter of argument among economists and students 
I of administration whether there is some point up the 
scale of bigness where the difficulties of managing big firms 
do outweigh the technical and economic advantages of large- 
scale operations. It is certainly very difficult to instance 
any very large firms that in practice seem to have become 
uncompetitive with smaller ones in the same line of business. 
But the difficulties do exist, and what is sometimes called 
the morale of labour—measured by accident, sickness and 
absentee rates—is one of the most important of them. In 
terms of cost, a large works may sustain greater losses in 
time wasted, men paid who could but do not work, and 
disputes, as well as being compelled to incur overheads in 
the way of canteens, welfare officers, medical departments, 
playing fields and so forth that the small firm need not 
bother with. 

In a new study recently published on this subject the 
Acton Society Trust* expresses confidence that with better 
management such losses could be brought down (though 
the extra overheads could not be reduced, and might even 
have to be increased). Making a sociological study, the 
trust has not been concerned with the economics of the 
matter—whether indeed the expenditure on better manage- 
ment (if indeed better management can be bought) would 
be offset by the losses, savings of lost time and “ morale.” 
In a study of plants of varying sizes, the trust concluded 
that a “size effect” relating the incidence of absenteeism 
and so forth to the size of works could be established, and 
examines in more intimate detail how, in five works of 
varying sizes, this comes about in practice. It is sensible 
and down to earth ; every business man will envy the works 
which has a nurse on the premises who will visit absentees 
on sick leave and check up that a strained back can be 
found working in the garden or a case of pleurisy on a 
jaunt with a girl. It would, however, be rash to assume 
that people are less happy in a large firm than in a small 
one because they are more often absent. Those who enjoy 
swinging the lead (which is profitable if there are private 
jobs at high pay and tax free) may gravitate to the larger 
firm—and so will those who like charabanc outings that the 
small shop cannot lay on. It is all a question of what suits 
the individual, which is a very individual matter ; but there 
may be evidence that people do choose their workplaces— 
when there is choice—by the general atmosphere, and it 
is therefore surely a good thing that firms do so greatly 
differ in character as well as size. 

* Size and Morale. Part Il. The Acton Society Trust, 3s. 6d. 


BRITAIN’S INVISIBLE TRADE 


Commodity Business Up 


HE Bank of England produces an annual report, not 
T like other companies, to tell shareholders how the 
business has fared, but to fulfil a promise by Mr Dalton 
when it was nationalised. Among the few fresh crumbs 
offered in the report for the year ended February 28, 
1957, are the remarks on the foreign exchange and com- 
modity markets. Business in foreign exchange, it is stated, 
expanded steadily in 1956, thanks partly to the extension 
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of facilities. Turnover in dollars showed little change, 
but arbitrage between London and the Continent increased 
substantially to reach a new postwar record. Sterling 
transactions of United Kingdom merchants (including 
transactions under the commodity market schemes) between 
countries outside the sterling area increased last year by 
£27 million to £205 million, the highest figure since the war. 

Though no new commodity market schemes were intro- 
duced, the volume of business continued to expand. The 
total value of commodities sold to countries outside the 
sterling area under these schemes, for payment in all cur- 
rencies, rose by £31 million to £424 million, again the 
highest figure recorded since the war. There was a particu- 
larly marked increase in turnover in raw sugar and copra 
bought for dollars and sold for sterling to countries outside 
the sterling area. Sales of grain also were exceptionally 
high, owing to the poor harvests in Europe ; and larger 
receipts for rubber, copper and tin almost offset reductions 
in coffee, cocoa, zinc, lead and cotton. 


SHORTER NOTES 


There has been a sharp increase in machine tool output 
this year. In value production was up by a consistent 
25 per cent between the first five months of this year and 
last and only a fifth of that increase, it seems, was due to 
higher prices. 

* * . 


Debenhams is not to compete with House of Fraser’s bid 
for control of John Barker and Company. The directors of 
Debenhams have stated that “ No bid has been made for 
any company, nor is any contemplated at the moment.” 


* * * 


The Board of Trade is to sell about 27,000 tons of zinc 
from the strategic stock in not less than nine months, start- 
ing in September. About 9,000 tons will be offered for 
delivery and pricing over the first three months. Of the 
total quantity, about 9,500 tons will be sold by open com- 
petitive tender (3,200 tons in the first three months) ; the 
remaining 17,500 tons will be offered to the original 
suppliers or their agents. , 


* * * 


Great Universal Stores has made a bid of two GUS 55. 
“A” ordinary shares for every five £1 ordinary shares of 
Whiteway Laidlaw. 


* * * 


Cow and Gate announces that it has received Treasury 
permission for an issue of 13,849,078 ordinary Is. shares 
at 2s. per share (thus raising £1.3 million). It is intended 
to offer the new shares as rights on the basis of one for 
three. 


* * * 


J. H. Heinz Company, the English subsidiary of the 
American Heinz, announces a record net profit for the year 
to end April 22nd of £2,196,291 against £1,951,550- 
Ordinary share dividend is maintained. at 32 per cent. 
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DALGETY AND COMPANY 


r is reasonable to expect the Aus- 
tralian. Pastoral Companies to do 
well ; wool’s prosperity and Australia’s 
prosperity should ensure that. Dalgety 
and Co., big in Australia, New Zealand 
and East Africa, both as _ property 
cwners and as merchants, has done even 
better in the year ended June 30th than 
most people foresaw. The group’s gross 
profits at £1.9 million against £1.6 mil- 
lion are the highest ever achieved. The 
final payment of 83} per cent merely 
holds the year’s dividend at 12 per cent ; 
payable on a slightly large capital since 
the final payment this year is on 
£3,480,000 of ordinary capital as in- 
creased by the one for fifty free issue 
to the “A” shares that was part of the 
capital reorganisation proposals. 

A year ago Dalgety’s chairman, Mr 
D. Abel Smith, put his finger on the 
one great weakness of the Australian 
economy. He called it “attempting a 
high standard of living in advance of 
savings.” He does not place that temp- 
tation in the way of Dalgety’s own 
shareholders. Profit retentions absorb 
all the additional earnings and the divi- 
dend is approximately three times 
covered. Nevertheless, the outlook 
seems rosy. Dalgety, as Mr Abel Smith 
foresaw a year ago, now needs new 
capital. It will raise just over £1 million 
by a one for four rights issue at 25s. 6d. 
With the existing ordinary shares at 36s. 
the rights are worth 2s. 2}d. per share. 
On the assumption that the 12 per cent 
payment is maintained on the increased 
capital, the dividend would still be well 
covered without counting any increased 
earnings from the new money. 


TRIPLEX 


A YEAR ago the Triplex Safety Glass 
Company reduced its dividend from 
25 per cent to 20 per cent. Profits were 
somewhat lower and the group was more 
in need of retained resources to finance 
its programme than it had foreseen. But 
the profit would generously have covered 
a 25 per cent dividend again. The chair- 
man, Sir Graham Cunningham, gave as 
the main reason for the dividend 
decision the need to fight inflation and 
to get the right atmosphere in which to 
call for wage restraint. This year, ended 


Years ended 


June 30, 
1956 1957 
Consolidated earnings : £ £ 
Trading FONE ...ccces 953,928 911,062 
Profit before tax ...... 704,403 622,245 
Wilttiwasceckssceccen 379,559 310,457 
WOO MONE sk vdicccece 180,470 168,821 
WO PENN oc. cacaaecce 25,020 , 
Ordinary dividend .... 116,487 116,488 
Ordinary div. per cent .. 20 20 
10s. ordinary unit at 36s. 103d. yields £5 8s. 6d. 


per cent. 


on June 3oth, the profits (“surplus ” is 
the word the company prefers) of 
Triplex are again a little lower but not 
by more than had been foreseen. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


This year also the need to fight inflation 
is much more in the public eye and is 
presumably not less urgent than it was a 
year ago. The directors’ decision is to 
maintain the dividend at 20 per cent and 
that decision allows them again to retain 
substantial sums towards financing the 
company’s capital plans. The result 
must be regarded as satisfactory, for the 
period includes one of slackness in the 
motor industry which is the group’s 
biggest though not its only customer. 


CONSOLIDATED TIN SMELTERS 


ONSOLIDATED TIN SMELTERS is the 
British segment of the Patino 
empire. Though the Patino mines in 
Bolivia were appropriated by the state 
some years ago, the company continues 
to smelt Bolivian concentrates. Since 
Bolivian shipments to the American 
government ceased late last year, the bulk 
of Bolivian concentrates are now being 
treated at the Bootle works of the group’s 
subsidiary, Williams, Harvey & Co. 
Tonnage treated by other subsidiaries 
also increased, but group trading profits 
rose by only £17,397 to £1,224,699 in 
the year ending March 31st. The chair- 
man, Mr Clifford Waite, explains that 
th: benefit of higher output was heavily 
offset by increased costs and he foresees 
that .as costs are still rising, and cannot 
be fully passed on, results in the current 
year may not be quite as good. This year 
the company pays a bonus of 2} per cent 
(which brings the total ordinary dividend 
to 173 per cent) but Mr Waite gives a 
warning that it may not be repeated. 


Years ended 
March 31}, 
1956 1957 
Consolidated earnings : £ £ 
Group trading profits.. 1,207,302 1,224,699 
PRs decdaccceee 549,819 577,632 
Preference dividend ... 50,694 50,694 
Crdinary dividend .... 172,368 201,096 
Ordinary div. per cent .. 15 173 
Profits retained ....... 572,630 608,924 
Consol. balance sheet : 
ree 3,757,706 4,138,835 
Trade debtors and ad- 
vances onconcentrates 1,989,195 3,080,727 
GM vecatcemecKkenwe 437,415 125,949 
Secured tee 2... cccce A 766,028 
Bank overdrafts ....... — 629,479 
Revenue reserves and 
GI cs veeea tt dans 3,442,704 3,756,620 
Preference capital ..... 1,259,461 1,259,461 
Ordinary capital ...... 1,998,470 1,998,470 


£1 ordinary stock units at 33/14d. yield £10 IIs. 4d. 
per cent. 


This year the surplus of tin will be 
absorbed, not by the American govern- 
ment, but by the International Tin 
Agreement’s buffer stock. Mr Waite, 
who puts the surplus at between 5,000 
and 10,000 tons, remarks that the actual 
figure will depend partly on future sales 
of Russian tin, which may be running 
as high as 1,000 tons a month. He is 
“ reasonably optimistic ” about the future 
demand for tin. While he expects con- 
sumption of tin per unit of tinplate to 
decline further, he believes that this 
will be more than offset by a greatly 








increased production of tinplate. He 
considers that the tin scheme will give 
producers a stable and economic price 
on which to expand their output. 

Mr Waite reveals that last autumn the 
Bolivian Mining Corporation asked the 
group to arrange the finance of Bolivia’s 
initia] contribution—nearly £2} million 
—to the buffer stock. Coming from the 
State corporation that now operates the 
Patino mines, that request must have 
seemed ironic but Mr Waite reports that 
the money was found by a consortium of 
British companies, and Consolidated’s 
share is shown in the balance sheet at 
£766,028. Repayments are being made 
from the proceeds of Bolivian con- 
centrates shipped to Williams, Harvey. 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH 
STORES 


OME retailers in the hire purchase 
field have managed to ride the 
controls and to earn higher profits in 
the teeth of them. Great Universal 
Stores is the obvious example. Others 
have been much less successful: Cana- 
dian and English Stores has the un- 
enviable distinction of being undisputed 
leader in the second class. A profit of 
over £500,000 in the year ended January 
31, 1956, was turned into a loss of almost 
£1 million in the year ended January 31, 
1957. Despite the loss there is a charge 
to tax of {£101,480 against £325,639, 
making the net loss £1,100,089 against a 
net profit of £233,315. No class of 
shareholders, not even the preference 
shares, receives any dividend, whereas a 
year ago the preference got their fixed 
25 per cent, the preferred ordinary 693 
per cent and the ordinary 75 per cent. 
The unquoted 1s. deferred shares still 
held by Mr and Mrs Harry Brooks have 
not yet received a dividend. 

The board, headed by Lord Milner, 
attributes the loss to the principal 
English subsidiary whose main business 
has been the hire purchase of furniture, 
radio and television sets to the lower 
income groups. As a result of energetic 
measures taken (including the purchase 
of businesses trading for cash) the board 
anticipates a gradual and progressive 
improvement. 

Shareholders are entitled to more 
explanation of what has occurred. They 
are bound to ask whether this mixed 
group of Canadian shops and shops in 
the North of England (including the 
Manchester wholesale house of Marshall 
and Aston) is viable under its present 
management and with its present finan- 
cial set-up. Reserves (including tax 
reserves) stood at £688,000 a year ago. 
So a loss now of £1,100,000 including 
the tax charge seems to imply that part 
of the capital has been lost. The 
Whitehead Industrial Trust sold the 
“A” Ordinary shares (now 25 per cent 
preference shares) at 7s. 3d. per share to 
the public in 1953 and the Preferred 
Ordinary at 22s. per share in 1954. 
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Today the 25 per cent preference shares 
stand at 4s. 4$d. and the 60 per cent pre- 
ferred ordinary at 8s. 73d. The Is. 
ordinary shares offered as rights in 1954 
at 17s. 6d. now stand at <s. 9d. 

Finally the outlook must be acutely 
worrying to the managing director, Mr 
Harry Brooks, and to his wife, who is 
also on the board. It was part of their 
holding that the Whitehead Trust passed 
on to the public. The business is still 
largely financed with their money, for as 
they sold shares they put in £33 million 
as an unsecured interest free loan. That 
sum has now been pared down. Of the 
total £500,000 was repaid and then 
“ made available to the group in another 
form ”—a phrase of Lord Milner’s that 
could have been more explicit. The 
balance of £3 million was funded into 
5 per cent loan stock on terms that 
interest on only £500,000 started in 
March this year and on the balance in 
1962. Repayment in a small way also is 
due to start in 1958 and to be spread 
over 25 years. Finally Mr Brooks 
voluntarily cancelled £1 million of his 
stock. Nevertheless £2 million is owing 
to him, and it ranks ahead of all the 
classes of share capital. The interest, 
the repayments, and the loss of working 
capital are all prospective burdens that 
the company may find hard to carry. 


PYE AND THORN 


ROM the radio, television and electric 
lamp industries come a diversity of 
results that suggests that the pressure 
of the credit squeeze has been uneven in 
its incidence. Pye has suffered a sharp 
fall in earnings in the year ended 
March 31st. Group profits before tax 
were down from  £2,331,848 to 
£1,680,660, and group net profits from 
£1,071,849 to £685,072. The deferred 
dividend, however, is maintained at 12} 
per cent, the preferred ordinary stock 
again receiving its maximum dividend of 
10 per cent for the year. A reduction in 
the margin of profit as foreseen a year 
ago, the fact that no increase in wages 
has been passed on to the public for 
three years, and the credit squeeze are 
three reasons given by the chairman, 


THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT 


| Price Indices 


(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 


Group 


Sety E _ E July 
i 


| 1956 | 1987 1907 


Ordinary Shares :— 
Electrical engineering.... | 140-3 | 156-0) 
Engineering 170-5 | 183- 8 | 
Motors and aircraft | 172: 8) 177°8 | 
Chait G6G00S ......sdc00ce% | 244- ‘3 | 371-0 
Cotton textiles....... veo | OS 5 | 105-7 
Chemicals ‘< 191-4; 194-0 
i eee | 517-3 | 413-8 
PN «cc skews mows | 178-7 | 215-6 | 
Investment trusts | 230-3 | 284-2 | 
Industrials :— 
Ordinary (all classes) .... | 144-8 | 163-9} 164-5 
Preference 75°6| 71-4) 68-6 
Debenture 72:2} 68-6! 65-3 
i 160-5 | 173- 7} 174-2 


112-3 | 125-8 | 126-9 
72-4| 71-2, 69-6 


151-6 
186-4 
176-1 
365-4 
107-9 
193-6 
418-1 
223-9 
509-7 





Total (consumption goods) . 
Consols 24% 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Mr C. O. Stanley, for the fall in profits. 
He adds that “ substantial losses were in- 
curred as a result of the Suez incident.” 


The field of Thorn Electrical Indus- 
tries is not exactly the same as that of 
Pye and the policy of this up and coming 
disregarder of price conventions that 
seems to enjoy shaking up the industry 
has often been widely different. Cer- 
tainly Thorn’s financial results for the 
year also ending on March 31st are 
almost the exact opposite of Pye’s. 
Group trading profit was up from 
£1,736,788 to £2,121,249 and the net 
taxed profit subject to audit rose from 
£572,137 to £635,056. The dividend 
goes up from 15 per cent to 174 per cent. 
The chairman offers no comment on 
the figures. Meanwhile Thorn continues 
on a programme of expansion that 
includes the merging of radio and tele- 
vision interests with Electric and Musical 
Industries, a manufacturing arrangement 
with Bendix Aviation Corporation of 
America covering electrical components 
for guided missiles and supersonic air- 
craft, and the acquisition of cabinet 
making and scientific instrument making 
companies. 


BRITISH MATCH 


Y AR after year since 1946 British 
Match Corporation has paid a 
steady 9 per cent. Eleven years of un- 
changed dividends had taught stock- 
holders to regard British Match ordinary 
almost as a fixed interest stock. But 
now for the year ended March 31st the 
total distribution goes up to Ir per cent 
expressed as a dividend of 10 per cent 
and cash bonus of 1 per cent. The 
rea: -n behind the good news is a sudden 
jump in total group profit from 
£1,917,843 to £2,441,742 and in net 
taxed profit attributable to the parent 
company from £785,507 to £1,277,345. 
These figures exclude a profit on ex- 
change of £105,028, against a loss of 
£25,884, which has been carried direct 
to Exchange Adjustment Account. 
Exceptionally good results from the 
overseas subsidiaries were the cause. 
The £1 units at 28s. 3d. announcement 
now yield £7 15s. 1od. per cent. 


INDEX STOCK 


Average Yields 
(per cent) 


July 


1957 
July 


June | 
_— | 
1956 


35, | 
1957 


Indext 


USPHPOrVO 
POILPPHPOWOIS LS 


PI HOOIOD 
PH INIMBMOHO 


Ord. 
Yield 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: July 17 Aug. 7 Aug. 21 
LAST DEALINGS: Aug. 6 Aug. 20 Sept. 3 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 13 Aug. 27 Sept. 10 


. last day of the three week account 
on Tuesday brought some selling ; 
Wall Street was also declining and dull 
conditions prevailed. Over the week the 
Dow Jones index fell from 508.52 to 
498.48 while the Financial Times ordi- 
nary share index dipped below 200 on 
Tuesday for the first time since the end 
of April. During the week ended on 
Wednesday The Economist indicator 
declined from 217.9 to 214.7. 

Government funds after the firmness 
of the previous week showed fractional 
falls on the resumption of dealings on 
Tuesday though “shorts” remained 
firm. .4 better tone developed on 
Wednesday and over the week 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds 60/70 showed a gain of 
4 at 77 xd, 3 per cent Gas Stock 90/95 
at 643 was 4 up while 3} per cent War 
Loan was unchanged at 673. Among 
industrials severe falls have been regis- 
tered, International Nickel in particular 
losing $154 to $188, Canadian Pacific 
Railway common lost $23 to $69. Hud- 
son’s Bay declined 12s. 6d. to 257s. 6d. 
and Bleachers gained 2s. at 12s. I}d. 
Imperial Tobacco rose to 41s. 9d. xd. 
John Barker rose 2s. 3d. on Wednesday 
to 97s. 6d. while House of Fraser were 
firmer with the ordinary at 24s. 3d. and 
the “A” at 22s. 9d. 

Oil shares showed fairly heavy falls 
at the close of last week, but some 
recovery took place on Wednesday. 
British Petroleum declined from 
156s. 3d. to 148s. and Shell Transport 
fell from 205s. 6d. to 199s. Over the 
week Shell Trinidad were firm, rising 
from 170s. 73d. to 175s. 

The US copper producers price reduc- 
tion caused falls in share prices, Selec- 
tion Trust losing 1s. 1o}d. to 96s. Io}d 
Tanganyika Concessions at 143s. I}d. 
showed a loss of 5s. 73d. and Rhokana 
lost 13 to 344. The Kaffr market has 
been slow to respond to the good July 
profits but a firmer tendency developed 
on Wednesday. 


EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
““The Economist” Indicator 


\Indicator*, Yield % 


Low | 


High | High Low 


225-0 
(July 10) 


190-5 
(Jan. 2) 


210-4 
(Jan. 4) 


170-0 
(Nov. 28) 


** Financial Times ” Indices 
23 
Yield 


Bar- 
gains 
|Marked 


1957 1956 


High 


203-6 
(Jan. 3) 


High 


207-6 
(July 9) 


Low 
161-5 
' (Nov. 29) 


Low 
178-9 
(Jan. 1) 


ca aaa Nar ee 
Bases :—* 1953=100. = t = 


+ July 1, 1935=100. 1928= 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 


Net 






























* Ex dividend. 
dividend. 
Rhodesian tax. 









+ Tax free. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 























t¢ Assumed average life approx. 10 years. 


(e) To earliest date. (/f) Flat yield. 





§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in - 


d) On 10%. 






















tt Ex ccnlallindien 
(i) On 15% tax free. (j) On 134%. 












(a) Interim dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 








| Toss 
Prices, 1957 jay 3 | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1957 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
AND 31, Aug. 7,| Aug. 7, | »!¢l4; Dividends ORDINARY {july 31,| Aug. 7,| Aug. 7, 
—————| GUARANTEED gob Ag] Algeg” | Aug. 7, : -| (@) () () STOCKS 1957 | 1957'| 1957 
High | Low STOCKS nll ¢ | 2957 [High | Low 
= | . (Aa ais @& &@ | % | % |STEEL & ENGINEERING | £ & d. 
074% | 95$ |War Loan 3% 1955-59...| 9738 | 97% /%11 4/4 1 062) 83/- | 70/- 1a\ ‘8 bIBabcock & Wilcox. A 73/99 | 729 |4 2 5 
93% | 903 (Funding 2}% 1956-61. 93% | 938% )3 3 2) 4 7 32) 12/103 10/73 | 4a) 10 b\Cammell Laird. A 1l/- 10/103} 6 8 O 
99% | 98% (Conversion 4% 1957- 58... 99% | 999% |2 2 1)4 2 12) 29/3 | 22/103} 56 4a DormanLong..... 25/13*| 24/6 | 7 611 
9933 | 97} (Serial F unding 24% 1957.|99.10. 5:99. 11.22 1 6)317 6 | 56/6 | 44/9 34a} 10 bGuest Keen N’fold. fl 53/14 | 52/103} 5 2 3 
IT 9443 Conversion 2% 1958-59..| 97% 97% | 218 10} 3 16 102} 59/- 45/6 4a 7 b\Metal Box ........ £1; 54/6 54/9 |4 0 5 
95% | 914§ Exchequer 2% 1960..... 954 5% |3 2 41319 8 | 34- | 25/3 64; 3 a\Stewarts & Lloyds. #1 25/9 | 25/3 |7 6 8 
9744 | 94} Exchequer 3% Beene 97 +s 97 21611/4 2 21] 81/- | 61/3 115, 5 a\Sw an Hunter...... £1; 74/9 | 73/6*|4 7 1 
994 | 97} (Conversion 44% 1962....| 994 994 | 216 0} 414 3 | 24/1} | 20/13 124c| 4 alUnited Steel....... £1) 20/9tt, 20/9 | 9 12 10h 
89} 854 Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65) 894* 893* | 3 3 7)410 Tl) 46/- | 39/9 23a} = 7§b\Vickers........... £1) 40/3 | 40/6 418 10 
844 | 77 Funding 3% 1959-69..... so} | Ble) 3161/5 6 1 | | | ELECTRICAL | 
024 | 864 [Funding 4% 1960-90.....| 888 | 89%{| $16 &| $14 Of] 56 | 489 | 4al SoBe ine Calumicrs 1] 49/3 | as/iogl 8 2 & 
81% 744 (Savings Bonds 3% 1960- 70) 764* | 77% | 31910)5 9 51) 32/6 | 27/3 43}c| 143a\Decca Record ....4/-| 30/9 | 30/-* 516 8 
94} 90 (Exchequer 3% 1962- 63.. 93 944 | 21611) 4 4 22] 35/44 | 24/- 15 c| 15 cElect.&Mus.Inds.10/-| 34/- | 34/- | 4 810 
89} 85} (Exchequer 24% 1963-64. : 38) 894 |3 5 714 9 21/64/99 | 48/- 4 a 10 b'English Electric ...{1) 60/9 | 60/6 | 412 8 
834% | 78 (Savings Bonds 2% 64- 67) 80% |} 818 | 315 2) 419112) 59/7 | 48/- 44a| 8 b\General Electric ...{1) 48/6 | 48/-*|5 4 3 
173 68} (Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75) 70%* | 714*| 319 5|510 91 TEXTILES 
848 784 |Funding 3% 1966-68 ey 80; 81%/316 3|}5 5 Il} 24/13 | 18/1} 6 6 3 a\Bradford Dyers....£1) 18/14 | 18/9 |9 2 3 
954 91} [Victory 4% 1920- i asene 927* | 93* | 3 1 9/417 2g] 28/- | 23/- 24a 6}0\Coats, J. & P...... a 26/3 | 26/- |614 8 
884% | 81% (Conversion 34% 1969.. 833* | 833% | 31411)5 7 81] 37/9 | 31/9 4a) 6 bCourtaulds........ £1) 32/ 32/9 |6 2 2 
814 713 (Treasury 34% 1977- 80... 134 734 | 315 6/512 31} 38/7} | 32/9 1240} 5 a Lancashire Cotton. .£{1) 34/74 | 33/9 {10 7 5 
80 70% (Treasury 34% 1979-81. 724* | 724%} 315 9/}512 41) 39/3 | 30/103 24a 1245 Patons & Baldwins.{1| 38/44*| 39/3 | 7 12 10 
71} 62} |Redemption 3% 1986- 96 .| 64 644 |3 8 4)/5 4 41 | SHops & STORES 
803 69§ (Funding 34% 1999-2004..| 70 70 3 5 6/5 4 91] 22/6 | 13/9 6 a| 10 b Boots Pure Drug. a 22/6 | 22/6 |312 0 
81% | 714 (Consols 4% after Feb. °57| iat 733 | 3 2110/5 9 4) 47/- | 34/4 20 b| Ta\Debenhams..... 45/6 | 45/- |6 2 2 
75 65? (War Loan 34% after 1952; 67% 678 | 21910|)5 4 6f} 55/74 | 33/3 15 a} 50 b)\Gt. Universal ‘A’. , 51/9 | 50/9 |6 8 0 
75} 64% (Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961; 664 | 674 | 3 0 7 5 6 3f| 57/3 | 30/3 10 a} 20 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/ 56/14 | 55/6 | 214 0 
655 57 |Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966; 58? 59 219 1/5 3 6f} 30/3 | 19/3 124a| 20 bUnited Drapery...5/+ 29/6 | 29/3 |511 2 
554 | 463 (Consols 2$%...\........ 50} 50§ | 21611\419 3f| 49/- | 38/3 2640) 13$a|/Woolworth....... 5/4 417/-* | 46/44 |} 4 6 3 
554 | 484 |Treas. 24% after Apr. ’75) 492 493 |218 3/5 2 If | Motors & AIRCRAFT 
963 88} (Br. Electric 44% 1967-69.| 923* | 923*|3 6 5|5 6 51] 21/6 | 17/6 34a 645 Bristol Aeroplane 10/4 18/74 | 19/3 | 5 311 
80+. 71% (Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. 13% 14% 1/4 01/511 91} 8/73 6/6} 84} Nil a British Motor..... 5/ 1/8} 7/9 |5 9 8 
78} 68% (Br. Electric 302 1974-77..} 71 714} |317 8/510 52) 40/- | 30/3 24a} 5 b\Ford Motor ....... £1| 37/3 | 36/44 | 4 2 5 
92% | 83% (Br. Electric 41%, 1974-79. 853 8#)/3 8 515 9 91) 45/9 | 32/- 76 3 a@Hawker Siddeley. ..{1) 44/44 | 43/6 | 412 0 
81 72% (Br. Electric 34% 1976-79.| 744 748 | 314 7/511 41) 52/6 | 41/9 10 c| 12$cLeyland Motors....£1| 52/- | 52/6 | 415 3 
904 82 |Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 844* 844 | 312 9 15 10 5/}]121/- (108/43 5 a| 15 b/Rolls-Royce....... £1 wy 116/6 |3 8 8 
87} 79% (Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 ....] 824 813°} 314 5/)5 7, 92) 9/14; 5/11} 12 c| 8 € Stand: ird Motor. . .5, 8/9 8/6 414 1 
12} 62% (Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... 64} eat $8 32)\5 3 G6 SHIPPING 
80% | 71% (Br. Transport 3% 1968-73! 733% | 74&|4 0 1/511 91) 47/9 | 36/3 64a 11 b Brit.&Com’wealth10/-| | a1/6t 47/- |314 6 
88; 79} |Br. Transport 4% 1972-77| 81g 82 311 6|510 Tl} 27/9 | 23/6 3a) 8 bCunard........... z 27/- | 26/6 | 71011 
72% 623 Transport 3% 1978- " 64% 646 1313 1/'5 7 81) 38/- | 32/3 3a 5 bP a RS as.4 0: _ 33/9 | 32/3 | 419 2 
| ISCELLANEOUS | 
B7/t | 186 | 204 124d Beccham Group. ..8--| 21/— | 26/3" | 6 3 10 
/1t | a eecham Group. ..5/—| 27/- 6/3* 
/ P cohal /- 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION, | Price, | Price, Yield, 1 ; 60 9 a 3 SIBe. Alamintoes ol 813 ei 13 3 
— CORPORATION AND July 31,| Aug. 7,| Aug. 7, | 46/44 | 35/103 #20 c +5%a Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-| 39/6 | 39/44 |612 8% 
“High | Low FOREIGN BONDS | 1957 | 151 | 1957 “9 uy 44 Uta ee) ‘A’ Defd.. a ~_ + 6 cu : 
= = : = - a Br. Oxy; OO a couse f 4 /6* 
“} Le &@ $ >. ° 9 
814 | 75 Australia 34% 1965-69 ............ 77m | 18 | 517 O71 $1o%,,| $272 3c 3 Canadian Pacific. £3 Make lice fa 
974 | 894 |Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80 91g | 92) 1512 81) agg © 38/10)) 4 a) 6 bImp. Chemical.....£1| 44/6 | 43/14 | 4 12 10 
75% 672 |S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 .......... 71% 72% 5 11 111 50/6 — | 193d) Bla Imp. tie fil 41/- 41/9* 10 1 3 
874 | 79% |N. Zealand 4% 1976-78.........+. S1 | Sl 1S 9 8lisoce 3187) $3-75c\$3-75c Int'l. Nickel... .n-p.v.|$203_ $1874 | 3 11 10 
105} 100} L.C.C. ey SON O E os besos eeneeele 1024 103 5 5 Oe 36/ | 30/9 5 b 24a J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1| 32/9 33/3 410 3 
93 | 87% Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89... .... . 88 88 1516 82) 19/3 | 12/45 | Gal 15445 Monsanto Chem...5/-| 17/74 | 17/- | 3.19 57 
692 | 574 |Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003) 59% 583#* |5 13 Ol 18/3 15 10}| 10 ¢ 5 a'Ranks........ -.10/-| 16/14 15/10} 6 6 O 
794 | 72% |German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced5%)..| 76 | 76 -- 1655/6 |439 | 6a| 10 bA.E. Reed........ £1] 45/9 | 43/9 |7 6 3 
1694 | 164 Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 165 165} 15/104) 13/74 20 cl 224c Sears Hidgs. ‘A’...5/-| 15/24 | 15/03 |7 9 4 
10/3", 60/44 | 12.9 44a Tate & Lyle... fl 65/44 | 62.6 5 5 8 
69/- 57/6 74b| 4a Tube Investments. . 6/6 66 
; a 73/6 | 53/3 11}>| 2ka Turner & Newall...£1/69/44tt 67/- | 4 2 0 
Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY | Price | it aa ield, 14/6 | 72/- 6 a\ 1146Unilever Ltd....... 1\109/9 106/- |3 6 O 
. : “a ie) Ota STOCKS Nr" 10" | en? | 44/— | 33/9 | t4aal t10 ot nited Molasses .10/-) 36/6 | 33/9 7 6 0 
High Low | , | : INES, ETC. . 
— = — L ___ 1136/3 115/- 20 a| 50 b Anglo-American .10/—135/- |130/- 5 7 8 
| : °% | BANKS & DiscouNT | | £ s. d. | 29/- 24/- +24a| +10 bCons. Tea & Lands.f£1; 27/6 28/- 1510 5 
30/9 | 19/6 | 2a 7 6 Bk. Ldn. &S. Amer. f° 28/9 28/9 |6 5 3 113/14 | 92/6 80 a} 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. 5/- (108/14 103/9 9 12 10 
47/3 | 42/- 76 6 a Barclays Bank..... li 44/-* | 43/3 | 6 O 6 | 26/3 19/9 5 aDoornfontein....10/-| 20/3 | 20/6 jlaed 
35/3 | 29/3 4 | 4 alBarclays D.C.O. ...f1| 34/6 | 34/9 | 412 1 | 12/10} 10/- | 30 ¢ 30 cLondonTin...... 4 | 11/10} 12/- 10 0 0 
40/6 | 34/6 73a\  74bChartered Bank... 4h 40/6 | 40/6 |7 8 2] 13% | 10% 25 a| 75 6 Nchanga Cons. .--.£1] 11&* | 109 | 9 3 On 
51/3 | 45/- 7 b| 64a\Lloyds Bank ...... 1, 47/-* | 46/3 | 5 18 10 | 55/74 | 45/- 40 b 50 aPresident Brand ..5/— 51/3 | 51/74 | 814 5 
13/3 | 64/3 9 6| 9 aMidland Bank..... {1 69/-* | 69/3 |5 311 | 24/9 | 18/3 25 6 84a Rho. Selection Tst.5/—| 20/-_ | 19/74 ase 
40/6 | 31/6 5 b| 5 a\Nat. Discount ‘B’..{1) 35/6* | 36/6 |} 5 9 74 55/- | 41/- 12}a) 30 b United Sua Betong.f1) 52/3* | 53/6 15 17 10 
51/6 | 44/6 | 645 6}a\Union Discount....£1) 49/-* | 49/3 | 5 1 61] 77/6 | 58/15 | 40 6 40 aWestern Holdings 5, -| 11/3 | 11/3 |512 0 
INSURANCE 
ine ae 30 a) 434b'Commercial Union 5 gee | 76/6 ; 15 8 
1130/—- | 124a| 874b\Legal & General ..5/-140/— 140/- ll 6 
223 | 184 | +20 al 150 bPearl............. oa 19 | 19} | 6 6 8 ; New York Closing Prices 
46 | 39% |t125 c132$c Prudential ‘A’..... £1 403 403 |512 3 a - 
BREWERIES, Etc. | | July Aug. July | Aug. July | Aug. 
1295/6 |106/- | 33 | 10 aBass............. £1124/9 123/3 |619 5 9 mu i 31 |_7 31 T 
2/9 | 21/6 6 a} 125 Distillers......... 6/8 24/78 | 24/3 |5 3 0 $ $ $ $ 
44/9 | 31/- 15 b| 10 aGuinness........ 10/-| 44/3 43/6 | 5 14.11 {Can. Pacific .. 34} 334 m. Viscose..} 39} | 36% |Int’l. Nickel. .| 97% | 93 
81/3 | 63/6 7a\ 17 Whitbread digs Al 87/3 | 86/- | 8 11 8 N.Y. Central .| 544 | 524 Beth. Stecl...| 484* ie National Dist. 254 244 
OIL | Pennsylvania.| 20% | 20% |Chrysler ..... i Sears Roebuc 
113/14 |130/- +5 a, b British Petroleum. .£1)156/3 148/—- | 310 8 JAmer. Tel. .../1734 |172§ [Crown Zeller. .| 53$ | 524 [Shell Oil ..... | 883 | 874 
7 83/9 5 a| 1740Burmah.......... £1110/- |106/3 | 4 410 |Standard Gas.| 34 | 34 [DuPontdeNm. 200 (1964 Std. Oil of N.J.| 67 | 654* 
£25 £15} 74a} 174b\Royal Dutch....20 fi.) £24 | £238 |2 0 0 /estern Union| 184 | 184 |Ford Motors. | 554 | 554 JU.S. Steel... ‘ 69} | 68} 
218/3  (153/ | 5 a t13gbShell............. £1/205/6 199/- | 3 8 8 |jAlumin’mL td.’ 481° 444 \Gen. Elect.. 69} | 674 |West’house E.) 65} | 64* 
104/- 9/4 sis a 8 ae 10/-/100/6 | 96/9 ae Am. Smelting.| 5 54 Gen. Motors..| 45 | 44 ] y 


(b) Final 
(n) After 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


World Trade 
BRITISH 

Prices and Wages 

Production and Consumption This week 
Manpower July 20th 
External Trade July 27th 
Financial Statistics This week 
Industrial Profits 


July 13th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe: 

@roduction and Trade...... July 27th 
British Commonwealth This week 
Western Europe : 

Prices and Money Supply July 20th 


July 13th United States Aug. 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 


Monthly averages 1956 1957 


| 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 April 





| | | | 
May June | March | April May | Jur 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 
All industries 
s seasonally adjusted 
Mining "and RON, cies vb keke snew 6s Ga | 
Building and contracting | 
Gas, electricity and water 


Manufacturing, total 
» seasonally adjusted . 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods | 
PINE ccna cuee keke naw bas 6k eeeeenn 
Chemical trades 
Textiles and clothing 
Food, drink and tobacco 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (*) (*) i , : 4,665 | 4,313 
Pig iron WwW ‘ 240 240 277 277 
Steel, ingots and castings 431 430 





Sulphuric acid : : : : 216- 3} 199-1 
Newsprint - ast : : : 12-96 
Electricity (') Kk : ’ 7,117 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 

Cotton yarn, single | mn. Ib. 
Worsted yarn a. 

Rayon and synthetic fibres, total a 
sa staple fibre.... | » 
Cotton cloth, ei ees | W | mn. yds. 
Wool fabrics, Woven. ......ccecceeceucees jmn.sq.yds 
Engineering production : | 
Passenger cars and chassis ..............: | W | "000s 


Commercial vehicles and chassis | Z : : . ° . : , ; < 
| ’000 tons ° : 7 exe . i ; as 
000 BH 





Metal-working machine tools 
Internal combustion engines 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed : (') 
Total : i ; : . 30°30 | 23:91 
By private builders : . : : : 10-04 | 10-52 
By local housing authorities : , ; : , . 18-07 12-50 


El. sé, aeedeeneeaban Pe Tee ere , . R ; . . 2-20" 0-89 


WHOLESALE SALES (') 
Textile houses : 
Total home sales 118 
Women’s and children’s wear 96 124 104 
Men’s and boys’ wear 99 99 114 
PRES Gaucshsndcdscaueanss ‘caeaavn 84 65 


RETAIL SALES (') 
Ali kinds of business : 
RWIS . niics pcwacessesca cimpeaw eas 950=1 in 144 148 


Independent retailers............ = 139 135 136 140 
SERIES NEEMIONID. 6 20506 0ds sed sonncnsases . 157 155 152 159 
Co-operative societies 152 151 162 159 
General department stores ........ee00- 116 112 120 
By — of shop: 








oe 155 153 158 160 
Clothing and footwear eco 138 128 lll 126 


Household goods.........+++ been ae eee 143 140 154 150 


STOCKS 
Basic materials : 
Coal, distributed (") ...... tAwebasecesionsx | p 15,682 , 17,893 | 13,654 | 14,697 = 160 | 16,167 | 16,254 | 17,120 
Steel (*) 1,365 1,573 1,475 1,491 1,504 1,486 1,551 1,579 
. 16-2 59-6 76-4 11-7 16-2 61-7 71-1 61-9 
. 85-2 102-3 83-3 99-9} 101-5] 103-9] 101-1) 113-5 
Newsprint (#°) . 105-0 | 133-6 116-7 117°4 | 126-2] 124-6] 128-2 | 138-6 
Textiles : ! 
Wholesale houses, total (*) 9 90 95 109 108 108 121 115 |... oes 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (') 110 118 140 | 135 133 157 149 152 144 
| 
(4) Great Britain. (?) Provisional estimate. (*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (4) Excluding 
government stocks. (*) Average for first quarter. (*) Average for second quarter. (7) Rayon and nylon production only. (°) Including filter cake 
from May, 1956. (*) Revised series; stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished aed and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. _('°) From 
Janu ry, 1957, excluding newsprint "for periodicals and certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. 
(4) Change in classification has resulted in transfer of about 1,000 houses from local authorities. 








hiusicheaetelcaaeaial 2| 33. 382] 10-71 | 12-27] 85-9| 136-1] 29-5 | 
. Dikcosid ee aenanaweelaets . . 508 23-93 21-55 90-5 125-4 40-1 
; Csinalendueseeweaaed . : is eee 22-38 22-91 139-4 134-6 41-2 | 
; TOO, JANUAFY 20556 eases 62-7 88-7 459 553 23°6 27-1 191-8 255-9 44-0 
roe 51-2 91-2 431 546 ois 29-4 133-8 176-4 43-0 
March... ..2..sceccees ° , 510 “aa 24-2 159-3 219-2 jas 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (‘) 
3 Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
12, , , a ‘ain | 
13 Australia | Canada | India ® New |S. Africa | Australia| Canada India | New | Pakistan S. Africa |S. 
59 Zealand *| | Zealand | Rhodesia 
16 La i [a = ; - 
End of period: mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 
62 
2 en a 3,355 7 237 652 56 84 «ee 77 73 
49 FE Ee 835 1,910 1,791 179 368 104 101 90 105 101 
ET ci akcukecahacesamusan 952 1,939 1,360 193 372 110 102 99 107 105 
| 1967, February ..........0 ese 1,931 1,337 201 383 104 101 108 106 
10 i MONCceWbcasanesaeas eee 1,931 1,353 209 379 112" 104 101 109 | 106 
| “eee ee ee ese 1,912 1,307 231 357 is 105 j 109 107 
Ue saisensanacevess oe 1943} 1,233]... tm 105 - | 107 
a ONO ah ci catek saan “as 1,952 | =... “ | 352 aaa aaa aia | eee 
~ * * . . * r 
. (*) Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. 
44 (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif 
queens for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob; exports are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are 
wie “7 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of 
18 be government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates 
Ke log uropeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (5) Including foreign investments. (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 
“4 5, including South-West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 1948—March, 1949. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER 












Coal | Crude petroleum 


Austra | Canada India S. Africa 


000 tons 


Electricity 











‘ verages or E ; as oa 
Monthly & = Australia | Canada India IN Zealand| S. Atrica 


calendar months 












Canada Pakistan 

















million kwh 





























pang: bine Wig Sin el ateane cod 728 | 3,714 | 381 | 204 | 72 
URED CCA EEN 1,340 | 6,358 708 336 | ,363 
TE re er re 6,80' 803 | 72 
1956, December ..........6 ‘ ° ; 7, 882 : 
WSBT, FARUETY < occcsccw ccc 1,085 989 3,628 1,410 8,112 869 330 | 1,470 
5 SNM, Kenan awakes 1,623 929 3,508 1,388 7,317 811 5 
sp. NE res yh aod i 1,543 7,823 873 
BE swan tuieei vue x 7,5! des 











PRIMARY PRODUCTION °) 




















































Rubber | Tin Gold 
cicatricial | — aiiaiadaiaedimatmiian silicate a ee se 
q } | | | | { 
pager Sg Canada rte Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia Canada India S. Africa | Australia | Canada | S. Africa 
i "000 tons 000 fine ounces 
ni caren eel 16-3 17-4 -9\ 58 “14 | 106 13-8 | 
ME contin egeveneceewened 21-6 28-9 . 53: . 184 87-4 
SO kes acecsticedennecus 23°9 32°4 . 52- ° 217 aaa 






Liab e tana : : : , ‘ 80-5 
re ere ee . . . ‘ : 88-5 


EXTERNAL TRADE © 































































































Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa ® 
oe Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
mn. £A mn. $C mn, rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 







































































(*) Including some long-term securities. (2°) Average for first quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week. ended August 3, 1957, there sacl T 
an “above-line”’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking A . 
of last week, the discount market 
Funds) of £34,105,000 compared with a surplus of coed i : bid b oo : 
£1,095,000 in the previous week and a surplus 2) — a oe 7 cent, 
oe é eaiuheeese 2 “| s making a reduction in the discount rate | /ssue Department* : 

£32,224,000 in the corresponding period of last year. f 2 : Notes in circulation 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” of Of sz per cent, from the bid of £99 os. od. Notes in banking dept.... ; 
£30,028,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist,| Maintained since June 21st. The market | Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996- 
of £276,383,000 (£237,625,000 in 1956-57). succeeded in raising its allotment rate at Gold coin and bullion |: 

this minimum price to 50 per cent, its Coin other than gold coin. 


April 1, | April 1,| Week| Week | biggest since end-June. The average rate | Banking Department : 


Esti- | 1956 | 1957 Jendedjended | of discount on the whole allotment fell | Deposits: 
mate, to | to Aug. | Aug. Public accounts 


1957-68] Aug 4,| Aug 3.) 4 | 3, by 6.04d. to £3 16s. 4.78d. per cent, its 
1956 | 1957 i 1957 | lowest since early May. The offer of o 
£230 million was under-allotted by £10 | securities: 


| ane : : Government 
million, but total applications were down Discounts and advances .. 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


the Treasury bill tender on Friday i million) 


Coron nww 


—— '2176,250] 392,490 435,626} 27,307 32,830} by £8.48 million, to £387.7 million. 


9, 28,000; 30,000] "700: 1,000 Qeadte wes io te \ lat 
Death Duties 60,700 68,200] 2,200 3,700 Ss in short supply at t d 


Stamps 21.700' 24100) 1600 2:200| Of last week. The stringency was relieved | , beiieaiaach 
Profits Tax, EPT & | by official purchases of bills from the a 
EPL 62,400! 68,900} 7,100 7,100 : 

Other Inland Rev. clearing banks ; these purchases reached +i ent debt is £11,015,100 ia censor 

: | overnm ebt is ‘ bs , Capital £14,5535,000. 
: ee eee ees very large amounts on Thursday, but Fiduciary issue increased to £2,075 million from £2,050 onillien 
Total Inland Rev..|2810,750 were very small on Friday and moderate | on July 31, 1957. 
Sas on Saturday. Credit remained short after 


the holiday, obliging two or three houses TREASURY BILLS 

to take very small loans at Bank rate on 

Wednesday. Rates on overnight loans | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
ranged up to 4 per cent on Thursday of | pate of —— semesinteiaes 


] week b ently eased some- Tender | | Average | Allotted 
ast e ut subsequ uy Offered | Applied | Allotted Rate of | at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 


Banking department reserve. 


© Aeenme HARA 





PO (Net Receipts).; 20,000 TT a ; rd 
Broadcast Licences} 31,000 6,200: 6,900] ... | what, to a maximum of 3s per cent. 


aoe bantam 21310 ae vs This week’s Bank return shows the first 
ere : ms post-holiday reflux of notes, of £4.3 mil- 
lion to £2,055.2 million. 


° i The average United States Treasury 
bt Interest : . 5,825' 19,05 : : . 
eeneie is 3i. io. bill rate this week declined from 3.363 per 


land Exchequer. . ee cent to 3.308 per cent, while the Canadian 
Other Cons. Fund . ; , 
Supply Services .../4072: rate rose to 3.81 per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


; Bank rate (from % j mg rates % 
ine 1 : 53%, 7/2/57) 5 ank bills: 60days. 4-44 
“ eae " Surplus of — ~ } 1 eee 
3 months 
or rates (imax.) ‘ aaa 
Discount houses. 6 months 
| Mone Day-to- a. -3§ mH i lin 
Total Surplus or Deficit ....| 237,625 | 276,383| 25,954 can | Short. periods ee 
Net Receipts from : 1 | Treas. bills 2 months R 4 months * On Aug. 2nd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 11d. secured 
Tax Reserve Certificates. ..] 102,969! 97,787] 10,487, 22,248 | Smonths 3 6 months 50 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
Savings Certificates ~23,600|— 4,700} 1,800) “ inattention Ge 
Defence Bonds — 20,693 | — 5, 261 521) - : 
Premium Savings Bonds. . cle a sas 3, 000 


| LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


3 NOeh EHOH RIOKOW 
2600 S605 Sooo 


Officia! 


| 
FLOATING DEBT | Rates | Market Rates : Spot 


(£ million) 


August 7 July 31 | August 1 | August 2 H August 3 August 6 | August 7 
Ways and Means 

Advances , United States $...]  2-78-2-82 *18 -2- 18%. '2- 18-;-2-78 yh '2-784-2-78%| 2-78}-2-78% | 2-784-2-788 2: 784-2: 788 

I calc ieee a Canadian $ ove 2-6345-2-64-%y; 2-64-2-644 Sa 64 4-2-6444) 2-64-2-644 2-635-2-64 | 2-63,-2-64 
at F French Fr........| 972+65-987-35 + | 980%-980% —980$ | 9809-9808 {| 980-980} | 9805 980} 
a Tap Public | Bank of Swiss Fr. }12-15%,-12-33-&}12- 183 -12-18§'12- - -12- 18}, 2 Ih -12-18 |12-178-12-17§) 12-17-12-17412- it 12-11) 

Depts. | England Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- /139-6 139-55- |139- 55- 139-55- \139- 

| 141-05 "139. 65) 139-60 139-60 139-60) "139 | 


Treasury Bills 


Dutch Gid 10-56-10-72 {10-63}-10- “634 10-633-10-644) 10-64-10-64} 10-64-10-64},10-642-10-643 10-643. 10-64 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .) 11-67 fy -11- 84 43]11-678-11-67§|11-67§-11- 673 11-672-11-67§ 11-67$-11-67§,11-673-11-67§ 11-67: 11-67 
Portuguese Esc...) 80-00-£0-15 }| 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00 80-15 
Italian Lire 1736-1762 1737-17374 | 1737-1737$ | 1737-1737} 1737-17374 1737-17374 | 1737 173i} 
Swedish Kr 14-37$-14-593 ]14-412-14-424 14-4238-14-42§ 14-423-14-43 14-423-14-43 |14-433-14-44 114-44! 14-4 
Danish Kr 19-19}-19-48} |19-32{-19- 334 19-32%-19- 334 19-33g-19-33§ 19-33}- 19-33} 19-33§-19- 337 19-35; 19°35 
Norwegian Kr. ...{ 19+85-20-15 | 19-98-19-98}, 19-98-19-98}, 19-98-19-98}, 19-98-19-98}, 19-98-19-98} 19-974 -19 934 


One Month Forward 

United States § Y-tc. pm | %-tc. pm tc. pm | jc. pm | y-}e. pm | 
Canadian $ }c. pm-par | kc. pm-e. dis | Jc. pm—{c. dis | $c. pm-fe. dis | 4c. pm—{e. dis 
French Fr. 20-25 dis , 20-25 dis 22-27 dis 20-25 dis {| 20-25 dis | 
Swiss Fr. 24-2c. pm 3-2}c. pm 3-24c. pm 3-2}c. pm 34-3c. pm | 
Belgian Fr i-th pm | 3-4 pm —% pm | 4-*% pm }-?+ pm 
Dutch Gid l-tc. pm | 1}-lc. pm l}-lc. pm | 1}-lc. pm lg-le. pm | 
W. Ger. D-Mk 4+3ipf. pm | 4-3$pfi. pm 44-3ipf. pm | 44-3gpf. pm | 5}-4jpf. pm | 
Italian Lire 2-5 dis | par-3 dis ra 3 dis par-3 dis ar-3 dis | : 
ODE ens cevcscrnwodadeven 1j-16 pm ib -16 pm | 3-16 pm | 1lf-j6 pm i. = pm | 40 pm 

ish K 3-l6 pm | 316 pm | 3$lépm | $16 pm | 16 pm | 16 pm. 

15 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 15 pm-16 dis | isp pm-1é dis | 16 pm-lo ¢8 


Gold Price at Fixing . 
| Price (s. d. per fine 07z.).......... 251/44 251/5t 251/5}$ | ia 251/54 | 251/4t 
| 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON E.C.2 
Established 1824 
The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


aie! 
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Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 
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REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
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The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Er 
> ~ 
_f/ Shares33% \— 


| 
For the latest authoritative \¥ A 
information on the Dominion | oS wee \ 
| 
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IN NEW ZEALAND? 
SARs _yorreenaneenema 






D'\/C 


DpKMMUC 


f 


AX 


consult us. Whatever your 


| \ 
interest — commercial or \ For regular —_ ° \ 
touristic — our expert services Sav i ngs Sha res 4% 


and the wide facilities provided 


u —~ 
by our 380 Branches and \ After 4 years \ 


" Agencies, and a special Trade 10/- to £10 per month Re 
‘| Enquiries Department at Income Tox paid by the Society \ 
iy Wellington are at your disposal. —_| \ Assets exceed £36,000,000 \ 
rar tows ef New Zestend call on \N Reserves exceed £2,000,000 \ 





UA KMU/ WW 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


TT ee ee 


TEMPERANCE 


NY 

Y Branches also in Melbourne and PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
\ 
~ 


Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand 







ym) 

lis General Manager: R. D. Moore cine Member of The Building Societies Association 
2 London Office: 1 Queen Victoria Sydney ( Australia); Suva, 

n . le 

dis Street, E.C.4 Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and Nadi 


Manager: A. R. Frethey 
Assistant Manager: A. E. Abel 


QQ GG 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W.! 


( Fiji) and Apia (Samoa) ries: ReGen 728 
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ODOR ODOBOBOOBOOIOOOOOOO 


FACTS ABOUT A gh 


KER PEOPLE...... INDUSTRIES AND 


Year by year 


... the Halifax progresses steadily in 
strength and security. Its 136 Branches 


NATURAL RESOURCES coceee 


and 650 Agencies provide that courteous, 
efficient and personal service which is the 


: : : result of over a century’s experience. 
are contained in an _ illustrated y P 


booklet of 100 pages entitled ASSETS OVER £309,000,000 


RESERVES £12,500,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £56,000,000 


“Canada Today ”’, issued by the 


CIE HCHESE SESE HEHEHE SESE SE EI IEIE IESE RED 


ee 
POL PONE IOIOIOUO 


ve 


Bank of Montreal. A copy will be 


CHIKIEIEIEIEIE EIEIO IE IEE POHL 


CEHIIEHIE III IIE ICICI 


sent free on request. 


The Halifax is a national organisation 
renowned for the help it gives to those seeking 
adyice and assistance on matters relating to 
Saving, Investing and House-purchase. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, Yorkshire 
London Office: 51/55 Strand, W.C.2 
City Office : 62/64 Moorgate, E.C.2 


6903646 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 
Main London Office : 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office: Montreal 
OVER 700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 
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Geared to Gwe.. 


EFFICIENT 
MODERN BANKING 
SERVICE 
AT MORE THAN 
700 OFFICES 


You would be wise to take every 

precaution against burglary, but 

if, after all, thieves break through 

and steal, your final safeguard 

against financial loss is a ‘ Royal’ 

Burglary Insurance Policy. THROUGHOUT 


AUSTRALIA 


AND 
Head Offices 


1 North John St. 24/28 Lombard St. NEW ZEALAND 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON, E.C.3. 


May we send you particulars ? 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


London Office: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone Monarch 8747-9. Telex No, 2-2652, 
West End Branch: 34 Piccadilly, W.1, 
Telephone Regent 0646-8. 
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You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 





This informative publication— issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET & 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, W1 


750 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 















NATIONAL MORTGAGE BANK 
OF GREECE 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE CREDIT FONCIER DE 
GRECE 
40, El. Venizelou Street, Athens, Greece 


Established—1927 






The ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


provides policies for every form of insurance 




























requirement for the home or business life. 







The duties of Trustee and Executor are 





Governor: CHARLES C. ARLIOTIS 
Sub-Governor: ELIAS D. KRIMPAS 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS as at Ist JANUARY, 1957 


Readjusted in accordance with Royal Decree of 14 November, 1956 









also undertaken. Branches and Agencies 








throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas. 





LIABILITIES 


I SN 6c sks cing cds eacsmadabnnrmenenaslebaten a 
IID cit asudinkckinghesiieiunsannsasanxtdc@laaudeiit »  162,993,600.— 
SE DINE ca ui ncuhincs andecedeackubuacstidacsengianenel 69,473,647.60 
Dollar liabilities ............... 
Other liabilities ............... 38, 089. 222.25 
Dividend for the year 1956 a 1,040,000.— 
SE NINE PINE  nciccciccccodccunssssusianssancoteacebaaoa a 78,521.55 


” 1,545,539,387.70 








ercccccceccsecccececccscccccoesccoscecosccecsecs Drs.2,279,883,990.40 


























Cs ei GRIN OE TR ian sicinsscesicsiceeiccinstscccccecs Drs. 80,810,201.35 
IIIS <ctins ious sdacsncdbasbabseidtubbameneniseueaiseadeiuessacess ~ 13,415,070.45 
Mortgage bonds owned by the Bank......................06 269,730.35 
Industry a 
Loans Housing Public Utility 
Loans Branch Loans Branch 
From own funds ............. 28,733,727.75 24,976,991.55 §3,710,719.30 


» BankofGreecefunds 155,438,822.60 191,826,308.05 347,265,130.65 
» Sterling bonds funds 2,373,996.60 60,430,308.70 62,804,305.30 


ROYAL EX CHANGE 





» Greek —_ funds.... 33,975,731.95 gintit set ie : Sau a 
op CE. cccccccice — 1,545,539,387.70 1, ,539,387.7 
» -Other funds............ —_ 23,445,753.15  23,445,753.15 A ~ ~ U R A N C E 






220,522, 278 90 1, 865, 292, 019. 15 





incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 













SN IIR i cscuiatciadia iidh iia mnalaceaasaatiaeemeiasaaadaaegll 15,183,749.60 Geverner 
Difference aoe regulation of sterling — according to aes 
GND Fema Ps sciccccdicnudsdcsdsaksuctinccianeseMageesebesicastsoncn 84,390,940.60 THE RT. HON. LORD KINDERSLEY, C.B.E., M.C. 








h scctinuniaenanasenioniphiasaiinsauasadicaealiein Drs. 2,279,883,990.40 HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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L M ERICSSON TELEPHONE 


COMPANY 


Stockholm —Sweden 


(Electrical Engineering and Telecommunications) 


RECORD RESULTS IN 81st YEAR OF BUSINESS 


BACKLOG OF ORDERS INSURES FULL CAPACITY PRODUCTION OF 
GROUP PLANTS THROUGHOUT 1957 


The Ericsson Group enjoyed continued 
expansion in 1956, characterised mainly by 
a heavier volume of orders received, greater 
production and increased sales. Sales 
attained a new record level of Kr 705 million 
compared with Kr 639 million in the prior 
year. The number of the Group’s employees 
reached 24,900. If employees of associated 
companies are included, the number totalled 
41,900. After provisions for taxes amounting 
to Kr 17.6 million (19.3 million), and for 
other purposes amounting to Kr 21.6 million 
(23.0 million), the Group realised a net in- 
come for the year of Kr 20.4 million (20.1 
million). 


REVIEW OF MARKET AND 
ORDERS BOOKED 


Although business conditions during 1956 
were generally good, unsound tendencies have 
been evident in several countries, charac- 
terised by inflation and imbalance in both 
the internal and external economy, usually 
resulting in temporary difficulties regarding 
payment transfers and a trend toward in- 
creased cost of installations. This unfavour- 
able development had restraining effects on 
the capital market and made it even more 
difficult for the customers to obtain long- 
term credits for financing new installations. 


In spite of this situation, the Ericsson 
Group’s business volume in 1956 was entirely 
satisfactory. The Group’s activities were 
not affected to any appreciable extent by the 
so-called Suez crisis or other political events. 


Orders received by the Group in 1956 
somewhat exceeded the previous year’s 
figure. Generally, the backlog of orders is 
sufficient to insure production at full capa- 
city at least through 1957. 


The Swedish Telephone and Telegraph 
Administration continued to be the Group’s 
most important customer and placed orders 
in 1956 for, among other things, automatic 
central office equipment totalling 75,000 lines, 
including a transit exchange in Gothenburg. 
Orders from abroad included substantial con- 
tracts for conversion to nation-wide toll 
dialling in Finland, Lebanon (connecting 32 
cities), and Colombia (connecting 24 cities). 


In spite of keen competition, the automatic 
system with crossbar selectors continued to 
gain acceptance. Brazil is one of the new 
markets for this type of system, and produc- 
tion for that country’s needs will take p'ace 
principally in the Group’s factory at Sao 
José dos Campos. 


Substantial orders were received for exzen- 
sion of the long distance system in Colombia, 
including 330 telephone channels and 150 
telegraph channels to connect the capital 
with several of the country’s larger cities. 


This project is being carried out in co-opera- 
tion with Radio Corporation of America. 


Orders for more than 4 million telephone 
instruments were received in 1956. The 
Karlskrona factory alone received orders for 
370,000 units. 


SALES 


Total sales of the Ericsson Group, includ- 
ing the telephone operating companies’ 
revenue but exclusive of inter-company sales, 
increased during 1956 to Kr 705 million as 
against Kr 639 million in 1955. 


Total sales of the Parent Company 
increased from Kr 238 million to Kr 297 
million, an all-time high. 

Sales figures for subsidiaries are given 
below in millions of Kronor. 

1956 1955 


Subsidiaries in :— 

. we 
Other European countries.. 131 128 
North and South America. . 151 139 
OTNEP GOERS 6 5.5 ss Seas 5 3 


207 


Sales of associated companies increased 
from approximately Kr 131 million to 
approximately Kr 136 million. 


The Parent Company delivered to The 
Swedish Telephone and Telegraph Adminis- 
tration automatic equipment for about 80,000 
lines as well as equipment for automatic long 
distance traffic within a number of its service 
areas. 


The largest markets outside of Sweden 
were USA, Brazil, Mexico, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France and The Netherlands. 
Newly completed central offices abroad com- 
prise 30,000 lines in both Denmark and 
Colombia and 15,000 lines in both Finland 
and The Netherlands. The Mexican tele- 
phone operating company, Teléfonos de 
México, SA, which is associated with the 
Group, put into service during the year Erics- 
son automatic central offices totalling 20,000 
lines. 


An Ericsson central office utilising the 
crossbar system was inaugurated in the city 
of Gatooma, Rhodesia—the first installation 
of its kind in Africa. 


The Italian companies associated with the 
Group completed delivery and installation of 
terminal equipment and repeaters for the 
coaxial link between Rome and Naples. 


The Ericofon, the Group’s new one-piece 
telephone instrument which has attracted 
world-wide interest with its pioneering prin- 
ciples and unique design, was introduced in 
the United States with great success. Current 
demand exceeds production capacity. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION RESOURCES 


Execution of the long-range expansion pro- 
gramme continued and 1956 saw the enlarge- 


ment of various plants in Sweden as well as 
abroad. 


The Parent Company completed recon- 
struction of the Stockholm and Mé6lndal 
plants purchased in 1955 for the manufac- 
ture of transmission equipment. Production 
at the tape recorder plant in Orebro was 
transferred to a larger and more modern 
factory recently acquired in the same city. 
The new cable bay at Alvsj6 cable works 
made possible a production increase of about 
25 per cent. A new addition of the same 
size was started in January, 1957. 


Other important expansions are also 
planned or in progress. Construction of the 
Parent Company’s new plant in Karlskrona 
was completed in November, and is expected 
to be ready for occupancy in late 1957. It is 
estimated that the new office building at 
Midsommarkransen will also be ready for 
occupancy at the end of the year. 


Expansion by subsidiaries in 1956 also in- 
cluded the transfer of Sieverts Kabelverk’s 
manufacture of cable joint boxes and other 
accessories to the factory acquired in 
Alingsis. Late in the year Svenska Radio 
AB began occupancy of its new office and 
laboratory building. 


With these expansions Swedish Group 
companies now own facilities totalling ap- 
proximately 3,930,000 sq. ft. 

Increased production abroad is due, in 
part, to the purchase at the end of the year by 
Société des Téléphones Ericsson, Colombes 
France, of a majority interest in Société des 
Ateliers Vaucanson with factories in Paris and 
Dieppe with facilities for approximately 800 
factory employees. The Group factory in 
Holland is also being enlarged. 


The Group’s investments in property, plant 
and equipment during the year amounted to 
approximately Kr 34 million. 


Raw materials were in satisfactory supply 
throughout the year. A trend toward in- 
creased prices was evident in several commo- 
dities, but this was largely offset by a 35 per 
cent decrease in the price of copper since the 
spring of 1956. 


Manpower supply was satisfactory at all the 
Group plants. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Technical development—very rapid in the 
telecommunications field—was strongly in- 
fluenced by epoch-making advances in elec- 
tronics over the past few years. In order te 
maintain its position, the Company further 
intensified its research and development work. 
Another contributory factor is the rapidly in- 
creasing military demand for teletechnical 
equipment. The production programme_'\s 
therefore being broadened continually. The 
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technical staff, consisting mainly of tele- 
communications experts, also includes such 
scientists as chemists, physicists and mathe- 
maticians, all of whom require special labora- 
tories with first-class equipment. From this 
staff have emerged more doctors of technology 
than from any other Swedish industrial 
organisation. 


The most important contribution in the 
Group’s research and development work is 
that made by the Parent Company. The 
research staff in Stockholm has at its disposal 
laboratories with floor space of approximately 
54,000 sq. ft., equipped with the most 
modern facilities. The Group’s expenses for 
research and development amounted to 
nearly Kr 25 million in 1956. The Parent 


Company’s patent department is the largest 
in Sweden. 


Co-operation with The Swedish Board of 
Telecommunications in the field of electronic 


telephone systems is progressing according 
to plan, 


During the past few years several patent 
exchange agreements were made with Ameri- 
can companies. In 1956 the agreement with 
the Western Electric Company was modified 
and its term extended. 


Within the telephone exchange field a 
system for nation-wide toll dialling was 
developed. As an initial step towards 
transistorising of equipment the Trans- 
mission Department redesigned its voice 
frequency carrier telegraph system. 


New designs weré developed in the com- 
ponents field at Group plants specialising in 
such work. AB Svenska Elektronrér de- 
veloped new long-life tubes for, among 
others, the American market, and AB Rifa 
developed new types of condensers and other 
components. 


At the Parent Company’s initiative, repre- 
sentatives of the Fenno-Scandinavian govern- 
mental] telephone administrations gathered in 
Stockholm at the end of May, 1956, for a 
6-day conference to discuss maintenance 
methods, operational reliability of automatic 
equipment and the training of maintenance 
personnel. 


PERSONNEL 


The number of employees in the Ericsson 
Group is shown in the table below. 








1956 1955 

Parent Company....... 10,600 9,700 

Subsidiaries in Sweden.. 4,700 4,600 

Subsidiaries abroad .... 9,600 8,700 
Total employed by the 

Ericsson Group...... 24,900 23,000 


Personnel and salary increases raised the 
Group’s pension obligations, which was 
reflected in higher payments to organisations 
underwriting the pension insurance plans. 
The capital value of pension commitments 
made directly by the Group companies has 
also increased. For this reason, an amount 
of approximately Kr 6.8 million was contri- 
buted to the pension foundations established 
by the Group’s Swedish companies. The 
aggregate capital of the pension foundations 
is now approximately Kr 52.7 million. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
THE ERICSSON GROUP 


The consolidated financial statements, pre- 
pared on the same bases as previously, include 
the accounts of all subsidiaries except those in 
Argentina as was the case in 1955; also 
excluded is Société des Ateliers Vaucanson in 
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which a majority interest was acquired by 
Société des Téléphones Ericsson late in the 
year. After provisions for miscellaneous pur- 
poses totalling Kr 21.6 million (23 million 
in 1955) and provision for taxes totalling 
Kr 17.6 million (19.3 million), the Group had 
a net income of Kr 20.4 million (20.1 
million). Including the unappropriated 
retained earnings from previous years— 
Kr 69.4 million—total unappropriated 
retained earnings of the Group amounted to 
Kr 89.8 million. The Board of Directors of 
the respective companies have proposed that 
Kr 2.5 million of this amount be appro- 
priated to reserves not available for distribu- 
tion, including certain stock dividends. 


It should be noted that the availability of 
retained earnings shown in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet may be affected by exchange 
restrictions and other uncertain factors such 
as taxation. 


With respect to subsidiaries which have 
their own manufacturing plants, the follow- 
ing comments are pertinent. 


Generally speaking, sales progressed satis- 
factorily, and the results of operations were 
good almost without exception. 


Sieverts Kabelverk AB increased its capital 
stock from Kr 20 million to 30 million 
through a stock dividend in connection with a 
revaluation of its land and buildings. 


Société des Téléphones __ Ericsson, 
Colombes, France, increased its capital stock 
from 1,000 million to 1,300 million Francs, 
mainly through the declaration of a stock 
dividend. Similarly, the capital stock of 
Industrias Eléctricas de Quilmes S. A., 
Buenos Aires, was increased from 17 million 
to 20 million Argentine Pesos. 


North Electric Company, Galion, Ohio, in- 
curred substantial expenses in connection 
with the introduction of a crossbar system 
adapted to meet the requirements of the 
American market. These expenses were 
largely of a non-recurring nature. The com- 
pany sustained a considerable loss for 1956. 
The Parent Company made remittances to 
North Electric Company in 1956, including 
$700,000 as an advance for new shares which 
will be issued as soon as possible. The 
amount and conditions of the issue have not 
been determined. 


Group companies handling sales and instal- 
lations in various countries made generally 
satisfactory progress. In certain instances, 
however, sales were hampered because of 


limited production capacity at the Group’s 
factories. 


The expanded activity is reflected in, 
among other things, the following capital 
increases effected during the year. 


Sociedade Ericsson de Portugal, Ltda., 
Lisbon, increased its capital from 250,000 to 
one million Escudos through conversion of 
debts to the Parent Company. 


Through distribution of a stock dividend, 
the share capital of the following three Latin 
American companies responsible for sales 
and installations, was increased: 


Compania Comercial Ericsson SA, Mexico, 
from one million to 1.5 million Mexican 
Pesos ; 


Compania Sudamericana de Teléfonos LM 
Ericsson SA, Buenos Aires, from 7 million 
to 12 million Argentine Pesos. 


Compania Ericsson de Chile SA from 
15 million to 25 million Chilean Pesos. 


The Peruvian telephone operating com- 
pany, Sociedad Telefonica del Peri SA, 
increased its share capital at the beginning 
of 1957 from 4.5 million to 11.25 million 
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Soles in connection with a revaluation of its 
fixed assets. 


The number of employees of the Group 
reached 24,900 at the year end compared 
with 23,000 at the end of the preceding year. 


THE PARENT COMPANY 


The Parent Company’s sales rose from 
Kr 238 million to Kr 297 million, reaching 
a new record level. Nevertheless, the back- 
log of unfilled orders increased. 


The higher sales resulted in an increase of 
receivables from customers as well as from 
subsidiaries and associated companies. In- 
ventories and installations in process for 
customers also show an upward trend. 


The number of persons in the employ of 
the Parent Company during 1956 averaged 
10,519 (9,166), of whom 3,528 (3,034) were 
office employees and 6,991 (6,132) were fac- 
tory employees. 


During 1956 fees, salaries and wages 
amounted to Kr 2.0 million (1.9 million) for 
the Board of Directors and Management, 
Kr 46.5 million (38.1 million) for other office 
employees, and Kr 65.9 million (53.9 million) 
for factory employees. 


The supply of manpower was satisfactory. 


Because of greater pension obligations, the 
capital value of the Company’s pension com- 
mitments increased by approximately Kr 
5.2 million and the Board of Directors there- 
fore allocated this amount to the Company’s 
Independent Pension Foundation. 


After provision for taxes of Kr 13.8 million, 
the Company’s net income for 1956 amounted 
to Kr 14.5 million (14.1 million). In addi- 
tion to the reserve for contingencies and the 
general reserve, an amount of Kr 25,635,072 
is at the disposal of the Annual General 
Meeting. 


The Board of Directors and the Managing 
Director propose that the above amount be 
disposed of as follows: 

to the Legal reserve ...... 

to the Stockholders—Kr 

2.50 per share against 
coupon No. 30, equiva- 
lent to 4.6 per cent of 
the stockholders’ equity 


Kr 2,000,000 


at December 31, 1956 ... 11,651,605 
Unappropriated earnings 

to be retained in the 

WE: Scivielantacausexs 11,983,467 


Kr 25,635,072 


The report, the accounts, and the pro- 
posals put forward by the Board of Directors 
were adopted by the Annual General Meet- 
ing held on June 11, 1957. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Marcus Wallenberg, Chairman; Ernfrid 
Browaldh, Vice-Chairman ; Erik Anderberg ; 
Edmond H. Leavy ; Sven Salmonson ; Henry 
H. Scudder; Wilhelm Séderman ; Ragnar 
Woxén ; Sven Ture Aberg, Managing Direc- 
tor. 

Deputy members: M. Richard Mitchell ; 
Nils Sterner ; Lars-Erik Thunholm; Marc 
Wallenberg Jr ; Stig Odmark. 

Managing Director : Sven Ture Aberg 


AUDITORS 


Arvid Olsson, Nils Olsson, Swedish Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, and John C. Dickin- 
son of Price Waterhouse & Company. 





The full Annual! Report can be obtained by 
application to Swedish Ericsson Company 
Ltd., 329 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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THE ERICSSON GROUP 


Stockholm—Sweden 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1956 
(In Thousands of Kronor) 


ASSETS 
1956 
Property, Plant and Equipment :— 

* — At cost 
Less—Accumulated depreciation 


287,054 
142,796 


144,258 
869 


5,745 


Patents and Other Intangible Assets 
Miscellaneous Investments 


Investments in Subsidiaries not Consolidated 

and Associated Companies :— 

Subsidiary Gompanies :— 
Investments in capital stock 
Receivables 

Associated Companies :— 
Investments in capital stock 
Debentures 
Receivables 


21,425 
2,208 


64,342 
22,402 
28,527 


138,904 


Deferred Receivables 22,713 
Own Mortgage Bonds and Debentures held in 

Treasury 

(face value 1,564 and 6,725, respectively) 

Current Assets :— 

Inventories 

Receivables 

Cash 


505,489 


To secure indebtedness the above assets were 
pledged in the amount of Kr. 213,583 and 189,766 
as of December 31, 1956, and 1955 respectively. 


819,478 


1955 


253,284 
127,509 


125,775 


937 


5,532 


19,228 
2,707 


64,342 
22,402 
24,083 


132,762 


12,367 


6,538 


232,243 
147,708 
88,308 
14,065 


482,324 


766,235 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY AND LIABILITIES 


Stockholders’ Equity :— 
Capital stock 
Reserves not available for distribution 
Reserves for contingencies 
Unappropriated retained earnings from pre- 
vious years 
Net income for the year 


Reserves Arising on Consolidation 
Minority Interests in Subsidiary Companies.... 


Liabilities to Subsidiaries not Consolidated and 
Associated Companies :— 
Subsidiary companies 
Associated companies 


Noncurrent Liabilities :— 
Pension foundations 
Mortgage bonds 
Debentures 
Mortgage Loans 
Miscellaneous 


Current Liabilities :-— 
Advances from customers 
Accounts payable—Trade 
Accrued taxes 
Bank loans 


1956 1955 
23,265 21,359 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1956 
(In Thousands of Kronor) 


INCOME 


De NG oid ShE es aNN ow ocKeeS shu deawseceues 
Income from Subsidiaries not Consolidated and 
Associated Companies (other than sales to 
such companies) :— 
Dividends 
Interest 
Miscellaneous 


1956 
678,748 


T5458 
3,838 
7,092 


Other Income :— 
POPES dds: cds dsb dnmsctwsddanewoeea oe 
Interest 


259 
4,167 
993 


702,834 


1955 
613,761 


4,424 
3,149 
7,636 


258 
4,644 
1,050 


634,922 


EXPENSES 


Costs and Expenses, other than items below .... 
Depreciation :— 

Buildings 

Machinery and equipment 


Interest Expense 
Miscellaneous Provisions :— 
Contributions to pension foundations 
Other GE) ..s.ccees ree err eee 


Minority Stockholders’ Shares of Net Income 
of Subsidiaries 


1956 


163,122 
53,650 
17,400 


69,433 
20,412 


324,017 


60,914 


11,012 


3,154 
100 


3,254 


52,728 
31,810 
45,586 
9,677 
4,311 


144,112 


129,016 
51,338 
4,401 
27,420 
63,994 


276,169 


819,478 


1956 
616,973 


3,082 
13,997 
914 
8,004 


6,797 
14,789 
17,642 


224 
20,412 


702,834 
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1955 


163,122 
46,835 
17,250 


1955 
549,185 


634,922 


—_—_--—~ 
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W. H. SMITH & SON (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


THE HON. DAVID J. SMITH REVIEWS THE YEAR’S TRADING 


The Eighth annual general- meeting of 
W. H. Smith & Son (Holdings) Limited was 
held on August 2nd at the registered office 
of the Company, Strand House, Portugal 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


The Hon. David John Smith, JP, the 
Chairman, presided. The following is his 
statement which was circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


ACCOUNTS 


Our profit for the year, which was a 
53-week year, was £1,673,549, an increase 
of £197,638. The taxation charge amounts 
to £1,011,938, an increase of £145,117. The 
net profit after charging taxation and making 
allowances for taxation for previous periods 
no longer required was £688,611, an increase 
of £49,521. 


The total net dividends on the Preference 
and Ordinary Shares amounted to £363,687, 
the same as last year. We were thus able to 
put to reserve £317,883 and to increase the 
carry forward by £7,041. 


From these figures shareholders will note 
that the year has been a reasonably success- 
ful one and that we have been able to recover 
a very large part of the decrease in our 
profits before tax suffered in the previous year 
owing to the daily newspaper strike, the rail- 
way strike and the printing dispute in the 
London area. All sections of the business 
have taken part in this recovery. 


We are recommending the payment of the 
same dividend as last year. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The long process of modernising our 
wholesale houses, shops and bookstalls con- 
tinues and shareholders will probably be 
interested to see in the table below the 
growth of Fixed Assets (excluding Goodwill 
and trade investments) during the nine years 
since 1948-49. For the sake of clarity I 
have shown the aggregate depreciation 
charged and the net figures: 


(Shown in £000’'s) 


Gross Aggregate Net 

Fixed Depreci- Fixed 

Assets ation Assets 
1948/49. . 3,931 518 3,413 
1949/50. . 4,189 637 3,552 
1950/51... 4,600 729 3,871 
1951/52... 4,839 900 3,939 
1952/53. . 5,083 1,061 4,022 
1953/54. . 5,419 1,235 4,184 
1954/55... 5,581 1,282 4,299 
1955/56. . 6,276 1,463 4,813 
1956/57. . 7,274 1,622 5,652 


During the current financial year we shall 
spend about £500,000 on continuing our. 
policy of modernisation. 


STAFF PENSION ARRANGEMENTS 


In my Statement last year I referred to the 
recasting of the Staff Superannuation and 
Pension Funds and you will find reference 
to these Funds in the notes attached to the 
Balance Sheet. In the past we have shown 


any special payments made to these Funds 
on the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, 





I feel it would be of interest to share- 
a to know the following details of these 
unds: 


In the past financial year the Company’s 
payments to the Funds were £182,001 while 
the staff contributed £111,393. The capital 
value of the Funds now stands at £43 million 
and there are 631 pensioners. The Funds 
are Open to male and female members of the 
staff and there are benefits for widows and 
dependents. We believe that the benefits 
which these Funds give are fully equal to 
those obtainable under any other existing 
schemes 


-s and the staff have expressed 
appreciation of the changes that have 
been made. 

DEVELOPMENTS 


The most interesting development during 
the past year has been the fitting of our shops 
at Eastbourne, Maidenhead, Crawley and 
Oxford with Vizusell which is marketed by 
your subsidiary company, Versatile Fittings 
(WHS) Limited. The use of this system 
is proving very satisfactory. ‘Together with 
the installation of Vizusell fittings we are 
reorganising our selling methods in order to 
simplify them both for our customers and 
ourselves. A description of Simplified Selling 
based on Vizusell is given in the enclosed 
pamphlet. 


New buildings have been completed for 
our wholesale businesses in Hull and Bir- 
mingham, In both cases our original 
premises had been severely damaged by 
bombing during the War. 


At Head Office our Book Department has 
been rehoused in our building on the Albert 
Embankment and the work of the department 
has been completely reorganised. As a result 
of this we are now able to give a better 
service not only to our own branches but to 
the many booksellers both at home and over- 
seas who obtain their supplies from us. 


TRENDS 


Our sales in all sections of the business 
have been buoyant though our expenses have 
continued to show a substantial rise. Some 
concern has been expressed in the book trade 
about the effect that television may have on 
the sales of books and magazines. I believe 
that television is bringing to its enormous 

ublic a wider variety of interests than ever 

fore and its effect may well be to increase 
the reading habit in technical, educational and 
non-fiction books, periodicals and magazines. 
So far as we can see, it appears to have no 
effect on the sale of daily newspapers. On 
the other side, it is probably true to say that 
television has hastened the decline which had 
been apparent for some years, in the reading 
of fiction 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


W. H. Smith and Son (Alacra) Limited.— 
This subsidiary has just moved to new pre- 
mises after a successful year’s trading. The 
new factory, which is a single storey building, 
will facilitate greatly the efficient running of 
the business, and will give us scope for con- 
siderable further expansion. The opportunity 
has been taken to instal some new equipment 


and we believe that this company will make 
good progress in the future. 


Versatile Fittings (WHS) Limited.—I have 
already referred to this subsidiary, and will 
only add that it is making good progress and 
that Vizusell fittings are becoming accepted 
as standard in many types of business. 


W. H. Smith and Son (Canada) Limited.— 
Your Canadian subsidiary has benefited by 
the appointment of a Canadian Managing 
Director, which I mentioned last year, and 
sales both retail and wholesale have shown 
improvements. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT CASE 


Shareholders will no doubt have seen that 
your main subsidiary, W. H. Smith and Son 
Limited, was joined with a firm of importers 
in an action for Contempt of Court and was 
found guilty. The fine imposed was a 
nominal one of £50, but a strong warning 
was given by the Lord Chief Justice that if 
anything similar was to happen in the future, 
it would be unlikely that we should be treated 
with such leniency. 

This judgment places a very severe and 
unwelcome duty upon all distributors in that 
they are bound to take all possible steps to 
see that publications of foreign origin do not 
contain Contempt of Court. The severity of 
this duty is shown by the fact that W. H. 
Smith and Son Limited alone handle at 
least two hundred foreign titles which come 
from many- countries in the world. Owners 
of some foreign publications who possibly 
have only a limited knowledge of English law 
have criticised our attitude to the handling 
of their publications on the grounds that we 
are attempting to censor their contents. It 
will be realised, of course, that those who 
ultimately suffer the most are the reading 
public, It may well be that some change in 
the law is needed to release distributors from 
some part of their responsibility at least, and 
we are in close touch with organisations con- 
nected with our trade about this matter. 


DIRECTORS 


I am very glad to say that Lord Hambleden 
has joined the Board of Directors. He is the 
great-great-great-grandson of the founder of 
W. H. Smith and Son. 


Your main subsidiary suffered a very severe 
loss in December, 1956, by the death of one 
of its Directors, Mr G. C. H. Yates. Mr 
Yates had spent his whole working life with 
the Company, and was the first member of 
the staff to be elected to the Board. 


STAFF 


I should like to pay a very warm tribute 
to the hard work and loyalty of the staff 
whose efforts have again made possible a 
successful year. 


PROSPECTS 


In view of the way that trade is develop- 
ing during the current year we have no 
reason to suppose that the results will be 
materially different from those of the previous 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED 


AN EXCELLENT YEAR DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


SUCCESS OF NEW ENTERPRISES 


MR H. C. TINGAY’S STATEMENT 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of the 
Company was held at the Company’s offices 
on Wednesday, July 3lst, Mr H. C. Tingay, 
Chairman, presiding. The following are 
extracts from his statement circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


The results for the year make an excellent 
showing, despite difficulties in a number of 
directions in the periodical field. The profits 
have reached their present high level by 
reason of the diversity of publishing interests 
in which the Company and its associates are 
engaged, also with the help of successful new 
enterprises launched in more recent times. 
Both turnover and profits provide record 
figures, and the total advertisement revenue 
is the highest in the Company’s history by a 
wide margin. 


The Group profits, before taxation, amount 
to £1,622,581. This compares’ with 
£1,222,783 last year, when the figures were 
adversely affected by the printing dispute. 
After deducting taxation £595,866 the net 
profit amounts to £1,026,715, a notable 
achievement seeing that this is the first occa- 
sion that the million mark has been passed. 


As to the parent Company, NEWNES, the 
net earnings, after deducting taxation and all 
other charges, amount to £681,859, as against 
£537,725 for the previous year. The Direc- 
tors recommend a final dividend of 15 per 
cent on the Ordinary Shares, making, with 
the interim dividend, a total of 17} per cent 
for the year 

After payment of the dividends on the 
Preference and Ordinary Shares of the Parent 
Company and on the holdings of the minority 
Shareholders in Subsidiaries, there remains 
a balance of £1,044,045, including the 
amount of £398,764 brought forward from 
the previous year. Of this £83,950 is allo- 
cated to Pension Funds and £585,979 to the 
Reserves of the various Companies, leaving 
£374,116 (Company’s proportion £361,019) 
to go forward to next year’s accounts. 


POWERFUL RESOURCES 


Once again attention can be drawn to the 
powerful financial position the organisation 
has now reached. A study of the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet discloses General and 
Contingencies Reserves of £1,802,506, and 
Development Reserves of £1,029,506. Cash 
and Tax Reserve Certificates amount to 
£2,198,213, and as already stated undistri- 
buted profits of the various Companies 
carried over to next year’s accounts amount 
to £361,019. 


WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


A list of the Companies comprising the 
Newnes Group appears in the Annual 
Report. Of the 57 weekly and monthly 
periodicals owned by the various Companies, 
22 come within the general and specialist 
category, the other 35 being trade and tech- 
nical journals. Some of the more important 
properties can be singled out for reference. 


WOMAN’S OWN, our highly successful 
colour-gravure, large-size weekly, continues 
along the path of progress its net sale being 
in excess of 2,500,000 copies per issue. Market 
research reveals a readership of nearly 
7 million women every week thus providing 


advertisers with one of the most powerful 
and economical publicity forces available for 
selling to women. 


SUCCESS OF PRACTICAL MAGAZINES 


Our list of PRACTICAL monthlies con- 
tinues in a vigorous and healthy state. This 
very popular family — PRACTICAL 
MOTORIST, PRACTICAL WIRELESS, 
PRACTICAL TELEVISION and PRACTI- 
CAL MECHANICS—was joined by the 
newest member PRACTICAL HOUSE- 
HOLDER in the autumn of 1955. The story 
of the newcomer has literally become a pub- 
lishing sensation. For months after launch- 
ing it was almost impossible, until production 
facilities could be increased, to keep pace with 
public demand. A_ net sales certificate 
recently issued for the six months period 
ended June showed a net sale exceeding 
900,000 copies per issue. 


, AMATEUR GARDENING, the leading 
gardening weekly, has reached new records in 
circulation and advertising revenue. The 
average net sales for the six months ended 
June last are little short of 300,000 copies 
weekly, an increase of about 40,000 over the 
corresponding period last year. Intensified 
competition in this market has involved heavy 
additional expenditure with consequent re- 
duction in earnings, but this important pro- 
perty with its prestige and resources is amply 
equipped to meet the circumstances, what- 
ever they may be, in maintaining its leader- 
ship. 

THE SMALLHOLDER, long established 
as the practical weekly for the small food 
grower and home gardener, continues to hold 
its unrivalled position in that field both in 
readership and as an advertising medium. 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD. 


The earnings of Country Life Ltd. show 
some recession, the net profits for the year 
being £60,139 as against £77,033 last year. 
The reduction has been wholly due to rising 
costs, more particularly on the production 
side, which could not be recouped by addi- 
tional revenue. COUNTRY LIFE itself was 
founded in the year of the Diamond Jubilee 
(1897), and thus celebrates its own diamond 
jubilee this year. In spite of the vast social 
changes of recent years it still maintains the 
largest circulation in its history: indeed, its 
readership, according to a recent market 
survey, exceeds 600,000 weekly. As an 
advertising medium for high-class products 
and the property and estate market its pre- 
eminence is amply confirmed by the large 
and continuous volume of support it receives. 
The circulation of HOMES AND 
GARDENS continues on a firm basis and 
the future of this popular home magazine 
can be regarded with every confidence. 


TEMPLE PRESS LTD. 


Results for the first half of the year under 
review were on the whole satisfactory for 
Temple Press journals, a good recovery 
having been made from severe losses due to 
the printing dispute early in 1956. Unfor- 
tunately, a new set of difficulties arose as a 
direct result of the Suez Crisis and petrol 
rationing. The principal weekly journals 
THE sMOTOR, THE COMMERCIAL 
MOTOR and MOTOR CYCLING, suffered 


considerable reduction in advertisement 
revenue and consequent decline in profits 
for the second half of the year. With the 
recent remarkable recovery in the motor 
industry, however, it is satisfactory to note 
that THE MOTOR and THE COMMER- 
CIAL MOTOR are rapidly returning to 
normal. NUCLEAR ENGINEERING, the 
launching of which was mentiorted briefly in 
the last statement, has proved to be an out- 
standing success, having already become 
firmly established. both with readers and 
advertisers. THE PETROLEUM TIMES, 
established in 1899 and the leading oil jour- 
nal of the United Kingdom, which was 
acquired early in 1956, though naturally 
adversely affected at the time of the Suez 
Crisis, continues to make good progress. 


THE NATIONAL TRADE PRESS LTD. 


The National Trade Press has continued 
to expand its activities. Two comparatively 
new journals, BRITISH CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING, launched last year, and 
BRITISH COMMUNICATIONS AND 
ELECTRONICS, serve new _ industries 
which have emerged during the last decade. 
These journals are now well established and 
play a worthy part in the development of 
modern industrial technology. The Com- 
pany is also making impressive’ strides: in 
the Exhibition field. In March, it organised 
at Earls Court the largest Trade Fair 
devoted to textiles ever held in Britain. Other 
trade fairs organised by the Company con- 
tinued to attract buyers from all over the 
world and demonstrated the value of fairs 
sponsored by the related trade journals. 


BOOK INTERESTS 


The Subscription Books Division, market- 
ing CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 
2ICTORIAL KNOWLEDGE and _ other 
important volume works, has had an excel- 
lent year, The Australia Company, formed 
eight years ago, moves steadily forward in 
its activities, wtih correspondingly satisfac- 
tory results. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The problems arising from present-day 
conditions make forecasts as to the future 
wholly imprudent. It is clear that in 
important directions costs in general, and 
more particularly costs of production, have 
moved forward too quickly and too heavily 
to be able to be met by rising revenues. The 
anomalous position exists where well- 
established publications, with solid and 
substantial circulations on generally accepted 
standards, are struggling to make ends meet, 
or where that is not possible are carrying 
trading losses. The solution advanced by 
economic theorists might well be to increase 
selling prices, but that course is not quite 
so simple in application. The public has the 
final word in what it will pay for its reading 
matter, and a false move or premature move 
in raising selling prices could well lead to 
a vicious circle of economics creating greater 
difficulties rather than relieving them. The 
position is one calling for the most careful 
consideration of all sections of the industry— 
publishers, printers, paper manufacturers 
and others concerned directly or indirectly— 
in the common interests. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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EDGAR ALLEN & CO., LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Edgar Allen & Co., Limited, was held on 
August Ist at Sheffield, Mr W. H. Higgin- 
botham, FSAA, FSS, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman circulated to all share- 
holders prior to the meeting and referred to 
by him at the meeting : 


It is my privilege to submit this year 
Accounts and Reports, the outstanding 
features of which are (a) the achievement 
(both by the Parent Company and by its 
Subsidiary Companies) of a new record in 
total value of Sales ; and (b) an increase of 
36 per cent in trading profits over those of 
the previous year. The financial position of 
the Group, as disclosed by the Balance Sheet, 


likewise shows a substantial jmprovement,- 


and is both strong and liquid. 


The reputation of its constituent com- 
panies, and of their products and services, 
has been fully sustained, and the confidence 
of customers (past; present, and prospective) 
has been maintained—as is evidenced by the 
volume and value of orders and contracts 
already in hand and pending. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


Among several factors mentioned last year 
as having adversely affected trading results 
was inadequacy of external process facilities ; 
this has since been greatly reduced, and out- 
put and deliveries in the Steel section have 
greatly improved in consequence. The effect 
of other factors mentioned, however, has per- 
sisted into this year; the continued world 
shortage of nickel, for example, has limited 
possible output and sales of stainless and heat 
resisting steels, while difficulty in obtaining 
adequate supplies of mild steel plates and 
sections, and of rails, has restricted the activi- 
ties of both the Engineering and Trackwork 
Departments. c 


Costs of materials in general have been 
higher in varying degrees; the impact of 
earlier wage advances has been fully effective 
during this year: while continued increases in 
the prices of the products and services of the 
nationalised industries—coal; gas, electricity 
and transport—have had an appreciable effect. 
The overall increase in production costs from 
these several causes made advances in selling 
prices inevitable; these were accordingly 
applied (though reluctantly) by all depart- 
ments in different degrees throughout the 
year. There were, however, delays between 
the impact of additional costs and their re- 
covery in increased selling prices ; and in this 
respect it must be observed that the Com- 
pany’s various products are subject to a large 
measure of control (directly or indirectly, in 
respect of either selling prices or profit 
margins) under Statutory regulations or by 
the Iron and Steel Board ; for these reasons, 


trading profits were minimised in a substan- 
tial measure. 


On the other hand, recession during the 
year in some industries—particularly in the 
motor trade—affected sales (other than those 
of magnets) much less than had been feared ; 
although also there was some restriction (by 
local exchange controls, import licences, etc.) 
in certain export markets, it was more than 
made good by improved business in others ; 
and the greater activity of Engineering and 
Trackwork Departments absorbed and re- 
covered overhead expenses which otherwise 
would have been lost. In the ultimate, there- 
fore, trading profits showed an improvement 
of roughly 1.6 per cent on turnover over those 
of last year—although still less, to about the 





same extent, than those of 1954-1955. Unless 
further substantial additions to production 
costs should occur during the current year 
there is reason to believe that this improve- 
ment will continue. 


INFLUX OF NEW ORDERS 


The value of Orders and Contracts on hand 
at the end of the year was slightly less than a 
year ago ; since then, however, deliveries have 
been accelerated. The influx of new orders 
is very satisfactory ; business in magnets, for 
example, is now improving, there is an in- 
creased demand for steel castings for large 
excavators, for the heavy electrical industries, 
and for our own crushing and cement making 
plant and machinery; the outlook in the 
Trackwork section is particularly good both 
at home and abroad, substantial contracts 
having been placed only recently. 


There is good ground for confidence that 
the Sales of this current year will be as good 
as (if not even better than) those of 1956-57. 


The relationship (which is vitally impor- 
tant) between management and employees of 
the Parent Company has remained very good 
throughout the period, but the record was 
somewhat marred towards the end by the 
participation of a considerable number of 
employees in strike action, following a break- 
down in negotiations on the application by 
the Engineering Trades Unions for a 10 per 
cent increase in wages. These negotiations 
resumed after the findings of the Court of 
Inquiry appointed by the Minister of Labour 
were announced, were settled on terms which 
included a substantial increase in pay, and 
agreement for a “ standstill” for 12 months 
on general applications for wage increases. 


Despite this agreement, however, the 
Unions almost immediately put forward 
claims for a reduction (without loss of pay) 
of 4 hours in the standard working week of 
44 hours, and also for improvement in exist- 
ing annual holiday arrangements. These, if 
conceded, would be equivalent to wage 
increases of considerable extent. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ SUCCESS 


The Subsidiary Companies have had a 
much more successful year; their aggregate 
turnover value (roughly 31 per cent of the 
Group total) increased by 254 per cent over 
that of the previous year, and an improvement 
of some 2.4 per cent in ratio of profit to 
turnover almost doubled their trading profits. 
To these results, the contributions of the 
Buell Company and the French Company 
have been notable. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows a 
Group profit (increased by £163,396 over the 
year) of £608,908. 


Our hopes and expectations of continued 
prosperity depend on the stability of our 
national economy—and especially on the 
stability of the £ sterling, which is the cur- 
rency in which so much of the world’s trade 
is conducted. At the moment the country 
faces another of the recurring economic crises 
of the past 12 years, which, as usual (and 
despite many warnings), comes as a surprise. 
This time it is a “crisis of inflation”; the 
unpleasant word “devaluation” is being 
whispered again. The plain truth is that, as 
a nation, we have been living—not beyond 
our means, but beyond our own willingness 
to provide those means—and must now face 
the consequences. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HICK, HARGREAVES AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 
HIGHER COSTS AFFECT PROFITS 
ORDER BOOK EXCEEDS £5 MILLION 


MR W. D’ARCY MADDEN’S 
REVIEW 


The sixty-sixth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Hick, Hargreaves and Company 
Limited was held on August 7th, at Bolton. 


Mr W. D’Arcy Madden, CBE, JP, the 
Chairman and Managing Director, who pre- 
sided, said: 

The Company has again had a successful 
year and both the profit earned and the finan- 
cial position are very satisfactory. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows that 
the surplus for the year before taxation 
amounts to £653,504 compared with £578,958 
for the previous year. This is after providing 
£59,001 against £50,083 for Depreciation, 
and also expenses during the year in respect 
of the increase of Capital and issue of shares 
amounting to £3,726. It will be noticed from 
the Accounts that the profit shown is after 
crediting £56,000 provision created last year 
no longer required and now credited to Profit 
and Loss Account. In fact, therefore, the 
profit earned is 6 per cent lower than in the 
previcus year, which is accounted for by the 
general trend of higher costs and lower profit 
margins and also to the approaching comple- 
tion of contracts for the Ministry of Supply, 
which have occupied an important section 
of the Works for the past six years. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


Taxation absorbs £322,985 or, once again, 
50 per cent of the profit and the balance avail- 
able with £55,546 brought in from the pre- 
vious year is £386,065. Of the final profit, 
£218,850 or 66 per cent is retained in the 
business, and the Revenue Reserve now 
stands at £1,334,396. The excess of Current 
Assets over Current Liabilities is £1,769,647, 
which includes a strong liquid position of 
£881,581 in cash and investments. Stock- 
in-trade and Work-in-progress amount to 
£1,307,677, a little more than last year. 


The final dividend recommended is 10 per 
cent making 15 per cent for the year, and in 
view of the satisfactory results a bonus of 
34 per cent is recommended in addition. 
This gives a distribution of 24 per cent of 
the final profits. The sum of £26,000 has 
again been set aside from the profits for a 
Bonus for the Company’s Employees. 


WORKS IN FULL PRODUCTION 


With the exception of the Ministry of 
Supply contracts, to which I have referred, 
the Works have continued in full production 
throwghout the year. Our order book today 
exceeds £5 million sterling, and we have well 
maintained our established position in regard 
to Condensing and Feed Heating plant for 
the Central Electricity Authority with con- 
tracts for commissioning to the end of 1962. 
These contracts include seven plants of 
120 MW capacity and, of particular import- 
ance, six 60 MW plants for the new 
Hunterston Atomic Power Station near Glas- 
gow as sub-contractors to the GEC/Simon- 
Carves Atomic Energy Group. We have 
now under preparation tenders for 275 MW 
and 550 MW Condensing and Feed Heating 
Plant. We have continued to receive orders 
for auxiliary equipment for other Atomic 
Power Stations now under construction. Our 
contracts for the new Kelvin Power Station 
at Johannesburg have made satisfactory pro- 
gress and the first of these six plants has 
been completed and is now in commission. 
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Our Deaerating and High Vacuum Plants 
have maintained their high reputation in 
many industries, and with our well- 
established Rotary Compressors and Vacuum 
Pumps, continue to be an important and 
expanding section of our business in the 
industrial field. 


Our new testing and «esearch building 
with its high pressure boiler is now in ser- 
vice and is a most valuable addition to our 
equipment. 


PURCHASE OF 
FOSTER, YATES AND THOM 


A landmark of the greatest importance in 
the long history of Hick, Hargreaves and 
Company Limited is the offer made to pur- 
chase the whole of the issued share capital 
of Foster, Yates and Thom Limited, the 
well-known Heavy Precision Engineers at 
Blackburn, and which has now been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. The acquisition 
of this Company will require a cash pay- 
ment of £360,000, together with an increase 
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to our issued share capital of £96,000, 
thereby bringing our issued capital to 
£852,000. 


Foster, Yates and Thom Limited was 
established in 1826, and up to 1914 they 
were Our most important competitors in the 
field of Lancashire Boilers, Corliss Engines, 
and Millgearing. Since 1919, Foster, Yates 
and Thom Limited, while continuing their 
old-established Lancashire Boiler business 
have developed new lines of manufacture, 
particularly plant for the Chemical and 
Plastics Industries. The Works at Blackburn 
have been completely re-equipped, and they 
have established a modern and up-to-date 
fabricating shop and are now included in 
Lloyd’s Class I List for welded pressure 
vessels. 


I am in no doubt that our association with 
this long-established and important Company 
will be mutually advantageous. The wider 
scope of manufactures and of markets, and 
the mutual assistance available in manufac- 
turing facilities, should be of great value. 
Foster, Yates & Thom Limited will retain 
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its identity and continue to trade under its 
own well-known name and with the present 
management. ‘They have a large and satis- 
factory order book and will make a full con- 
tribution to the joint effort. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


I am pleased to say that Mr F. E. Hill 
will continue to be Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Foster, Yates & Thom 
Limited, and you will be asked this afternoon 
to confirm his appointment to the Board of 
Hick, Hargreaves and Company Limited. 
Mr Lucas will continue to be a Director and 
General Manager of Foster, Yates and Thom 
Limited, and three further Directors will be 
appointed, namely, Mr Gilbert Davies, Mr 
John Aspinall, and myself. 


Once again I have to pay tribute to the 
work during the past year of our staff and 
employees, and you will wish to be associated 
with the Board in according to them our 
thanks and appreciation of their efforts. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


MUNICH 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1957 


Cash ss... 

Balances at Land Central Bank . 

Balances on Postal Cheque Account 

Balances at Credit Institutions (Nostro- Balances) . 


Matured Bonds, Interest and Dividend ae . 


Uncleared Cheques on other Banks . . 
Bills of Exchange 


in 1000 DM 


15.296 
59.974 
3.416 
111.917 
632 
5.358 
197.439 


Deposits <s: 3s 3 
thereof 
a) Sight Deposits 
b) Time Deposits 


: 


c) Saving Deposits 
Monies Borrowed at Short Term . ° - 4 
Own Acceptances and Promissory Notes a ear 


NUREMBERG 
LIABILITIES 


in 1000 DM 
850.998 


Treasury Bills and- Non- Interest- -Bearing Treasury Bonds. 
of the German Federal Government and the Lands . 
Securities 

Own Mortgage Bonds and Municipal Bonds . ; 
Equalisation Claims and Covering Claims on the Public. 
Authorities . oe 

Holdings in Syndicates 3 
Debtors 

Long-Term Lendings of the Banking Department . 
Long-Term Lendings of the Mortgage Department (against 
Mortgages on Real Estate and to Municipalities) . Se 578.002 
Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk . .* 13.708 
Participations .. . s * ; 27.153 
Bank Premises 19.400 
Other Real Estate and Buildings taken in the 
Mortgage Business 

Office Furniture and Equipment . 
Owrm Shares s 2 §£ 3 i i 
Other Assets 3 « @ a8 @ 8 


Monies Borrowed at Medium Term. . 

Loans taken at Long Term by the Banking Department . 
Loans taken at Long Term by the Mortgage Department . 
Bonds issued outstanding in the Market ——— and 
Municipal Bonds) ° 

Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk . 
ee. se 6 6 4 & So em OF 
MEOUTVOS. « 1 0 6 + @ 
Pensions Reserve . . 
Other Reserves for Special Purposes 
Other Liabilities ,..... 


16.008 ; 
115.925 


7.018 


119.510 
23.650 
300.957 
89.681 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


i 
course of 


723 


Ss &¢se - * 8 © o—_ 
e 2 ¢-4 1 s 8 ___ 24.055 
1.729.822 


Own Drawings in Circulation . 4 ° es 
Liabilities arising from Guarantees, including Guarantees of 
Bills and Cheques, and from Indemnity Agreements . 

Endorsement Liabilities on Bills of Exchange in Circulation 


Board of Management: Dr. Wilhelm Biber, Munich; Wilhelm tom Dieck, Munich; Albin Harttig, Munich; Jiirgen von Kéller, Munich; Dr. Werner 


Premauer, Munich; Dr. Franz Steffan, Munich; Dr. Werner Teichmann, Munich; Dr. Hans Christoph Freiherr von Tucher, Munich. Alternates: 


Dr. German Schweiger, Nuremberg; Elmar Warning, Munich. Board of Directors: Dr. Ludwig Mellinger, Munich, Chairman; Dr.-Ing. E. h. Karl 


Butzengeiger, Kommerzienrat, Munich, Vice-Chairman; Dr. phil. nat. h. c, Hans-Friedrich Neumeyer, Generaldirektor, Ziindapp-Werke GmbH., 
Nuremberg, Vice-Chairman. 
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ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 
LIMITED 


MAINTENANCE OF COMPANY’S 
LEADING POSITION 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Allied Ironfounders Limited was held on 
July 25th in London, Mr W. T. Wren, the 
Chairman, presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


Trading profit is £2,287,434, which is 
£177,525 lower than in 1955-56. The result 
is after taking into account a loss of £268,000 
sustained in the first full year’s operation of 
our Australian Company. 


Since the war we have spent on capital 
equipment over £5,million financed almost 
entirely out of our own resources and we 
plan further substantial expenditure during 
the next two or three years. We are incur- 
ring this expenditure to expand production 
and improve our products and so maintain 
our leading position in the industry. 


Apart from the Australian loss, the Com- 
pany has achieved better results and profits 
than expected at the time of the interim 
dividend announcement last December. 


During the year some of our Works, par- 
ticularly those engaged in making cookers 
and fires, suffered some short-time working 
due to a fall in demand. 


Export sales were down, largely due to a 
severe contraction of sales of pipes to the 
North American continent. 


The total output of baths in the UK was 
down for the year, but we maintained our 
position in the industry. 


The Leisure Kitchen Equipment Company 
has well justified its acquisition by the Group. 


In the Heavy Duty Cooking Equipment 
Section improvements in the designs of the 
apparatus and in the layout of the actual 
production lines began to show improved 
results both in turnover and profit. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


A new oil-fired domestic boiler, carrying 
the trade mark RAYBURN, is now in pro- 
duction. In addition, thermostatically con- 
trolled room heating stoves will be on the 
market in the autumn. Good progress is 
being made in the development of the 
Agavector solid fuel house-heating unit for 
the open-plan house. 


We are now producing the first gas cooker 
made in this country with fully automatic 
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electric timing controls. The new cooker has 
been well received by the Gas Boards. 


After reviewing the Company’s interests 
in Australia and South Africa, the statement 
continued : 


HOUSING PROBLEM AND 
“THE STOCKTON TEST” 


After commenting on the Governments’ 
postwar housing policy, the Chairman con- 
tinued: In 1949 the Housing Act provided 
for grants for the improvement and/or con- 
version of older houses. 


To show how this Act could be made to 
work, your Company carried out in 1953 a 
practical demonstration of house conversion 
which has since become known throughout 
the world as THE STOCKTON TEST. 
Briefly, the test consisted of the modernisa- 
tion of four working-class terrace houses in 
Stockton-on-Tees and conclusively proved 
that old houses, well-built, could be modern- 
ised for a reasonably small outlay, but that 
the incentive to the landlord was not suffi- 
cient to encourage activity in this direction. 


After THE STOCKTON TEST the 
number of grants jumped from 3,000 between 
1949 and 1953 to 20,000 in 1954. 


The 1954 Act eased the more stringent con- 
ditions imposed on obtaining grants under 
the 1949 Act and gave a greater incentive to 
landlords in increased rents$ approximately 
60,000 grants have since been approved. 
Nevertheless, much remains to be done when 
it is remembered that there are over 4 million 
houses without a bathroom, 1} million with- 
out internal lavatories, and 1 million without 
a piped water supply. 


There is a reduction in the annual building 
of new houses for letting, due to the lack of 
subsidies to local authorities. Only 80,000 
grants have been made compared with over 
4 million dwellings which could be improved 
or converted with the aid of such grants. 


Despite the recent Rent Act far too many 
houses which lack modern amenities will re- 
main controlled and the limited incentives 
allowed to landlords will make them hesitate 
to spend money on improvements. 


A courageous and imaginative effort is 
needed to solve this problem. Each year of 
delay means that more and more houses fall 
into ruin and decay. The part your Com- 
pany can play in the national effort that is 
needed will be obvicus to you. We are well 
equipped with experienced men and modern 
plants and there is every reason why we 
should be fully and profitably employed in 
this great work for many years to come. 


The report was adopted, and the total 
dividend of 12} per cent was’ approved. 


THE CORPORATION OF BRISTOL 


will accept 


INVESTMENTS 


for periods of three, four or five years in sums of £500 or more. 


The rates of 


interest now offered are 5} per cent for sums of £500 and over and 5j per cent for 


£2,000 and over. 


Interest is payable half-yearly on September 30th and March 3lst. 


This is a 


Trustee Security and all costs and stamp duty in respect of the Mortgage Deed 


will be borne by the Corporation. 


Application forms and further information to be obtained from: 
The City Treasury (Room 37), 
The Council House, College Green, 
BRISTOL, 1. 
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THE BUDLA BETA TEA 
COMPANY 


The sixty-second annual general meetirg 
of The Budla Beta Tea Company Limited 
was held on August 7th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Charles 
Miles, OBE: The profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1956, after charging Deprecia- 
tion and deducting Taxation and Indian 
Estate Duty, amounts to £96,158, which com- 
pares with £105,608 for the year 1955. 


We have received most satisfactory reports 
on our standard of manufacture, which has 
shown a definite improvement during the 
year under review. At the commencement 
of the 1956 selling season, very high prices 
were realised both in London and Calcutta 
for Assam second flush teas. Rains teas also 
sold well until early in March this year, when, 
as is generally known, there was a substan- 
tial drop in the market for all descriptions. 
Our final average in London will approxi- 
mate to 5s. 73d. per lb, compared with 6s. 
per Ib for 1955, whilst in Calcutta the season 
closed with an average of 45.78 annas per Ib, 
compared with 38.87 annas per lb for the 
previous year. 

With regard to 1957, our crop to the middle 
of June is 518,400 lb, which compares with 
628,800 lb for the same period last year. 
Whilst there is little doubt that the second 
flush teas will again sell well, I am not so 
optimistic in regard to the disposal of our 
“rains” manufacture unless there is some 
restraint in production by the Tea Industry 
as a whole. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
224 per cent approved. 


THE ASSAM FRONTIER 
TEA COMPANY 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Assam Frontier Tea Company Limited 
was held on August 7th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Charles 
Miles, OBE: 


The profit for the year ended December 31, 
1956, after charging Depreciation and deduct- 
ing Taxation and Indian Estate Duty, 
amounts to £211,300, which compares with 
the figure of £222,170 for the year 1955. 


We recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent on the Ordinary Stock. 


At the commencement of the 1956 selling 
Season, very high prices were realised, both 
in London and Calcutta, for Assam second 
flush teas. Rains teas, too, met with a good 
reception and prices continued to be 
remunerative until early in March this year. 
Since then, however, as is generally known, 
there has been a substantial drop in the 
market for all teas, and our final average in 
London will approximate to 5s. 6}d. per lb, 
compared with 6s. lid. per lb for 1955. 
In Calcutta the Season closed with an aver- 
age of 42.57 annas per lb, compared with 
39.42 annas per lb for the previous year. 


With regard to the current year, our crop 
to the middle of June is 1,183,680 Ib, which 
compares with 1,267,840 lb, for the same 
period in 1956. I have no doubt that the 
second flush teas will again sell well, but 
with supply running ahead of demand in 
the Tea Industry, I am not so optimistic in 
regard to the disposal of our “ Rains ” manu- 
facture. 


The report was adopted. 


W. J. BUSH & CO. 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of this 
company was held on July 31st, Mr Eric L. 
Bush, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for 1956: 


In my statement last year I indicated that 
the turnover of the Group for the first five 
months of 1956 had been maintained and this 
was our experience for the remainder of the 
year. Increased operating expenses did, 
however, influence the trading profit which 
declined from £688,710 to £656,600. With 
lower taxation requirements, the net profit of 
the Group remains approximately at the same 
level. For the current year our experience for 
the first five months has been a satisfactory 
increase in turnover over each of the two 
previous years, but we are still faced with 
operating expenses on an increased scale. 


INCREASED COSTS 


There have been substantial increases in 
the cost of fuel oil, on which our steam- 
raising plants are based, and this essential 
commodity stands today at a cost 23 per 
cent higher than at the commencement of 
1956. Constant study of efficiency and the 
application of appropriate action is most 
important in order to combat rising costs. 
This can be achieved as a result of enthu- 
siasm and adaptability of all engaged in our 
business, to whom I take this opportunity of 
paying tribute, 

During the year under review, the Group 
expenditure on Land, Buildings, Plant and 
Equipment for the expansion of our business 
at Home and Overseas amounted to £304,777 
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compared with £144,449 in the previous year. 
A large portion of this sum is in respect of 
Overseas operations which are being financed 
by local borrowings. The investment in 
Stock in Trade has increased from £2,487,000 
to £2,663,000, which is attributable to higher 
costs and to the necessity of maintaining a 
larger volume of materials to support our 
business. 


“CREDIT SQUEEZE ” 


I referred last year to the “ credit squeeze ” 
of which we had only limited experience at 
that time. It operates in a number of 
markets throughout the World and the 
increase in Debtors from £1,159,000 to 
£1,265,000 is an indication of its effects. 
These two items of Stock in Trade and 
Debtors have absorbed liquid funds, which 
is reflected in the drop in the figure of Cash 
at Bankers. 


You will recall that in my statement last 
year I referred to an offer to purchase an 
overseas asset of the Company which was 
under consideration. I regret that I am still 
unable to give more information as the 
taxation complications have not yet been 
clarified. 


The Directors propose, subject to the 
approval of the Capital Issues Committee, to 
capitalise the General Reserve in the Parent 
Company’s Balance Sheet standing at 
£300,000 and to appropriate it to the issue as 
fully paid of 300,000 “A” Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each to the holders of the £600,000 
Equity Capital, in the ratio of one “ A” Ordi- 
nary Share for every two Ordinary or “A” 
Ordinary Shares held. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed final dividend of 134 per cent, 
making 16 per cent, less tax, for the year on 


the Ordinary shares was approved. 
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THE 
MERSEY DOCKS 
AND 
HARBOUR BOARD 


is prepared to receive LOANS ON 
BOND in amounts of £100 and 
upwards for a period of 6 years 
and to pay interest thereon at 


£6. Os. Od. Per Cent. 
Per Annum. 


Interest is payable half-yearly and the 

loans are repayable in full on maturity. 

The Bond is prepared and stamped free 
of cost to the lender. 


Forms of Application may be 
obtained from 


THE TREASURER, MERSEY 
DOCKS & HARBOUR BOARD 
(Dept. E.C.), LIVERPOOL, 3. 


Consent of the Treasury has been 
obtained to this issue in compliance with 
the Order made under Section 1 of the 
Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 
1946. It must be distinctly understood 
that in giving this consent the-Treasury 
does not take any responsibility for the 

issue. 


BANQUE D’ETAT DU MAROC 
59, QUAI D’ORSAY, PARIS 7 


BALANCE SHEET 


Currency 
French Francs 


French Treasury Bills .....cccscscces 


Securities 

Bills in Hand 

Sundry Coin 

Foreign Correspondents 
Inland Correspondents 

Bills in course of Collection 
Advances 

Sundry and Special Accounts 


Moroccan Government (South Zone) (Con- 


vention of 28th Dec., 1921) 


Advances according to Convention of 30th 


June, 1947 


Moroccan Government (North Zone) (Con- 


vention of 23rd March, 1928) 
Premises 


AT DECEMBER 31, 1956 


Fr. 
8,198,967,361 
2,054,544,597 
6. 176,890,048 
7,300,000,000 

817,256,775 
52,953,886, 191 
794,107,421 
2,509,757,018 
1,548,823,797 
2, ,745,033,393 
25,020,963, 342 


= 


Legal Reserve 
Supplementary Reserve 
Notes in Circulation 


Bills Payable 


15,000,000 
Pension Fund 
2,800,000,000 
Profits brought forward 
7,371,880 
100,000,000 
1,806,312,557 
500,212,051 


122,747,530,019 530,019 


een 


Current and Deposit Accounts 

Sundry and Special Accounts 

Accounts in course of Collection per contra 

Balance with the Public Treasury in Paris 
(Convention of 29th Dec., 

Moroccan Govt. (South Zone) Deposits... 

Moroccan Govt. (North Zone) Deposits... 

Moroccan Govt. (Tangier Zone) Deposits . 


Order and Sundry Accounts 


Liabilities 

Fr. 
46,200,000 
11,550,000 
1,250,000,000 
70,056,943,490 
67,716 
159,445,465 
6,094,540,285 
3,897,055,004 
2,745,033,393 


1921) 29,724,581,417 
3,452,547,125 
572,896,983 
379,828,056 
2,192,932,481 
2,154,041 ,268 


from 1956 9,857,336 


122,747,530,019 


ee 
em 
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VEREINIGTE ALUMINIUM-WERKE AG. 


of Berlin and Bonn, Germany 











39,470,931.94 


Profit of the year 1956. 




















BALANCE SFSET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1956 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
1.—Fixed Assets DM DM 
Developed real estate with :— egg adn occ lcci wceniwetecduseccseasaussens 80,000,000.— 
(a) Business and residential premises................2005 §,276,179.— --— 
eek pind enastocsekweckiadsbons 23.262,340.— 1l.— Reserves 
eT OD oc heidi ndnacedesandeaventnewebowes 906,171.— PMU SS cc cancxeachasecngddesscdwaneeeesnaceeaees 28,983, 502.86 
Gere cenceechuenasn Cab uehewbeaece 4,275,295.— | Ce NOUN ga ccnceecnviedacheVaeadaiccqueesuseusdetueed 40,691 333.75 
Machinery, plant and transmission facilities ............... $5,799.884.— — —--—— 
ey Ge WI OI oc ce dcccncccdedecceeaceds 1,897,957.— | 69,674, 836. 61 
Rail installations and vehicle park...................-.005 4,321,304.— ——— 
err rere ere 2.— 111.—Reserves for Bad and Doubtful Debts .................. 35,009,118.12 
95,739,132— | 1V.—Current Liabilities 
Pee eee §,376,553.17 | III oc cu cnc ctkcduccdadeesenssddavecetcusaen 1,359,890.08 
Payments on account of new plants............2e.eeeeees 14,691,076.25 Payments made on account by customers ...............5- 1,400,260.01 
—_———_——_ | For goods delivered and services rendered ... 13,733,301.25 
115,806,761.42 | To VAW-Innwerk Provident Fund (long-term). . 11.087,504.76 
PID Gio hicks i cacaet ek baderededwndessaceceunceees 33,089,857.50 | eee GINS sci va ncee di deseuestneedanacunuaes 7,974,137.95 
a I h ieade 2. 50SEC i eae wCsn os Seta ECE RCSL ETAGES 27,831,297.45 
148,896,618.92 | GG wkd WOh her kd de diiwecs hens cecensedeaducedaccqueees 14,429,113.63 
Tl.—Current Assets "71, 815, 505. 13 
MONTINI 2 5 65653 Ses cnacdacnsaincvencadaecativens 59,490,259.31 —— 
eb ar es cc db cadneeteeexceesidcuekesenecaseus 11,748,720.53 | V.— Profit 
! 


eee weeeee 


9,640.8 32.33 
120,350, 744.11 
45, 644.56 Contingent liabilities 


Liability on bills of exchange . 


269,293,007.59 





Profit brought forward from previous SUE cian anckeoneaes 


6,466,386.18 

327,161.55 

~ 6,793,547.73 

15,468.14 7 
15,914.571.64 











269,293,007.59 











PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE PERIOD FROM Ist JANUARY TO 3ist DECEMBER, 1956 
EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 
DM | DM 
I a Shr bGiek code se eRanteeew tnwesawneuen 38,237,365.75 | Profit brought forward from previous vears ..............+.+.- 327,161.55 
Se SEY GION hie ick oec doce ccoceenecesececnsicn 3,713,008.81 Surplus according to the Law on Limited Companies, Article 132 
MIR So 5.5.6 68-5 6.00.0 600 Weds ad dasicedccnsveneen@adenss 20,744.682.07 GUNNER fe outa tcdes tices Fences dantdsdecusebacaaeearns ea 243.47 
NE Ci aaChGo 4 REESE TC ECREM EAR COE CR ECR CENSORS CaeReeeeeeT 813,305.56 en I INS 5s 6. 6i-e ncn dveavueguekaeaaaaened 85 
(rior Sh pater ee ei ene ere ee 18,591,945.77 BSED DUI sn 0:5 6.k sp elciccccccssaccsacccudewenees 3, Pr 835, 6 
COMIBUIONS 00 WAGE SOUOCINTIONS «0606 c ccc cicccccccccse 37,242.93 
NE Me OU I ii. n.g co. coiccce ce ccicsacacesseedentecs 6,466,386. 18 
Profit brought.forward from previous years ...........6..065 327,161.55 —__————_ 
————— 88,931,098.62 
88.931 ,098.62 renee mete re 


Bonn, April, 1957. 


On 19th July, 1957, the Company’s General Meeting resolved to distribute 
At the same time it was resolved that the Capital 
be increased by DM 20 million to a total of DM 100 million through an issue 


a dividend of 8 per cent. 


of shares at the price of 125 per cent. of par. 





Dr. Ginsberg 





VEREINIGTE ALUMINIUM-WERKE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Chairman of the Board of Directors : 


THE BOARD OF 
Dirksen 


Karl Schirner 


MANAGEMENT 


Dr. Rohbrs Dr. Schulte 


Dr. 


Wrigge 











NCHANGA 
CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern 
Rhodesia) 


FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK IN SPITE 
OF REDUCTION IN PROFITS 


The twentieth annual general meeting 
of Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, 
Limited, will be held on August 29th in 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
annual report and accounts: 


The Company’s year, which ended on 
March 31, 1957, has been one of considerable 
activity. There has been a most satisfactory 
increase in the productive potential of the 
mine and in the ore reserves, and the tech- 
nical progress made has been impressive. 


The expansion of the ore-treatment plant 
to handle 360,000 tons per month is being 
carried out simultaneously with measures to 
Open up a very large ore deposit known as the 
Nchanga Orebody by open-cast methods. 


Stripping the overburden to expose the ore- 


body has been satisfactorily accomplished, 
and ore from this deposit, which is of lower 
grade than the underground Nchanga West 
Orebody, will soon be fed to the enlarged 
metallurgical plant. 


SECOND OPEN PIT 


During the year, the Consulting Engineers 
recommended that the Chingola Orebody, a 
comparatively small shallow deposit of high- 
grade copper, should be exploited. Stripping 
the overburden covering this deposit should 
be completed by the end of 1957, and ore 
from this second open pit is expected to 
be available for treatment early in the new 
year. 


The immediate purpose of these develop- 
ments is not to increase the output of copper 
—although this will now be possible should 
market conditions alter in such a way as to 
make this desirable at any time in the future 
—but rather to allow a more flexible pro- 
duction policy than has hitherto been 
possible. 


With three sources of ore to draw from, it 
will be possible to supply ore to the plant 
on a more balanced basis and to adjust the 
grade and composition to suit metallurgical 
requirements and thus achieve the most 
economical production of copper. 


The total ore reserves at the end of the 
year in the two open-cast orebodies, and the 


Nchanga West Orebody are estimated at 164 
million tons, which under present circum- 
stances indicate a mining life of nearly 40 
years. These estimated reserves are likely 
to be increased as further exploration and 
development work is completed. 


I am pleased that during the past few years 
of exceptional prosperity much of the capital 
required for opening up the Nchanga Ore- 
body and for expanding the plant has already 
been provided from profits. 


Further large sums will still be needed to 
complete this and other capital expenditure 
programmes and, although most of the 
money will have to be spent in the immediate 
future, we propose to meet these commit- 
ments by appropriations from profits over 
several years, and not necessarily in the year 
in which the money is spent. 


The extent to which this can be carried out 
will depend on the profits available in any 
one year, and upon the cash position of the 
Company, but this policy would enable us 
to cushion the effects on future dividend dis- 
tributions of lower copper prices, should these 
persist. 

It is also proposed to use the General Re- 
serve of £3,500,000, which we created by 
appropriations from profits last year, to meet 
the major portion of the Company’s remain- 
jug commitment to provide about £5 million 
ef loans to the Federal Treasury over the 
next four years. 
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These loans are being made to assist in the 
financing of the Kariba hydro-electric scheme, 
railways and other essential development pro- 
jects in the Federation. 


PRICE OF COPPER 


The price of copper, which so materially 
affects the level of profits of our Company, 
has fluctuated within wide limits with a pro- 
gressive movement downwards during the 
year. The London Metal Exchange price fell 
from £375 a ton in April, 1956, to £240 a 
ton at the end of the Company’s year, March, 
1957, and at the end of June stood at £218 
a ton. 


Last year I expressed a view that the very 
high prices obtained for copper in the early 
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months of 1956 could not be expected to 
recur and that the price would in due course 
settle down at a lower level. 


Although there has developed an excess in 
supplies over the immediate demand for 
copper, it does seem that the price has fallen 
lower than the overall market conditions 
warrant. 


Provided there are no industrial setbacks 
in America and Europe during the current 
year, there are good reasons to expect that 
the demand for copper will once again ex- 
pand and restore more stable conditions in 
the markets for the metal. 


The marked decline in the world price of 
copper caused a corresponding fall in the 
Company’s profits. The net profit at 


BANCO DI NAPOLI 


Head Office: NAPLES, ITALY 


The Annual General Meeting of the General Council of the Banco di Napoli was held 


on April 27, 1957. 


The volume of Deposits, Savings Accounts, and Current Accounts at December 31, 
1956, amounted to Lire 389,216,000,000, an increase of 4.80 per cent over the 1955 figures. 


Net profits reached the figure of Lire 589,634,100. After distribution, the capital and 
reserves of the Banco di Napoli amount to Lire 2,985,871,497. 


Board of Directors.—Chairman : Ing. Ivo 
Guido Azzone. 


Vanzi, Cav. del Lav. ; Vice-Chairman : Avv. 


General Manager : Dott. Stanislao Fusco, Cav. del Lav. 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1956 


LIABILITIES Lire Lire 
Share Capital 500,000,000 
Reserve 2,323,509,405 

————— 2,823,309,405 
182, 191,564,957 
207 024,625,117 
20,400,000,000 
13,907,512,035 
34,908,576,900 


9,539,511,492 
45,168,509,0735 


Deposits & Bonds ...... 
Current Accounts 
Guarantee Funds 
Bills & Cheques 
Credit Bonds Issued .... 
Advances against Securi- 
cit co eadank eee ak 
Assets Rediscounted 
Acceptances, Endorse- 
ments & Guarantees . 
Bills for Collection 
Sundry Creditors........ 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. . 
Contra Accounts........ 
Profit Balance c/f to 1957 
Profit 1956 Available for 
Distribution 
Sankers’ Drafts......... 
Securities Deposited as per 
contra 
Securities Deposited with 
Third Parties 


§,634,525,287 
54,988,875,416 
183558,345,402 

2,685,777, 240 

2,189,528,890 


83,484,687,222 
820,962,455,786 


APPOINTMENTS 


ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE OF 
EAST AFRICA 


(incorporating the Gandhi Memorial Academy) 
Applications are invited for the following post: 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Economics to lecture 

to G.C.E. (Advanced) and Professional (C.1.S. and 
A.C.C.A.) students. Ability to help with Economic 
History an advantage. Candidates should have an 
Honours Degree in Economics and preferably have appro- 
Priate teaching experience. 

Salary scales: 

Seeueret £1,214 x £41—£1,296 x £48—£1,488 x £55 
—£1.708. 

Assistant Lecturer £979 x £35—£1,084; £1,173 x 
£41—£1.296. 

Accommodation at a low rental, or allowance in lieu; 
“free passages on appointment and on overseas Icave. 
Posts are pensionable. 

Further information obtainable from the Council for 
Overseas Colleges of Arts. Science and Technology, 1 
Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. to whom applications 
(6 copies) giving age. qualifications, experience and the 
names of 3 referees, should be sent. Closing date 
August 31, 1957. 


RGANISATION AND METHODS OFFICER. An 

appointment to this position is to be made by the 
parent company of a world wide group. Candidates 
should be aged 30-40, possess an accounting qualification 
and have had at least three years’ experience of O & M 
as a Senior Assistant, preferably with a large group 
Organisation. The position will be based in London and 
offers a commencing salary of £1,250-£1,400 per annum. 
—Applications should be addressed to Box 753. 


19,885,581, 866 | 


589,634,100 
1,701,506,760 | 


115,282,386,626 | Securities 


Lire Lire 
20,115,640,668 
20,652,298,004 


87,024,414,675 


Balances with other Banks 
Government and State- | 
guaranteed Securities. . 
Securities & Bonds 158,508,359,331 
Current Accounts ....... 157,614,057,897 
Advances against Securi- 
9,012,043,035 


PR sicwsssnthawncades ° 
Carried Forward ........ 6,488,136,740 
Mutual Credits 45,558,225, 767 

377,180,822,770 

7,213,835,575 

508,277,238 

1 
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Holdings 
Pupmiers, G66. 2.6 ssscces 
Furniture & Fittings .... 
Acceptances & Endorse- 
SOGMEB..0 00.0 cccncccvsce 
Bills Receivable 
Sundry Debtors........ . 
Branch Accounts 
Miscellaneous Assets 
Contra Accounts 
Bankers’ Drafts 
Deposited for 
Third Parties 
Securities Deposited as per 
contra 


19,885,581,866 
14,189,696,089 
§5,433,220,744 
5,655,400 
15,620,654, 908 
2,683,777,240 
1,701,506,760 


115,282,386,626 
83,484,687,222 


820,962,455,786 


NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS, 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Applications are invited for the following appointments 
in the Department of Commerce : 

Lecturer _in Economics: Candidates should have a 
Degree in Economics and have specialised in Government 
or Political Science. Teaching experience desirable. 

Lecturer in’ Accountancy: Candidates, who should be 

rofessionally qualitied, required to teach Income Tax, 

aw and Office Management as subsidiary subjects. 

Salary scale: (pensionable) £804—£1,680 p.a. including 
inducement addition for overseas candidates. 

Entry point according to qualifications and experience. 
Appointment on contract at 10 per cent. higher basic 
— plus gratuity can be made if successful applicants 

esire. 

Partly furnished houses provided at moderate rent. 
Seven days’ leave. normally taken annually, for each 
month of residential service. Free first-class passages. 
Children’s U.K. maintenance grant up to £150 annually 
and passages assistance. Free medical attention. Out- 
tit allowance. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary. Council for Overseas Colleges. | Woburn Square, 
London, W.C.1, to whom applications (6 copies) giving 
age, qualifications, experience and the names of 3 referees, 
should be sent. Closing date August 31, 1957. 


ARKET INFORMATION SERVICES LTD. has 

vacancies for two RESEARCH ASSISTANTS. They 
should have at least G.C.E. standard of education: and 
some qualification or interest in statistics or sociology 
will be acceptable. Their duties will be to assist with 
the technical production of Market Research surveys at 
all stages.—Please apply, in writing, to the Senior Research 
Executive, Market Information Services Ltd., 24 Brooks 
Mews, London, W.1. 
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£9,528,798 is some £7,566,000 lower than in 
the previous year. Nevertheless, our Com- 
pany’s position remains very sound and its 
prospects continue to be favourable, even 
though profits may not again reach the 
levels to which they had, been raised 
through the high price of copper in the 
previous year. 


The report and accounts have been posted 
to all stockholders. Other persons who are 
interested may obtain copies from the Head 
Office of the Company, PO Box 1108, Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, or from the 
Transfer Offices at 44 Main Street, fohan- 
nesburg, or 40 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C.1. 


TRUMAN HANBURY 
BUXTON & COMPANY 


INCREASED TRADING PROFITS 


The sixty-ninth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Truman Hanbury Buxton & Co., 
Ltd., was held on August Ist in London, 
Mr G. Dent (Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his State- 
ment for the year ended March 31, 1957: 


Last summer was one of the worst in living 
memory, and the first six months of the year 
showed a corresponding drop in beer sales. 
However, the very mild winter largely 
counter-balanced this downward trend, and 
the last quarter of the year, after Christmas 
in particular, showed a marked increase in 
sales over the corresponding period in 1956. 


There has been a striking rise in the sales 
of our Burton brewed draught bitter, especi- 
ally in the London area. Sales in Kent, 
Essex and other holiday districts were, natur- 
ally, more adversely affected by the bad 
summer than the industrial areas. Trade of 
our Burton Brewery generally showed a satis- 
factory increase. I referred last year to the 
introduction of Canned Beer. We now 
market two brands in can—our well-known 
Trubrown and Export Ale. There has been 
a further marked increase in our wines and 
spirits turnover during the past year. 


The trading profits of the group went up 
from £1,082,330 to £1,236,447, an increase of 
£154,117. After providing for taxation, the 
profit of the group was £387,425, an increase 
of £44,815. Your Board recommend a final 
dividend of 9 per cent, which makes a dis- 
tribution for the year of 12 per cent—the 
same as for last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


RHODES-LIVINGSTONE INSTITUTE 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Board of Trustees invites applications from social 
Scientists to undertake projects included in the current 
programme of research covering the three Central African 
Federation Territories. 

_ Preference given to applicants with postgraduate train- 
ing, especially to those who have already carried out 
fieldwork in Africa. 

Contracts: three to five years according to circum- 
stances; salaries, based on qualifications and expericnce, 
from £950 to £1,750, with additional 10 per cent Provident 
Fund contribution. Free medical attention. 

Passages: Airc or sea, according to circumstances, for 
research worker and family, up to three adult sea pas- 
sages. Overseas leave at 5 days per month; local leave 
14 days per annum. 

Further particulars, and application forms, from Sccre- 
tary, Colonial Social Science Research Council, Colonial 
Office, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, of Director, 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, P.O. Box 900, Lusaka. 
Northern Rhodesia. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. Candidates should have 
experience in rescarch and social work. Duties to com- 
mence on January 1, 1958. Salary on a scale £900 
to £1.650 per annum with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. The person appointcd 
will be required to undertake research and to assist im 
the supervision of practical work as well as in the ordinary 
teaching duties of the Department.—Applications should 
be sent not later than August 31, 1957, to the Registrar, 
the University. Manchester, 13, from whom further pat- 
ticulars and forms of application may be obtained. 
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MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to ore on the appointment 
ofa 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT 
he 
FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 


of a group of light engineering companies in a 
pleasant part of the Midlands. The group holds 
an impregnable position in its specialised field 
and has an accounts department staff of 250. 


This new appointment offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity to a Chartered Accountant of about 30 to 
obtain the breadth of experience that should 
enable him to assume increasing executive 
responsibilities within the company. In addition to 
a professional qualification candidates should have 
a public school and university education and 
preferably some industrial experience. 


Starting salary not less than £1,500 with 
pension and the opportunity for considerable 
advancement. 


Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference $.486, to P. Fryer, Management 
Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, 
w. No information will be disclosed to our 
clients until candidates know their identity and 
have given permission after personal discussion. 





STATISTICIAN 


required by 
GLAXO LABORATORIES LTD. 


Glaxo Laboratories Ltd. require a Statistician with a 
good degree or equivalent qualification to join a small 
Statistical Section working in the Process Investigation 
Department in their factory at Ulverston, Lancs, where 
antibiotics are manufactured on a large scale. The par- 
ticular responsibility of the post is to work in close 
kaison with a team of biochemists and biologists, designing 
and analysing their experiments. There is plenty of scope 
to gain considerable experience in other aspects of statis- 
tical work, for example, in biological assay or in the 
analysis of production plant data. 


The starting salary will be fitted to the qualifications 
and experience of the successful applicant and will be pro- 
gressive. The Company's terms of service are attractive 
and include a pension scheme and the opportunity to 
participate in its profitability. 


Applications should be addressed to the :— 
Personnel Manager. 
Glaxo Laboratories Ltd., 
GREENFORD, 
Middlesex. 


GHANA INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


CORPORATION 
Applications are invited for the post of FINANCE 
OFFICER to the above Corporation. The_ selected 


applicant will be responsible for advising on all matters 
of investments, loans and financial control of Head- 
quarters and the supervision of the Accounts Department 
and a small section concerned with internal audit. Candi- 
dates, not over 45 years of age, should be cither Char- 
tered or Incorporated Accountants with wide experience, 
preferably in industry or commerce, and should be pre- 
pared to travel frequently to supervise accounting and 
costing systems and the preparation of financial statements 
and statistics in various subsidiary Companies. 

Commencing salary in the range £1.600 to £1,800 per 
annum according to qualifications and experience. A 
Provident Fund Scheme is in operation, employees’ con- 
tribution at 74 per cent and the employers’ at 174 per 
cent of salary. 

Free passages for officer, wife and three children up to 
18 years of age. Leave on full pay at the rate of seven 
days per month. Outfit allowance of £30 payable on first 
appointment. Furnished accommodation at rates £60 to 
£75 per annum. Contract period 18-24 months with option 
= catensien. Transport loan and allowances are avail- 
able 


Write, stating age. qualifications and experience, to the 
Director of Recruitment, Ghana Office, 13 Belgrave 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


CTUARY.—National Mutual of Australasia seeks 

Resident Actuary for one of its largest Branches 
(New South Wales—New Sums Assured £A12 million _per 
annum and rising) after one year’s experience at its Head 
Office in Melbourne. Generous salary according to age 
and experience with excellent prospects. Association will 
Day transfer costs to Australia.—Apply to Manager for 
United Kingdom, 5 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, not later 
than August 16th. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Applications are invited from graduates with a_First- 
lass or good Second-Class Honours degree in Govern- 
ment, Politics, Public Administration or a related field for 
the post of Assistant Lecturer (Grade III) in Govern- 
ment in the Department of Economics. Salary scale 
£700 x £50—£850 p.a.. initial salary according to age, 
qualifications and experience.—Applications should be sent 
by August 3ist to the Registrar, the University, Bristol 8, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 


central distribution points. Airmail is in- 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one service 
is shown this is because the alternative is either 
not available or not recommended. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 
Clements Press, Ltd., 
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READS OF LIVERPOOL 


; TECHNICAL MANAGER 

We desire to appoint a suitable person with the intention 
that he shall assume, when able, full responsibility for the 
technical aspects of the Company’s future development, 
and for the provision of technical services to current 
operations. The post_is a new one arising in a growing 
Organisation. The Technical Manager will become a 
member of the top management group. We, therefore, 
require a man who can become part of a production 
and commercial team, as well as administer technical 
functions. 

We are old-established makers of cans and drums, and 
Metal Printers, at ‘present employing approximately 1,500 
in the Liverpool area. It is now proposed to use advanced 
American “ know-how” on the manufacture of cans for 
food, beer, etc., by high-speed automatic methods. 

The task includes FACTORY BUILDING, DEVELOP- 
MENT; AND OPERATION; MACHINE AND DIE 
BUILDING, OPERATION. and MAINTENANCE: also, 
the provision of TECHNICAL SERVICE TO CAN 
USERS. Expansion is intended to be as rapid as staff 
capacity and organisation can support. A good deal of 
Staff briefing is being done in the U.S.A. 

We are prepared to wait for a man who will command 
the respect of our growing technical staff. He would be 
expected to organise, lead and develop them effectively for 
the tasks in hand. A _ well-qualitied Engineer witb really 
g00d administrative experience in Industry seems essential. 
Practical knowledge in Chemistry and Physics would be 


useful. 
Applicants should be prepared to live in the North- 
West, and to travel occasionally in Europe and North 


America. 
Salary and conditions of service will be arranged to 
attract the man we choose. 
All enquiries will be handled in confidence if addressed 
to: 
THE MANAGING DIRECTOR (CB/K), 
READS _ LIMITED, 


_LIVERPOOL, ‘8. 
SINGAPORE POLYTECHNIC 


The Board of Governors invite applications for the 
following posts : 

Lecturers or Assistant Lecturers: 

(1) Accountancy, Commerce. 
(2) English and General Subjects. 
(3) Maths, Chemistry and Physics. 

The Polytechnic is being erected on a 10-acre site on 
the water front within one mile of the centre of the city. 
Teaching blocks should be ready by mid 1958. Persons 
appointed required to take up duty by the middle of 1958. 

All candidates should have suitable industrial or com- 
mercial and/or teaching experience. ; 

Appointments of overseas persons will be in the first 
instance, on contract for three years. Accommodation 
with heavy furniture provided at rental of M$120/- per 
month. Members of staff pay 5 per cent and the Board 
15 per cent of the salary for an Endowment Insurance 
Policy, former policies under schemes such as F.S.S.U. 
being taken over when possible. The Board is prepared 
to undertake negotiations with a view to safeguarding or 
carrying forward, if possible, benefits under other existing 
schemes. Satisfactory medical report necessary. Free 
medical attention provided and half cost of maintenance 
in hospital. Passages paid for overseas staff, wives and 
up to three children under 18 on first appointment, leave 
and completion of service. Two months’ leave per year's 
service, maximum tour for senior staff two years. 

Salary Scales (including allowances) : 

Lecturers M$1,600 x MS$S5O0 to MS$I1,750 per month. 

Assistant Lecturers Grade B M$1,200 x MS$SO to 

M$1.550 per month. 

Assistant Lecturers Grade A M$1,000 x MS$S50 

4d. Sterling.) 


M$1.350 per month. 
(The Malayan Dollar is equal to 2s. 
Entry point according to qualifications and experience. 
Application Forms available from The Council for 
Overseas Colleges of Arts, Science and Technology. 
1 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, should be returned 
not later than August 31, 1957. 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY, GLASGOW 


The Department of Industrial Administration 


ffers 
A POST GRADUATE COURSE IN 
WORKS MANAGEMENT 


Commencing October 7. 1957. 
Ending June 13, 1958. 

This course is intended for university graduates (non- 
graduates can be accepted provided they have other 
adequate wualifications and experience) who wish to 
follow a ca@eer in industry. 

The course covers the principles. application and con- 
trol of the techniques of industrial management, and is 
designed to equip its members with a sound basic know- 
ledge which will enable them to profit more rapidly from 
their practical experience. 

Detailed information may be obtained from: The 
Department of Industrial Administration, ‘* Chesters,” 
Bearsden, Dunbartonshire. Tel.: Bearsden 2275. 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications 
for appointment as Housing Welfare Officer. The 
duties are varied and interesting, including welfare of 
tenants and old people, problem families, placing and 
resettiement of families displaced by the Council's housing 
operations. Possession of a Social Science Diploma or 
equivalent qualification and experience of social and 
welfare work would be an advantage. 
Engagements will be temporary in the first 


instance 
with good prospects of permanent appointment. 


Salary 


scale £528 rising to £705 a year (inclusive).—Application 
form H.W.O.61 and further 
Director of Housing, County 
not later than August 23, 1957. 


oe obtainable from 
i, S.E.1, to be returned 
(1472.) 
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SENIOR LONDON ADVERTISING AGENCY will 

have @ vacancy shortly for a marketing man on an 
important group of accounts. The job will be to apply 
Market research principles to the chents’ planning prob- 
lems. Familiarity with market research methods and 
their practical limitations is therefore essential, although 
the successful applicant need not necessarily have become 
oon in carrying out field surveys in all their practical 

tail. 

The important points are that he should have sufficient 
business acumen to grasp selling problems as they crop 
up and enough familiarity with market research to 
recognise where it can contribute to their solution. 

The Agency is of long standing and is highly regarded 
by its competitors.—Box 750. 


RD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. have a 

vacancy for an Economist age 25-30 with a 
sound knowledge of statistics and market analysis. 
*Previous industrial or commercial experience is 
essential, a degree in economics desirable. A 
good salary is offered, with participation in a 
generous non-contributory superannuation scheme. 
Please write to Salaried Personnel Department, 
Ford Motor Company Lid.. Dagenham. Essex, 
giving details of age, experience and qualifications 
and quoting reference ECF. 


C.A., A.C.W.A., N.A.C.A. (50), seeks appointment 
e where administrative expericnce, ability to re-organise 
cost and financial records for management contro! and 
general business knowledge could be used. Consultant or 
Salary basis.—Box 744. 
OMMON MARKET EXPERT. Hons. 
employed by industrial organisation, 
German and Italian, seeks offer.—Box 752. 


~ BCONOMIST—EXECUTIVE 


Graduate, 
speaks French, 





Mid-thirties, good knowledge of languages. Academic 
qualifications and background of market research, 
analytical studies of investment projects, lecturing and 


commercial journalism. 

Practical business experience at home and overseas, 
including the holding of a senior export post, administra- 
tive knowledge. 

Required: Responsible appointment (£2,500 plus) or 
part-time assignments.—Box 754 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of comprehensive ‘courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries, 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Specialised 
trainings in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital work. 
Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day and resi- 
dent students. New Courses September 3 and October 1, 
1957.—Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 9831. 


SIAN ANNUAL 1957. Just out. Essential trade 
reference book. 15s.—58 Paddington Street, London, 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE | 
B.Sc.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,100 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dirgctor of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ORK STUDY.—FULL-TIME (6 WEEKS) STARTS 
AUGUST 26TH AND PART-TIME (20 WEEKS) 
DIPLOMA COURSES, SEPTEMBER 9TH.—DETAILS 
OF THESE AND FIVE OTHER COURSES FROM 
SCHOOL OF TIME & MOTION STUDY (FOUNDED 





1951), 29 CORK STREET, PICCADILLY. W.1. 
REGENT 0516/7. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 


graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 

OOKS ON SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS, 

etc.—Send for Lists to D. Levin, 51 Cathcart Road, 


London, S.W.10 
HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest 
range of books on Economics, Politics, History, 


Anthropology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clement's Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E). 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


F all the bottles of Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry 

drunk last year were laid end to end across the 
Atlantic Ocean, they'd sink. What a dreadful waste that 
would be. Let's not try it. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy. Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service. Management. Export. Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
Many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
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Master Pilot John Mattis, 
one of the Clipper Captains 
who have logged over 500 
transatlantic flights. 


EA FAA 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE————_- ES 
PAN AMERICAN 


THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 10, 1957 


Eyes that see 
around the world 


The look of experience is something all 
Clipper* pilots have. 


It comes from watching the weather 
through all the Seven Skies over all the 
Seven Seas—year in and year out. 


It’s the look you want in your pilot 
when you fly. And it’s one great reason 
why more people choose Pan American 
when they fly—anywhere. 


For on every Clipper flight deck there 
are as many as three qualified over- 
ocean pilots—trained to the most rigid 
and exacting standards in the world. 


And beneath every Flying Clipper, all 
around the world, there extends the 
great supporting force of watchful 
experts—the vast ground forces of Pan 
American, 17,600 strong. 


In the skies or on the ground, these 
are the people who make possible the 
fastest, most frequent service to the 
United States or to any of the 82 lands 
on our world-wide system—over 600 
offices throughout the world. 


Remember, when you fly Pan 
American, you're on the only airline 
with over 60,000 transatlantic crossings. 

*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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